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CHAPTER VL 

VBDIC MYTHOLOGY. 

We now approach the mythology of the ancient 
Aryan inhabitants of India, to see whether their 
mythology and likewise those of the other closely 
related Aryan nations, particularly the Greeks and 
Romans, will yield to the same solvents and disclose 
the same elements which we found without much 
effort in the mythological language of Mordvinians 
and Fins, people entirely unconnected by blood or 
language with the Aryan family of speech. 

In what sense is the Veda primitiTe P 

The chief superiority which Vedic mythology may 
claim over all mythologies consists in the great 
wealth of traditional literature handed down to us 
by an almost miraculous process, and dating from 
a period during which the mythopoeic process was 
still in full operation. The question of the exact 
date of Vedic literature, does not concern us here, 
though I may as well state for the benefit of those 

VOL. n. B 
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who accuse me of having exaggerated its antiquity 
that among Sanskrit scholars I have always been 
blamed for assigning far too modem a date to 
the Veda, about 1 200 B. c, while the late Professor 
Whitney claimed 1500 B.C., others 2000 or even 
5000 B.C. as more likely dates. I have gone even 
further, and have repeatedly declared that I should 
be extremely glad to be able to escape from the 
stringency of my own arguments, and to be able to 
assign a more recent date to the Vedic age. But 
whatever the chronological date of the Veda may be, 
I have always felt that without a knowledge of the 
period of mythological fermentation which is pre- 
sented to us in the Vedic hymns and Br^hmanas, it 
would have been almost impossible to understand 
the mythology of any of the Aryan languages, more 
particularly of the Greeks and Romans. Does any 
one deny this now ? Does any one deny that for 
catching the faint voices of the most distant Aryan 
antiquity, we have nothing to place by the side of 
the Veda ? We must not exaggerate, and I am afraid 
that of late the depth to which the shaft of the 
Veda can lead us, has sometimes been exaggerated. 
It may enable us to listen ' to the voices of the earth- 
bom sons of Manu,' if such a metaphor is allowed 
with reference to the original meaning of Manu ; 
but it will hardly enable us to hear the inarticulate 
shouts of the sons of nature, the Naturvolker, who 
were supposed to lurk closely behind the backs of 
the Vedic iJishis. This would be claiming too much 
for the Veda. We may, for instance, learn from the 
ancient Sanskrit name of daughter, that daughter, 
duhitri, meant originally milker. But to discover 
behind this charming Aryan idyll a still more 
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distant idyll when cows were not yet milked, or, 
because duhitW is masculine in form, were milked 
by men only, as the heavenly cows were by Indra, 
requires a power of vision or imagination that is not 
given to many. Possibly a future Mannhardt may 
prove that the daughters of the house were not too 
proud to milk the cows even in much more recent 
times, just as unmarried women continue to be 
called spinsters, even after spinning has long gone 
out of fashion. 

Many things which seem incredible to clas- 
sical scholars exist as simple facts in the Veda. 
What jfrom a Greek point of view is a distant 
past is here placed before us as still actually 
present. What to the Greek scholar seems wild 
and fanciful is simply a matter of fact before the 
eyes of the student of the Vedic hymns. It has 
been doubted whether Zeus had anything to do with 
the sky, ApoUon with the sun, Athene with the 
morning, but no one could question that in the Veda 
Dyaus sprang from the sky, Savitri from the sun, 
Ahan4 from the morning light. Some of the greatest 
horrors of Greek mythology, incestuous relations 
between sisters and brothers, nay between mothers 
and sons, betray their physical origin in the Veda, 
so as to exclude any possibility of doubt. We must 
not imagine that Greek and Roman mythology are 
Vedic mythology in a later stage. There is no such 
direct continuity between the two, aa little as there 
is between the languages of Greece and India. 
Greek gods have never been Vedic gods, but both 
Greek and Vedic gods have started from the same 
germs, and it is with these germs, not with the full- 
grown trees, that Comparative Mythology is chiefly 

B 2 
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concerned. Looking upon Vedic and Greek mythology 
as two parallel streams which start from the same 
source, we can clearly see that the Vedic stream 
offers an immense advantage by enabling us to follow 
it much further back, and much nearer to what 
seems to have been its source than the Greek stream ; 
nay, I should say, so far that in the Veda we some- 
times see the stream of mythological thought welling 
up before our eyes from its true source, the human 
heart. The merely chronological antiquity of the 
Veda is therefore of little consequence to us. For 
what should we gain if we could date the Veda back 
to 6cxx> or 4000 B.C. ? Beyond 2000 B.C. all is 
tohu va bohu, emptiness and darkness, mere vanity 
and vexation of spirit, without a ray of light from 
anywhere. The hallucinations about the Vedic 
poets being separated by a few generations only 
from a race of Homines alali, ' who had listened to 
the music of the morning stars and the shouts of the 
sons of God,' or who can represent to us man in his 
most primitive state, as he came direct from the 
mind and the hands of God, or if we may believe 
Darwin, from the womb of his Sunian mother, if 
they ever existed among scholars; exist no longer, 
nor is there any valour in once more slaying the 
slain. All that can be seriously maintained is that 
we possess nothing more primitive in Aryan litera- 
ture than the Veda, and that it would seem useless 
to look in any other literature for the antecedents 
of that intellectual world which is opened before us 
in the Veda. 

Lettish lU^ythoIogy. 

We should perhaps make one exception in favour 
of the popular poetry of a small branch of the Aryan 
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family of speech which has hitherto been too little 
regarded by students of mythology, but the im- 
portance of which was pointed out many years ago 
by Mannhardt — I mean the Lettish. The Lets who 
with the Lituanians represent an independent divi- 
sion of the Slavonic branch, show, as wajs pointed 
out by Bopp and Pott, several remnants of a very 
primitive character in their grammar, though mixed 
up with formations of a much later age. These 
primitive forms preserved in the language of the 
Lituanians have misled several scholars into a belief 
that the whole of that language has retained its 
primitive stamp. This, however, is not the case, 
and we must guard against committing the same 
mistake with regard to the mythological elements 
preserved in the popular songs of the Lets. It 
cannot be denied, however, that by the side of much 
that is decidedly modern, full of Christian and even 
Mohammedan ideas, we meet there at the same time 
with thoughts and expressions which are not only 
Vedic in their simplicity, but seem to carry us in some 
cases to a stage more simple, more primitive, and 
more intelligible than the mythological phraseology 
of those ancient hymns. We must not exaggerate, 
and not knowing much of Lettish myself, I ought to 
speak with great reserve. It seems to me a very 
great loss that the Collectanea which Mannhardt 
left on Lettish and Lituanian mythology, which Dr. 
Berkholz of Riga undertook to publish (see Quellen 
und Forschungen, p. xxix), have never appeared. 
His Lituanian researches would of course be more 
valuable even than what he has left us on the 
Lettish Solar Myth, for Lituanian is to Lettish 
what Old Norse is to Middle High German, and 
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would probably give us the key to many secrets not 
only in Lettish, but also in Greek and Eoman mytho- 
logy. A great treasure lies hidden there ; will no one 
lift it ? Trusting in Mannhardt's statements, I may 
at least say so much, that there are cases in which 
the phraseology of the Veda seems strange or bold 
to us, but where it is nevertheless supported by the 
phraseology of Lettish and other Slavonic popular 
songs. It has been doubted whether when the 
Vedic poets speak simply of the cow, or the mother 
of the cows (Rv. IV, 52, 3), we are justified in 
translating these names by the Dawn ; and whether 
instead of saying *it is morning,' anybody in his 
senses could have said, 'the red cow lies among 
the black cows.' But in Russian songs (see Mann- 
hardt, p. 308), the black cow is simply a name for 
the night, the day is called the grey or the white 
ox, and the twilight the grey bull ^ The Dawn in 
the Veda is constantly called Divo duhitd, the 
daughter of Dyaus or the Sky. If we could doubt 
as to the meaning of this name, the Lettish name 
for the Dawn, Diewodukte, would certainly remove 
all uncertainty. She is distinctly said to be Saulyte, 
the sun (i. e. of the morning), or Saules meita. In the 
Veda we often hear of many Dawns or Dawn-maidens, 
and the poets of the Lets speak likewise of many 
beautiful Sky-daughters or God-daughtei-s, Diewo 

' Afanasieff in his Poetische Naturanschauungen, I, 659, gives 
a number of riddles, full of mythological germs, such as : The 
black cow has tossed and killed the people, the white cow has 
made them alive again ; the black cow has imprisoned the 
people, the white cow has brought them out again ; the black 
cow has barricaded the door ; the grey bull looked through the 
window, &c. Mannhardt, p. 308, note. 
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Dukruzeles. It has been doubted whether this 
daughter of Dyaus, the Ushas of the Veda, could be 
represented in Greece by Charis or Aphrodite. But 
the Lettish songs tell us of the Dawn brilliant in her 
golden crown, and holding her golden horses with 
her golden rays. She has clearly in the eyes of the 
Lets become a goddess of beauty and love, wooed by 
the Moon and the Godnaons. In the morning, we are 
told that her j&re is lit by the Morning Star, in the 
evening the Evening Star is said to maJke her bed. 
She is also represented as crying over the golden 
apple that has fcdlen from the apple-tree, and over 
the golden boat that has sunk into the sea. * These 
are some of the mythological germs out of which 
grows in time the rank vegetation of mythology. 
What the golden boat is that sinks into the sea and 
is mourned for by the daughter of the sky (No. 33), 
however doubtfiil it may be elsewhere, is not to be 
mistaken in the mythology of the Lets. It is the 
setting Sim which in the Veda has to be saved by 
the A^vins ; it is the golden boat in which Helios 
and HSrakles sail from West to East. Sometimes 
it is the Sun-daughter herself that is drowned, like 
JSTyav&na in the Veda, and as JTyavAna and similar 
heroes have to be saved in the Veda by the A^vins, 
the Lets also call upon the God-sons (Atocrico/oot) to 
row in a boat and save the Sun-daughter (No. 35). 
All these are only disjointed elements of mythology, 
but that is their greatest interest ; they are still 
chaotic, but they afterwards gather round a centre 
and are reduced to some Jcind of order, regardless 
often of their original character and intention. We 
may observe contradictions between these mytho- 
logical aphorisms from the very beginning. How 
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could it be otherwise when it was open to every 
poet to interpret the phenomena of nature according 
to his own sweet will ? Thus the Lettish songs tell 
us that the God-son who woos the Sun-daughter has 
grey horses. But these grey horses are elsewhere 
called the horses of the Moon, and ridden by the 
God-sons when wooing the daughter of the Sun 
(SAry4). Then again we are told that the Moon 
has no horses of his own, or that the Morning 
and Evening Stars are his horses. In other songs 
the stars are called the suitors of the Sun-daughter, 
and they also seem to carry her oflP, while the Moon, 
after having carried her oflP, seems to have forsaken 
her, and to have been punished by Perkim for his 
faithlessness. There are similar contradictions with 
reference to the suitors of SAry4, the Sun-daughter, 
in the Veda, and some of these contain the germs 
of those very tragedies which surprise us in most 
mythologies. When the Sun had promised her 
daughter to the God-son, and afterwards given 
her to the Moon, Perkun, who was invited to the 
wedding, cut the Moon in pieces and destroyed 
the great oak-tree. In other songs the Sun is repre- 
sented as having cut the Moon in pieces because he 
had taken away the betrothed bride from the 
Morning Star (No. 716). But after the Moon had 
wedded the Sun he is said to have fallen in love 
with the Morning Star, and for that to have been cut 
in two by Perkun (No. 77). 

The Sky-tree. 

There is a great oak-tree or apple-tree or rose-tree, 
often mentioned in the Lettish songs, and there 
seems to me little doubt that it was meant for an 
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imaginary tree on which every day the sun was 
supposed to grow up in the East. The sun is called 
the rose as well as the golden apple, and as a rose 
or an apple always requires a stem to grow on, an 
invisible tree was supposed to spring up every morn- 
ing, to grow higher and higher till noon, and then to 
come down again or to be cut down in the evening, so 
that all its branches were scattered about. This would 
lend some meaning to what has hitherto been a great 
puzzle to many students of mythology, namely the 
Weltbaum, of which Kuhn and other scholars speak 
as if everybody knew what it meant, while it has 
always seemed to me very difficult to connect any 
clear idea with that name. If the clouds also were 
supposed to belong to that tree, it would come very 
near the German Wetterbaum, the tree of the 
thunderclouds, which seems to have been imagined 
because the clouds also, like the foliage of a tree, 
presupposed a support, or a stem from which they 
could spring and on which they were supposed to rest. 
If then we accept this Lettish conception of a sun- 
tree, whether a rose (No. 84) or an apple-tree or 
an oak, we shall understand how the Sun-daughter 
could have been fabled to ascend on the rose-tree to 
the sky (No. 83), like Jack on the beanstalk, and 
how the same Sun-daughter should have cried over 
the apple that fell from the tree (No. 28), that apple 
being the daily sun which drops in the West, and 
was supposed to lie there till it could be recovered 
by some god or powerfiil hero \ 

* The Sun-daughter is told not to cry over the apple, because 
the God-sons will come in the morning to roll the golden apple 
(No. 29), or to hurl it on high. 
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Here it seems to me we get an intelligent back- 
ground for the apple or the apples of the Hesperides, 
which had to be brought back by H^rakles, as the 
heroic representative of the sun. The story would 
have been originally no more than that the sun of 
the morning was the apple that had fallen from the 
tree in the evening, and which no one could bring 
back except some powerful hero, some HSrakles, 
himself of solar origin. This outline once given, 
anything else that we hear of the labours of 
H^rakles in recovering the apple or even the apples 
of the Hesperides would become more or less 
intelligible. 

J&son and the Gk>ld6n Fleece. 

The same tree as the great oak-tree, watched by 
dragons, may help us to interpret the exploit of 
another hero, namely J^on (idcrwp). We must 
of course distinguish, as the Greeks did, between 
'lacrtcyi/, the son of Zeus and Electra (or Hdmera) and 
brother of Dardanos, who on the thrice-ploughed 
field begat with D^mdter Plouton or Ploutos, and 
was killed by the thunderbolt of Zeus, and ^lacrcDV, 
the son of Aison and Polymdde, the grandson of 
KrStheus of Jolkos, and the famous conqueror of the 
golden fleece and of M^deia, the daughter of Ai^tes. 
But the names and their varieties are difficult to 
keep apart, except that ^Idccov, the Argonaut, has 
short i and long 4, while (if I am not mistaken), 
^lacrCcjVy *Iacro9, *Iacrto9, ^lacrevs have long 1 and short 
a, because the name corresponds to Sk. Vivdsv&n, the 
sun, which transliterated mto Greek would become 
FiFoLcFoiVy i. e. ^idctov or 'lacrtcoi/. The tradition was 
that Jdson had been instructed by Cheiron, and had 
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received from him the name of J4son, i. e. the healer, 
instead of his former name of Diom^des. Here 
therefore the long a of taa-dai would be right, though 
it does not follow that *Id(ra)p was originally meant 
for healer. But the beloved of D^m^ter who is 
called not only Jasion, but Jisos and JSsios, had 
originally a short a, and its i was lengthened in 
order to make the name possible in hexameters. 
This Jasion then, originally Jason, would be meant 
for Vivasv4n the sun, and who could with D§m6ter 
beget the wealth of the fields, if not the sun ? 

As to the other J4son, unless originally he was 
likewise VivasvS,n, the sun, and afterwards mis- 
interpreted as a healer, lar/oos, he would lend himself 
readily as the chief actor in several of the adven- 
ture of the Argonaut J4son. Let us remember 
that Phrixos, after losing Helle (another Sfiry4), 
had carried the golden fleece to Aia, the country 
ruled by AiStes, who was the husband of Idyia 
(the knowing, another name of Hekate), and the 
father of M^deia (the wise). It is true it is diflS- 
cult to suggest an etymology for Aia. Even if it 
could stand for Gaia, that would help us very little. 
Mimnermos, however, as quoted by Strabo, i, 2, 
gives us an important hint by telling us that Aia 
was the country where the rays (aKrlves) of the 
swift HMios are kept in a golden chamber on the 
shore of Okeanos. If this was the popular belief 
in his time, then Aia was the West where HSlios 
deposits every day his rays, as the Sun-daughter 
deposits her crown, and where he dwells till he 
appears again with his rays in the East. Later 
poets speak of one Aia in the West which they 
assign to Kirke, and another Aia in the East which 
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belongs to the brother of Kirke, Aidte8,both children, 
it should be observed, of Helios and Perse. In the 
Odyssey Aia is clearly the Aia ^ in the West. 

The next question is, what could be meant by the 
golden fleece ? It was the fleece of the golden ram 
on which Helle and Phrixos, children of Nephele, 
had crossed the Hellespont. Helle (SAryll) was 
drowned, like the Sun-daughter, while her brother 
Phrixos (ripple) when arriving in Aia hung the fleece 
of the ram ^ on which he and his sister had been 
riding on a great oak-tree which was guarded by 
a dragon. The Lets seem to know nothing of the 
dangerous journey of Phrixos and Helle, but they 
know of a woollen cloth which Maria, here the Sun- 
daughter, had hung on the great oak-tree, and 
which had been bespattered with the blood of the 
oak-tree when it was struck down by Perkun (No. 72). 
This woollen cloth is often mentioned in the Lettish 
songs, it had to be cleaned, washed, and dried. We 
have seen already that the great oak-tree which 
grew in the West is really the same as the sun-tree ^ 
that springs up in the morning and is cut down 
every evening. The branches of it were not to be 
gathered, but the Sun-daughter is said to have 
carried off one golden bough (Nos. 45, 82) *. The 

' There is a name of the dark half of the moon which occurs 
in the 5atapatha-hr&hmana YIII, 4, 2, 11, and might be identi- 
fied with aia, namely ayava. But even if phonetically possible, 
it would not help us for discovering the original conception of 
the country of Aidtes. 

* Cf. Babr. 93, 7, Kptos fiaBtifj <^purl iiaKkbv dpSaa-as, 

' Sun-beam =Zounenboom (WiUams, Belg. Museum, i, 326). 

* The same tree is called in Finnish puu Jumalan, the tree 
of God, in Est Taara tamme, the oak of Taara, planted by the 
Sun-son, Eston. Paiwapoega or by Taara's son. When, how- 
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red woollen cloth that was hung on it by the Sun- 
daughter can hardly have been meant for anjrthing 
but the red of the evening or the setting sun, some- 
times called her red cloak. When it is said that 
this woollen cloth when gathered up was full of 
silver pieces (No. 37), this c^n only have been meant 
for the silver stars which had risen where the red of 
the evening had been spread out before. 

If then we take this red cloth on the oak-tree for 
the original form of the fleece hung on the oak-tree 
in Aia, i.e. in the West, its recovery by some hero 
would simply be the repetition of the recovery of the 
golden apple by Hdrakles. This recovery could only 
be the work of a solar hero, who brings the next 
day, and might well have been called Viv^vin or 
JSson, the sun (not yet J&son, the healer), being 
the father of the two A^ns, And the husband of 
Erlnys (SaranyA). The fimdamental idea of this 
expedition of JSaon as of several of the labours of 
Hdrakles, such as the fetching of the apples of the 
Hesperides, the recovery of the girdle of Hippolyte 
(the Sun-daughter also has her girdle), the chase of 
the golden-homed Kerynean doe (generally taken 
for a representative of the moon), seems to have 
always been the same, the bringing back of the 
western sun. At first we must suppose that there 
were ancient sayings among the people such as 'the 
great oak-tree has been cut down,' ' the red woollen 
cloth has been spread out,' 'the girdle has been 
brought back,' ' the golden apple in the West has 



6Y6r, it is said that this tree overshadows the whole sky and 
does not allow sun and moon to shine, it would seem to be the 
Wetterbaum, thunder-tree, rather than the sun-tree. 
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been found/ ' the gold-horned doe has been caught ' 
— all meaning no more than what we mean when we 
say the bright sunlight has come back. As this 
return or recovery could not be achieved by itself, 
some agent had to be supplied to do the work, and 
the agent could only be the sun again in his diurnal 
and half-humanised character. All this may sound 
very strange, but to the student of ancient language it 
is so by no means, only we must wait till we get more 
light from ancient Lituanian sources in addition to 
what Mannhardt has already obtained from more 
modem Lettish poetry. What with proverbial say- 
ings and popular riddles, mythology would spring up 
in abundance, and answers would readily be given by 
imaginative grannies to any questions that might be 
asked. If, for instance, the old people were asked 
who made crowns and girdles for the Sun-daughter 
and the God-sons, they would soon tell of a Heaven- 
smith who makes crowns and girdles and rings and 
spurs, while they would point to the stars as the 
sparks that come flying from his smithy, and fall 
into the great waters \ 

Antecedents of Vedio Mythology. 

This must suffice to show in what sense Lettish 
sagas may be said to allow us a glance into the 
antecedents even of Vedic mythology. If that is 
so, we shall of coiu-se be told that the study of the 
mythology of Tasmanians or Andaman islanders 
will carry us still further back. This may be quite 
true, though we must never forget that the Litua- 
nians are Aryas, the Mincoupies are not. But 

^ See Mannhardt, Lettische Sonnenmythen, Nos. 36-38. 
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I have not a word to say against any attempts to 
find the right key to mythological riddles, wherever 
it can be found. 

I have fully dealt with these speculations and 
I shall only add here, that what seems to me sur- 
prising is that no one who holds those views should 
have perceived the necessity of first proving that the 
palaeolithic savages of to-day or yesterday began 
their life or their historical development on earth 
one day, nay one hour, later or earlier than the 
Aryas of India or Lituania. We know fi^om the lan- 
guages and from some of the complicated customs of 
uncivilised races that those so-called sons of nature 
have had many ups and downs before they became 
what they are now, yet no one has attempted to prove 
that their ups and downs were exactly the same 
B8 the ups and downs of the Aryas. We must try 
to think clearly, and must not allow ourselves to be 
carried away by mere plausibilities. Granted that 
the Aryas must have been savages, does it really 
follow that all savages, any more than all civilised 
races, were alike, or that the Aryan savages in their 
elaboration of myths and customs acted exactly like 
other savages? Even modem savages differ most 
characteristically from each other. As Dr. Bleek 
has pointed out, the mere fact that the B4ntu 
languages have no masculine and feminine gender, 
accounts for the poverty of their mythology. Who 
then is to determine what phase of savagery, 
Red Indian, African, Tasmanian, or Andaman, 
underlies, directly or indirectly, the childhood of the 
Aryas? 

Compoeite Character of Mytholc^^. 

Ancient languages, ancient beliefs and customs 
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were not formed according to rule. Even if we were 
to admit that all human beings were bom alike, 
their surroundings have always been very different, 
and their intellectual productions must have differed 
in consequence. Mythology is not a thing that is what 
it is, by necessity. It is determined in its growth 
by ever so many accidental circumstances, by ever 
so many known and unknown influences, even by 
individual poets or sages. When it reaches us, it 
has passed through ever so many hands. It forms 
then an immense conglomerate which excludes 
hardly anything that has ever passed through the 
mind of man. What should we say if some geolo- 
gists, after discovering shells or flakes of flint in one 
of their pudding stones, were to say that these 
conglomerates <5onsisted by necessity of shells and 
flints? Yet, that is exactly what many of our 
comparative mythologists have lately been doing. 
When they had discovered, for instance, that some 
mythological gods and heroes were historical charac- 
ters, at once they started a theory that all gods and 
all heroes were originally real men and women. We 
saw how the story of Daphne fleeing before Phoibos 
was explained as the recollection of an adventure, 
such as might happen any day, of a damsel of the 
name of Miss Dawn being pursued by a ruffian of 
the name of Mr. Sun. 

When ethnologists saw that reverence was paid 
by certain tribes to a stone or a shell or the 
tail of a lion, at once fetishism was made the sol- 
vent of all mythological and religious puzzles. The 
difference that fetishes are objects worshipped, as 
far as the worshippers are concerned, without any 
rhyme or reason, while other objects, now often 
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classed as fetishes, such as amulets, crosses, relics, 
palladions, yApas, or maypoles, if they are worshipped 
at all, are worshipped for a very intelligible reason, 
was completely ignored. 

As soon as it became known that in several 
languages, both ancient and modem, the names of 
some divine or half-divine beings meant originally 
lions or bulls, totemism became the order of the day, 
and was preached most persuasively as the founda- 
tion of all religious and mythological worship. The 
objection that a totem meant originally a clan-mark 
was treated as scholastic pedantry, till at last the 
totemistic epidemic attacked even those who ought 
to have been proof against this infantile complaint. 

It is a well-known and easily understood fact 
that many nations, both civilised and uncivilised, 
preserve the memory of their fathers, grandfathers, 
and great-grandfathers, that they revere their 
names, and often at their meals and on other 
occasions honour them with simple offerings. 

All this is human, and intelligible, and, in that 
sense, primitive. If earlier traces of such customs 
can be found among modem savages, by all means 
let us have them. Only we must not allow our- 
selves to be carried away into a blindfolded 
acceptance of ancestor-worship, as explained by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, or of totemism or fetishism 
or animism, when used as the solvents of all the 
problems of religion and mythology. 

On the other hand, after we have once understood 
the comprehensive character of mythology, it would 
be folly to deny that there may be instances of what 
by these most ill-defined terms are called fetishism, 
totemism, and ancestral spiritism in the Veda, in 

VOL. n. c 
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Homer, or even in the Bible ; but if there are such, 
they must be treated each on its own merits. It 
would be altogether begging the question to say 
that these isolated instances are remnants or so- 
called survivals from a complete period of ancient 
thought and worship, which consisted of nothing but 
fetishism, totemism, or spiritism, as practised by the 
ancestors of all the Aryan races, nay of all mankind. 
It would be easy to produce instances even in our 
own times of what we are invited to comprehend 
under these vague terms. 

Are there not priests and nuns among us who 
wear amulets (fetishes) ? Are there no soldiers 
ready to die for their coIoiuts (totems) ? Are there 
no commemorative services in honour of ancestors 
departed long ago? But the truth is that even 
among the most backward savages we never find a 
religion consisting exclusively of a belief in fetishes, 
in totems, or in ancestral spirits \ A closer study has 
always shown that these are ingredients or accretions 
or excrescences of a more comprehensive and compre- 
hensible faith, and that the influence of natural 
phenomena is visible in the religious traditions of 
most, if not of all so-called fetish-worshippers, 
totemists, and spiritists 2. 

Character of Vedic Gods predominantly physical. 

I do not believe, though we have been told so, 
that any serious students of Vedic literature have 
ever denied the physical origin of the Vedic gods, 

^ Hibbert Lectures, 1878, p. 107 : *No religion consists of 
fetishism only.' 

' See M. M., Presidentia] Address at the Anthropological 
Section of the British Association in 189 1, p. 12. 
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and have joined the ranks of those who represent 
them as ancestral spirits, as fetishes, or totems. 
Professor Tiele has strongly protested against the 
supposition that he had ever joined the school of 
M. Gaidoz. As to M. Barth, he declares in no 
uncertain tone : '. No one contests any longer that 
myths are from the first the natural and popular 
expression of very simple facts, that particularly the 
most ancient have reference to the most common 
phenomena of nature, and that they depend very 
closely on language ^ ; ' while Professor Oldenberg in 
his Religion des Veda, p. 53, though he seems to me 
in some places far too sanguine in his hopes of 
finding antecedents and explanations of Vedic 
myths and customs among the lowest of the low, 
states without hesitation that *the fundamental 
stock of Vedic myths may be expected to consist of 
physical events.' What more can we want? At 
a later time Professor Oldenberg has guarded him- 
self even more carefully against being supposed to 
have joined our so-called adversaries. He shows 
clearly the evolution of Aryan mythology through 
the three successive historical periods, the Indo- 
European, the Indo-Iranian, and the Vedic, and if 
he admits a more distant stage of savagery before 
the beginning of the Aryan period, this is what no 
one would deny as a possibility, though as yet it 
seems outside the sphere of practical politics, and 
need not disturb us for the present. 

Age of Vedic Literature. 
There are many things which are perfectly under- 
stood among Sanskrit scholars, though they are not 

^ Anthropological Beligion, p. 424. 
C 2 
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often discussed in public, for the simple reason that 
there are no definite facts on which these under- 
standings could be shown to rest. We speak, for 
instance, of the date of Vedic poetry as about 1 200 
to 1500, but all we mean by this is that we have 
no authority to enable us to fix on any earlier or 
later date. But whoever knows the Vedic hymns 
knows that they presuppose, nay that they 
necessitate, indefinite periods of intellectual and 
linguistic growth which no merely chronological 
plummet can ever fathom. It may be said that 
children learn quickly to perceive, to conceive, 
and to speak, and that the same may have 
been the case in the childhood of our race. But 
it is not a question of years, it is a question 
of vast periods of intellectual growth, that must 
have passed before any noun could be formed and 
declined, before any verb could have been elaborated 
and conjugated. As to the growth of religious 
thought, we can clearly see how in the Vedic hymns 
a race of old gods, the Asuras^ such as Dyaus and 
Varuna, are vanishing, and the new gods, the Devas, 
are still uncertain between their physical and their 
moral meaning. Some of the commonest words, 
such as ysghSL, sacrifice, brahman, word and prayer, 
rita, law and order, Aditi, the Beyond, have already in 
the Veda lost their etymological meaning, and leave 
on us the impression that even their traditional 
meaning had become very uncertain. The period 
during which these words spoke, as it were, for 
themselves, lies far beyond the period of the Vedic 
iJishis. There is besides a whole stream of thought 
and language in India, which in its literary embodi- 
ment is treated and rightly treated as post -Vedic, 
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but which requires antecedents which, as they are 
not found in Vedic literature, must be allowed to 
have existed elsewhere, and to have passed through 
a parallel development, going back to Vedic or even 
pre -Vedic times. The epic elements collected in 
the Mah4bh&rata and EAm&yana required time to 
grow up before they could have been gathered in 
these gigantic poems. And the same applies to the 
laws, and to many popular stories which meet us for 
the first time in the /S&stras of the Br4hmans and 
tlie (r&takas of the Buddhists, not as recent pro- 
ductions, but as old, or, as what is called Smnti, 
re-coUection, as distinct from /Sruti, revelation. 

But even this is not all. We know that there 
was a time when the Aryas of India and Persia were 
not yet separated, and we have historical remains of 
that period in what the Veda and Avesta share in 
common, whether in language, in religion, ceremonial, 
or mythology. In that period the old namie of god, 
asura, must have been the recognised name for gods, 
ahura = asura being the principal element in the 
name of the supreme deity Ahur6-mazd&o, while 
deva was not used at all as a name of god or gods. 

Then again, before that Indo-Iranian period there 
was that equally real period which preceded the 
Aryan Separation, and which has its history in the 
annals of words common to the two great divisions 
of that family, the Southern and the Northern. If 
we consider the intellectual woi^ assigned to that 
period, we shall hesitate indeed before assigning to 
it any definite chronological limits. 

And if then we ask ourselves the question whether 
that Pan- Aryan period could have been immediately 
preceded by a period of what is called savagery, or 
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rather by any special kind of savagery, whether 
North American or South African, I feel sure that 
all true scholars will hesitate before committing 
themselves to any of these far-reaching theories. 

^addhft. 
An instance will explain what I mean. If we 
take such a word as faith, or ' to believe,' it may seem 
to us very simple and natural ; but that the idea of 
believing, as different from seeing, knowing, denying, 
or doubting was not so easily elaborated, is best 
shown by the fact that we look for it in vain in the 
dictionaries of many uncivilised races. Even the 
Greeks do not say much of faith, though they have 
the word. What they recommend is evarefieia, 
reverence, piety, rather than wi<m.s, faith. Mere 
vague belief, ofijo^ts, was called by Heraclitus iepa 
povarosy a sacred malady. Now when we find in 
Sanskrit fiirad-da-dhAmas and in Latin cr^dimus, 
in Sk. 5rad-dadhau and in Latin cr^didi, in Sk. 
5rad-dhitam and in Latin cr^ditum, we cannot doubt 
that these words existed before the Brglhmans came 
to Lidia, before the Aryas of India and Persia 
separated, nay before the original Aryan family 
broke up into its two branches. And if the word 
had been elaborated, the idea of faith also, in its 
simplest form, must have been realised before that 
early date. But what was meant by this 5rat in 
srad-dadhau, i. e. I make or take as ^rat, a word of 
which little trace is left in cr6do for cred-do ? 
Darmesteter identified 5rat or 5rad with hrid, heart, 
Lat. cor, Gr. KaphCa, Goth, hairtd, Irish, cride, which 
would give us the original concept of putting in the 
heart or taking to heart. But is this the germ of 
the idea expressed by ' to believe ' ? The phonetic 
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difficulty of $ (srat) taking the place of h (hrid) in 
two contemporaneous words in Sanskrit might 
possibly be got over, but there is a passage in the 
Rig-veda, not considered by Darmesteter, which 
makes it impossible to assign to 5rat the original 
meaning of heart. In Rv. VIII, 75, 2 : sr&t visvSk 
Y&ry^ krwihi, ' Make all things wished for, true, O 
Agni/ Here the meaning of heart would be clearly 
impossible ; ^rat seems to mean true, 5ratkW to make 
true, 5rat-dh4, to hold true. In some passages 
5raddh4 would bear the meaning of promise or troth, 
for instance, Rv. I, 108, 6 : — 

Yit dbravam prathamdm v4m vrininiJi 

Aydm s6maA. ^uraiA na^ vihdvyaA 1 

T^m saty&n ^raddh^m abhl & hi y4t^m 

Atha sdmasya pibatam sutdsya | 

* What I said, when first adoring you, " this Soma 
of ours is to be called for by the gods," on this true 
promise come near, and then drink of the Soma that 
has been pressed for you.' 

In VI, 26, 6, also, tvdm ^addh^hiA mandasAndA 
siSmaiA, the only sense possible seems to be, ' Thou, 
rejoicing in our vows and offerings of Soma.' Most 
frequently both the verb and the substantive are 
used in the sense of trusting and believing in the 
gods and in their power, and are construed then 
with the dative. Rv. I, 55, 5 : — 

Adha fctnd srit dadhati tvishimate 

Indr&ya vdgram nighinighnate vadhdm. 

'Then indeed men believe in Indra, the fiery 
warrior who again and again hurls down the 
thunderbolts.' 

In Latin we have already the accusative in 'Alte 
tonantem credidimus Jovem.' The Vedic poets 
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actually appeal to the mighty works of Indra to 
make people believe in him. Rv. I, 103, 5 : — 

Tdt asya iddm pa^yata bhfiri pushtdm 

Srit indrasya dhattana vlrySya. 

' Look at this, his great and mighty work, and be- 
lieve in the power of Indra.' The regular succession 
of the heavenly phenomena is sometimes pointed out 
as a warrant for seeing and believing. Rv. I, 102, 2 : 
Asmd siiry&A:andram^, abhi-^ikshe ^raddh^ h&m 
Indra kaxa.tah vitarturiLm, ' Sun and Moon move on 
alternately, that we should see and believe.' 

In the sense of trusting or rdiying, 5raddh4 is also 
construed with the accusative. Rv. I, 103, 3 : SdA 
^tfibharm^ sraddidhdna^ 6gah piiraA^ vibhinddn 
aA:arat vl d&Bihy * He, the bearer of the thunderbolt, 
trusting in his strength, moved along, cutting the 
hostile strongholds to pieces.' I mention all this in 
order to show through how many successive phases 
of thought the Aryan mind must have worked its 
way, before such a concept as faith could have been 
finished as embodied in (me of the oldest Aryan 
compounds OTat + dh&. And yet all this must have 
been finished long before the Vedic, long before the 
Indo- Aryan, long before the end of the Pan- Aryan 
period, because thus only can we explain the co- 
existence of ^raddhitam in Sanskrit and crfiditum in 
Latin. Into what distant past the history of this 
Aryan compound carries us would be difficult to say 
chronologically ; psychologically, however, we may 
be certain that it was a good deal later than what 
is represented by their period of mere savagery. 
Before people could be asked to believe in the gods, 
the gods (whether asuras or devas) must have been 
elaborated, nay a period of primitive scepticism must 
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have iatervened, before faith could be required and 
represented ahnost as a virtue (Rv. II, 26, 3 ; 1, 104, 
7). The gods whom- men were aaked to believe in 
were in the Veda the gods of nature. No one who 
knows the Veda can doubt this ; no one, even with 
the greatest tenderness for ethnological speculations, 
would, I feel sure, ever make the slightest concession 
on this, the fundamental principle of Comparative 
Mythology. Our first duty therefore is to try to 
interpret the Veda from itself. The next step is 
to look for light in cognate languages and cognate 
mythologies. If all this fails, it will be time to cast 
a loving glance at the folklore of imrelated and 
uncivilised races, though I am bound to say, I 
know, as yet, of few cases only where Tasmanians, 
Mincoupies, or Blackfeet have proved half as useful 
to us as even S&yaiia's much abused commentary. $ 

Belation between the Vedio and other Aryan 
MythologieB. 

It has been questioned whether the mythology of 
\he Veda is really so intimately connected with that 
of other Aryan nations as its language has been 
jwoved to be, and whether it is more primitive than 
all the rest. Here again we must try to come to 
a clear xmderstanding. That the Aryan mythologies 
spring from a common sornrce, the one equation of 
Dyaush-pitar, Zcv9 Trarrjp, and Ju-piter has placed 
once for all beyond the reach of reasonable doubt. 
And when we say that Vedic mythology represents 
a period of thought which had almost entirely passed 
away before we can conceive the possibility of the 
Olympian Pantheon, or ofthe mythological creations 
of Italy and Germany, we do not speak simply of 
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chronological priority. What chronology is there 
that could settle the dates of the birth and the death 
of the Aryan gods ? Some myths die soon and are 
forgotten, while others possess so peculiar a vitality 
that they survive from age to age in all their fresh- 
ness and youthfiilness, that is, in their intelligibility, 
or what has been called their transparency. If the 
Vedic mythology, such as it is, could be proved to 
have sprung up but yesterday in a desert island 
or in the moon, its psychological priority and its 
psychological interest would remain just the same. 

Still, however simple in its conceptions Vedic 
mythology may be, as compared to Greek and 
Roman mythology, it would not be right to claim 
for it a primordial character, whatever that may 
mean. 

More Modem Ingredients in Vedio Mythology. 

Even the oldest Vedic hymns and the oldest 
Vedic gods often exhibit a decidedly secondary and 
tertiary character. As we find here and there in 
Greek, Latin, or Lituanian grammatical forms more 
primitive than their corresponding forms in Sanskrit, 
we find in their mythologies also some names and 
legends less disturbed than what corresponds to 
them in the Veda. This has always been admitted 
by all serious scholars. 

Ceremonial Ideas in Vedic Hymns. 
But some of them seem to me to have gone 
a great deal too far in maintaining that all Vedic 
hymns are productions of a modern or secondary 
age, compositions in fact of priests, and solely 
intended as accompaniments to a highly developed 
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sacrificial ceremonial. The reason of this mis- 
conception is that some scholars have formed to 
themselves a kind of ideal of what primitive poetry 
ought to be, and starting from this ideal, which has 
no existence except in their brain, of a pre-adamite 
or half-angelic childhood of the human race, they 
declare even the most ancient poems as time-worn 
and effete. The question is, do we know any Aryan 
poetry less time-worn and more ancient than that 
of the Veda ? That a considerable portion of our 
Vedic hymns was preserved simply because they 
could be fitted into the sacrificial firamework of the 
Br&hmans, no Vedic scholar has ever doubted. But 
this is very different from asserting that we possess 
no Vedic poetry, nay that no Vedic poetry existed 
before the institution of the Vedic ceremonial. 

Sacrifice and Prayer. 

Some theorists went even further and maintained 
that by some inward necessity sacrifice everywhere 
comes first and sacred poetry second. Such general 
assertions carry little weight. All depends here on 
what we mean by sacrifice. If, as the Vedic poet says, 
it is a sacrifice to Agni, the god of fire, to put but 
one log of wood on the hearth ^, if to bend the knee 
before the rising sun, or to lift the hands towards 
heaven during a thunderstorm is to be called 
worship, then it would certainly be difficult to say 
which comes first, praise or worship. But if sacrifice 
means what the Br&hmans meant by their Yagna., a 
most complicated ceremonial, though presupposed 
even in many of the hymns, then to suppose that no 

^ Apast. Sdtras II, 9, 21. 
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word of prayer or praise did ever proceed in measured 
cadence from the lips of the Br^hmans, till they had 
elaborated their minute sacrificial ceremonial, their 
fitauta sacrifices, is opposed to all we know, whether 
from psychology or from history. Who is com- 
petent to settle who came first, the priest or the 
poet, if not the priest himself ? Yet the author of 
Hymn 88 in the tenth Ma/ic^ala, whether we call 
him priest or poet, says, Rv. X, 88, 8 : — 

S(iktavai:^ prathamdm fit It agnim, 

At It hsLvih a^anayanta devSJi. 

* The gods created first the reciter of hymns, 
then Agni (the sacrificial fire), then the sacrificial 



This looks almost like an intentional protest 
against the opposite theory ; at all events, it cannot 
be treated as a merely casual and unimportant 
remark. There are in the Rig-veda hymns utterly 
inappropriate for sacrificial purposes, and there are 
other hymns that had actually to be altered in some 
minute points (Aha) in order to suit the requirements 
of a complicated liturgy. If former students of the 
Veda neglected the liturgical elements, those who 
have since called attention to their existence and 
importance have, as usual, allowed themselves to be 
carried away much too far in the opposite direction. 
It is true, no doubt, that in very early times the 
sacrifice has taken a larger development in India 
than anywhere else. Only we should be careful. 
K we are told that karman must be translated 
by sacrifice, this is true ; but the reason is that 
sacrifice in early times was simply any act that 
accompanied a prayer. Nor must we imagine, 
because we translate ya^na, kratu, adhvara by 
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sacrifice, that therefore the ancient sacrifices in India 
were the same thing as the sacrifices of which we 
read among the Jews, Greeks, and Romans, or, it 
may be, the sacrifices and orgies of uncivilised and 
savage races. The growth of sacrificial customs has 
to be studied separately in every country. J£ we 
found the minute sacrificial rules which have been 
preserved to us in the Br&hmarias and Siitras in India, 
repeated in Greece and Rome, or even in the canons 
of the Christian Church, we should say at once that 
such rules could only be the result of a long con- 
tinued, and therefore of a far advanced and very 
modem civilisation, and that they prove the existence 
of a long established and powerful priesthood. I 
pointed out many years ago, 1859, in my History of 
Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 493, how perplexing 
it was to see the most minute ceremonial distinctions 
recognised not only in the Br&hmanas and S(ktras, 
but already in the hymns of the Rig-veda. I showed 
how the names of the seven difierent classes of 
priests, intended each for their own special sacrificial 
acts, such as HotW, PotW, Nesh^ri, Agnldh, 
Pras&stW, Adhvaryu, and Brahman, occurred in the 
hymns, and had become so familiar that some of 
them had actually been transferred to Agni, the 
god of the sacrificial fire. I have nothing to retract 
from what I said then, and I can only repeat that, 
in order to account for the apparently artificial and 
modem ideas occurring in these hymns, I should 
give anything to be able to assign to the final 
collection of the hymns of the Rig-veda a much 
later date than what is commonly assigned to it. 
But I see as yet no chance of escape from my own 
arguments, and I often wish that those who repeat 
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again aiid again that Vedic literatui*e has been 
proved to be much more modern than I supposed it 
to be, would give me their proofs. No one would 
be more grateful for them than I. But as the case 
stands at present, I am afraid that nothing remains 
but to try to learn a new lesson, namely that 
religious acts, and even minute ceremonial rules and 
distinctions, may under favouring circumstances 
spring up in a much earlier stage of civilisation than 
we were led to suppose from a study of the religion 
of the Jews, the Greeks and Romans, or even of 
savage races. At all events, the fact that many of 
the Vedic hymns presuppose on the part of the poets 
a familiarity with senseless ceremonial minutiae, 
cannot possibly justify the historian of religion in 
maintaining that in India ceremonial came first, and 
sacred poetry second, still less, as has been asserted 
by some writers who are not Vedic scholars, that 
there are no hymns in the Rig-veda which were not 
from the first composed by priests, and exclusively 
for sacrificial purposes. One cannot well prove what 
stands written on so many pages of the Rig-veda. 
If we call every petition addressed to the Devas, 
every praise of their power and majesty, which was 
afterwards employed in the course of certain 
sacrifices, a sacrificial hymn, then no doubt the 
majority of the poems collected in the Rig-veda 
may go by that name. If we imagine that no gift 
of water, honey, milk, butter, or cake could be made 
to the gods except by a priest, or that every libation 
at the beginning or end of a meal, every surrender 
of a valued possession on the fimeral pile or on 
a fi:esh grave, is a sacrifice, then most of the hymns 
of the Vedic i2tshis, though even then by no means 
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all, may be called mere accessories of sacrificial 
performances. But there are surely recurrent, and 
more or less solemn acts in the morning and the 
evening, if consisting only in the stirring and 
lighting of the fire on the hearth in the morning, 
and its careful making up in the evening, there is 
the glory of the full moon, and the return of the 
new moon which call forth religious feelings, and 
become an excuse for more or less boisterous 
festivities. There was even a definite practical 
purpose in the celebration of the return of the 
seasons, whether three or four or five or six, in the 
observation of the four stations of the sun at the time 
of the shortest and the longest days, and, later on, 
at the vernal and autumnal equinoxes. All this 
is natural, and indispensable, simply for the sake of 
keeping time, though it does not presuppose a priest- 
hood or a ceremonial canon. I feel more and more 
convinced that the true origin of the solemn public 
sacrifices must be sought for in the necessity of 
establishing and maintaining a kind of calendar for 
reckoning days, sennights, fortnights, months, sea- 
sons, and years. This would natui'ally lead to the 
establishment of festivals on certain days of the year, 
but these need not have been more at first than 
gatherings and feastings of families, clans, or 
villages, with praises of certain gods who are more 
intimately connected with certain days or seasons, 
and with friendly recoUections of departed members 
of the family. But when we meet with a fixed 
number of priests and their various offices, an 
elaborate construction of the altars intended for 
various fires, a large number of sacrificial imple- 
ments, and the prepai^tion of every kind of sacrificial 
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offering, we feel no doubt that we have reached 
a new and comparatively modern stage. Only need 
we suppose that such a stage was never reached, 
before some poetical expression had been given to 
the motives which, we cannot doubt, inspired every 
one of these solemn performances ? It is quite 
possible that such poetical utterances had an 
intimate relation to such acts as the lighting of the 
fire in the morning and its protection in the evening ; 
but an expression of gratitude for the genial warmth 
of the fire on the hearth, or a praise of the sun at 
the return of spring, need surely not have waited 
till there was a special priest to perform the act of 
kindling the fire, till the logs that should be used 
for such a purpose had been carefully measured and 
numbered, &c. 

I am always most reluctant to differ on questions 
of this kind from Grimm, Grimm (Kleinere 
Schriften, ii, p. 460) admits, as is well known, 
three successive periods, the first where people 
sacrificed only, the second where they sacrificed and 
prayed, the third where they prayed only. I do not 
see, however, that this was more than a postulate 
with Grimm, and I doubt whether there are facts to 
support it. 

Magic and Witchcraft* 

Tt has been said, and I think truly said, that much 
of the Vedic ceremonial savours of magic and 
witchcraft, and bears a certain likeness to the 
sorcery and black art practised by savage races in 
ancient and modem times. It could hardly be 
otherwise, for every sacrifice contains the germs of 
magic within it. Sacrifices even of the simplest 
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kind were supposed to produce an effect indirectly 
through the intervention of divine beings. This too 
may be called superstitious, but at the time and to 
the persons most concerned, it was not without 
a certain logic. Believing in gods as they did, they 
naturally believed that their gods were accessible to 
the same arguments and the same bribes which 
produced an effect on their friends on earth. As 
soon, however, as these Devas were left out of 
consideration, sacrifice and prayer by themselves 
were supposed to exercise a direct and constraining 
influence on nature in producing the events that 
were desired. They may then be said to have 
assumed a magical character. It is difficult to draw 
a sharp line of demarcation between these two kinds 
of ceremonies, and between the psychological dis- 
positions that gave rise to them. The very words 
we use are ill-defined. In German the word 
commonly used for magic is Zauber, but it is by no 
means easy to say under what circumstances Zauber 
comprehends sorcery, witchcraft, enchantment, and 
black art. If a priest implores the help of the god 
of rain, or offers presents to Pargranya, this would 
probably be called a sacrifice, but if by his spells and 
contortions he pretends to force pargranya, the rain- 
cloud, to send down rain, it would seem at once to 
become magic or Zauber^. Still there is clearly a 
transition between the two. Magic, in fact, seems 
to stand to sacrifice in the same relation in which 
superstition stands to faith, or logos to myth, and it 
may be stated without fear of contradiction, that 
every sacrificial act, the original purpose of which 

* Oldenberg, 1. c., pp. 435, 448, 459 seq. 
VOL. n. D 
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has been forgotten, is very apt to become magical 
Or if this seems to be too wide a generalisation, we 
may say at all events that every magical act which 
now seems irrational, must originally have had 
a reason, and that it is the highest object of our 
studies to discover that reason. 

Von Ihering'B Bationalism. 

In this respect Prof. Ihering has set us a splendid 
example to follow, showing us how there must be 
and how there is reason at the bottom of everything, 
however unreasonable it seems to us, in the customs 
and laws of the ancient world. What could seem 
more magical than the auguria taken by an army 
on its march ? Why did they throw grain before 
the fowls and watch their movements? Because 
originally, as Prof. Ihering has shown, when enter- 
ing into an unknown country, it was often a question 
of life and death whether the grain and berries that 
were found growing wild were poisonous or whole- 
some. The only way to find this out was to throw 
some of these grains before the fowls which had 
been brought on purpose, and to watch the result. 
As soon as the real purpose was forgotten, this 
augurium became a purely magical art, kept up by 
the augurs for their own purposes, but deprived of 
its original purpose (Zweck). We are told that in 
some of the islands of the Southern Sea the natives 
will eat no berries unless some of them have been 
pecked by the birds. 

It is clear that such acts, which had dwindled 
down to mere superstitions, are far more likely 
to receive some kind of explanation in countries 
which possess an ancient literature or tradition 
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than among African or Australian savages, where 
we never get beyond the surface of the day. In 
India, in Greece, in Italy we may catch a glimpse 
now and then through the twilight of a more or less 
continuous tradition ; in Africa and Australia we 
move in complete darkness. It is much more likely, 
therefore, that a study of such works as the Atharva- 
veda, the Kau^ika-sAtras, the Adbhuta-br4hmana, 
the GWhya-sAtras, &c., may help us to understand 
the magical practices of Zulus and Red Indians than 
vice versA, and nothing can be more useful to the 
anthropologist by profession than a careful study 
of the Vedic age, with its prayers, its sacrifices, 
its imprecations and superstitions, if he wishes to 
understand some of the secret springs of magic and 
witchcraft as practised by Red Indians or Maoris. 
A study of the /Srftddha sacrifices, of the cult of the 
PitWs in India, and of the Fravashis of Persia, has 
helped us to understand for the first time the 
true meaning of ancestor-worship, so widely spread 
among civilised and uncivilised races of the present 
day ; why should not more light come from the same 
quarter in elucidation of Shamanism or Hwang-kiao ? 

Atharva-veda. 

I know there are many scholars who would pro- 
test against studying what they mean by Vedic 
Religion in such works as the Atharva-veda, the 
Kau**ika-sAtras, or the Adbhuta-br&hmana, and it 
is generally agreed that the Atharva-veda is very 
modern as compared to the Rig-veda. Even those 
who stand up for the antiquity of the Atharva 
hymns, would probably admit that they belong to 
a totally different stratum from that which gave 

D 2 
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rise to the hymns of the Rig-veda. Still we know 
of nothing nearer to the other Vedas than the 
Atharva-veda, and though most scholars would agree 
that the Atharva-veda should at first be studied by 
itself, and not be mixed up with the other Vedas, 
many of the superstitions and purely magical 
mantras of the Atharvdngirasas can only be ex- 
plained by a reference to the Rig-veda, and not by 
consulting the accounts of travellers among the 
tribes of Northern Asia and Northern America. 

Mordylnian and Wotjakian Sacrifices. 

But though I am not very sanguine of our ever 
gaining complete light on the origin of sacrificial and 
magical performances from the lowest of savages, 
from Bushmen or Australians, I have always been 
ready to learn a lesson from the ceremonial customs 
of such races as Mordvines and Wotjakes, who 
possess something like trustworthy traditions of the 
past, and whose language has been carefully studied 
by real scholars. We all know how precarious and 
how perplexing the study of ancient customs is, how 
rarely we can find competent and trustworthy 
authorities, and how almost impossible it is to get 
any historical information extending beyond the 
present generation, and laying bare the roots from 
which certain customs have sprung. The explana- 
tion given by a native is generally considered 
as settling such matters, but it is only too well 
known by those who have trusted to that kind of 
evidence, how readily a native supplies whatever is 
wanted, and how innocently he tenders his own 
private impressions as representing the opinion of 
a whole clan or a whole people. 
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Soci6t6 Finno-Ongrienne. 

We ought to be all the more grateful, therefore, 
to the Soci^td Finno-Ougrienne for having sent 
from time to time competent scholars to report not 
only on the poetry but likewise on the customs, 
sacrificial or otherwise, of races still in a transition 
state, and without a sacred literature of their own, 
and, even when acquainted with and partially con- 
verted to Christianity, still performing their pagan 
sacrifices and worshipping their pagan deities. Such 
are, for instance, the Mordvinians, scattered in the 
district of Astrakhan on the upper course of the 
Volga, as lately described by M. W. Mainof in 
the fifth volume of the Journal de la Soci^t^ Finno- 
Ougrienne, 1889. Such are the Erzjanians, a branch 
of the Mordvinians, whose prayers, riddles, and 
incantations have been studied by M. H. Paasonen 
in the twelfth volume of the same Journal, 1894. 
And such are the Wotjakians, specimens of whose 
popular and sacred poetry have been coUected and 
published by M. Yrjo Wichmann in the eleventh 
volume, 1893. These Wotjakians are chiefly found 
in the governments of Wjatka, Kasan, and Perm. 

Among such races, if anywhere, we may hope to 
learn something of the true origin of sacrificial acts 
and sacrificial poetry and of the mutual relation of 
the two. The authorities which I shall quote are 
aJl Finno-Ugrian scholars, and in their hands we 
may feel safe against such blunders and misunder- 
standings as are but too common in the works of 
casual travellers, and missionaries, even if stationed 
for years in the same places. Anyhow it will be 
seen that I have not neglected to study collateral 
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evidence, even if taken from non- Aryan races, if only 
the authorities we have to follow are trustworthy 
and vouched for by so eminent a body as the Soci^td 
Finno-Ougrienne. 

We found before how the mjrthology of these 
Finno-Ugrian races offered striking analogies to the 
mythology of the Veda, and it is possible, therefore, 
that their sacrificial customs also may exhibit some 
useful parallels to the early ceremonial of the Vedic 
priesthood. 

In examining the papers published in the Journal 
de la Soci^td Finno-Ougrienne we can still catch 
a few glimpses of the earliest periods of religious 
thought, and we find there hymns and formulas 
accompanied by the. simplest sacrificial or super- 
stitious acts which often remind us of similar man- 
tras in the Atharva-veda. Thus in the collection of 
Erzjanian incantations in volume twelve, we read 
the following lines, intended to cure an illness caused 
by a fall (p. 5) : * free light, Darija, the gloaming, 
and Marija, the dawn, and thou light, Nastasija, 
assist us, help us I Goddess of the Earth, I place 
before thee bread and salt, and ask for thy gi*ace. 
Where that man, Andrej, fell, cure him, make him 
whole, assist him, help him, thou earth-ruling god- 
dess Uljana- 

' Thanks to thee that thou gavest help. I have 
given thee food and drink. I have placed before 
thee sweet bread and salt, I have offered thee good 
eggs and cake as a reward for thy help. I scrape 
together a twokopek piece, I dedicate to thee 
a pud of silver, a pud of copper, and a hundred 
roubles of money.* 

Here we see a strange mixture. The very name 
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of Andrej, i.e. Andrew, shows the presence of 
Christianity, the two kopeks are of a still more 
modern date, but the invocations of the Dawn, the 
Gloaming, and the E^^rth as goddesses are pure 
paganism. The petition was inspired by anxiety 
for the life of Andrew, and by a belief in the healing 
power of these pagan deities \ We sometimes find 
a cartwheel used by these Ugrian tribes for healing 
diseases (p. 182), just as it was in Vedic times and 
among the Germans. In the offerings of eggs, cake, 
and money, we may discover germs of sacrificial 
acts, but we can also clearly perceive that these acts 
would have been inconceivable without the thoughts 
contained in the prayer, whether uttered outwardly 
or felt inwardly. Prayer alone gives significance to 
the act; we can imagine the prayer without the 
cake, but hardly the cake without the prayer. 

When after a thunderstorm the sky begins to 
clear, the Erzjanians recite the following words, 
which might perfectly well have formed part of 
a hymn of the Yagrur-veda, addressed to Indra or to 
Ushas (p. 21): *Manej, come forth, come forth I I 
shall give thee a beautiful egg, I shall kill for thee 
a white cock.' 

Among the Wotjakian linguistic specimens (vol. 
xi), we find many prayers, most of them accompanied 
by offerings or what may be called simple sacrificial 
acts. Some are actually addressed to Christ, others 
begin with Bismillah (p. 167), but most are addressed 
to pagan deities such as Inmar, Mu^iem Mumi 
(Mother Earth), Sundi-Mumi (Sun-mother), Mother 
Voio, &c. 

' See Kuhn, Indische und Germanische Segenssprttche, K. Z , 
xiii, 49- 
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Thus we read (p. 122): 'My osto Inmar, my 
great Inmar, creator Imnar, give a good year, give 
thy warm rain, give thy warm nights, give thy dew. 
Hear our prayers. We sacrifice old bread, give us 
still more of new bread ! ' 

P. 1 24. * We place offerings in the lap of the 
great Inmar, the Kiqid^fi, the fertile Sky, the 
Puikirad^, the corn-creating Sky, the Mra-kirad&i6, 
the earth-fertilising Sky, and the Muziem Mumi^ 
the Mother Earth, that we may have good luck. 
Give us a good year, give thy warm nights, give thy 
warm rain, give thy dew, give thy flowers. 

*My Gmdjri-Mumi, Thunder-Mother, and my 
Sundi-Mumi, Sun-Mother ! We remember you with 
good broth and with bread. Give us warm days, 
and fair summer, and warm rain.' 

Ancestral spirits also are invoked, as in the next 
prayer (p. 126) : — 

* There thou hast something. May it fall before 
thee! We shall give thee a horse. Grandfather, 
grandmother, father, mother, all members of our 
family ! May the sacrifice fall before you ! 

' We give a horse to the father, and may it please 
him. May the other horses prosper. Give good 
life to the whole herd ! Let the whole herd prosper! ' 

Or again, p. 143, after an invocation of the great 
deities, the ancestors are invoked : ' And you also, 
depaited fathers and mothers I Do not forsake us 

^ May I take this opportunity of repeating once more what 
I have often said, that the introduction of many diacritical 
marks makes printing, nay even intelligent reading, almost 
impossible. We should in writing keep, as much as possible, 
to broader phonetic categories, and leave the proper pronuncia- 
tion to those who know each special language. 
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young people ! Bring up our good flock 1 Make 
the corn we have sown heavy and good. Protect 
us against hatred and troubles ! ' 

The great gods also are sometimes addressed as 
parents, and Inmar is invoked to look down from on 
high on his children (p. 155). 

The Wotjakes in the district of Jelabuga sacrifice 
to Mardan as their ancestor (p. 130): * We bring 
a horse as an offering to thee, Father Mardan, 
because thou hast given us good children, because 
thou hast given us good corn and good bread. We 
thank thee, Father Mardan/ 

Sometimes we find the Rivers inv(A:ed as mothers 
(p. 134), just as in the Veda: * Of one mind with 
our good neighbours, we came to thy shore with 
beer and kumyschka. Tsup^si and Pizep, you fertile 
mothers, give to our people an easy year, luck and 
well-being in all things I mothers who never run 
dry, carry off with your waters all sicknesses. my 
Vu-murt ^ (water spirit), carry our good cattle and 
our flock well across the stream, across the foi-d. If 
thou carry them well across, if thou takest great 
care of them, there will be something for thee also, 
something of the sacrifice will be left for thee. You 
fast-running, fertile mother-streams, give to the 
grass and to the seed something of your moisture.' 

On p. 160 we read: * O mother Vozo ! Do not 
go away angry. Let thy wanri, mild luin pour down 
on oiu" field ! Do not frighten thy people ! Do not 
be angry with us even though we came along noisily! 
Thou also, Inmar, do not forsake us ! ' 

All this is full of the spirit of Vedic poetry, and 
it is very simple and childlike. 

* On Vu-murt, see also p. 163. 
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The Wotjakes, even after their conversion, were 
evidently afraid to leave their old gods altogether, 
and at the same time they did not wish to offend 
Christ, Thus we read (p. 141): *My Christus, do 
not be angry, though we do not all keep the fast. 
Guard our good flock, and also ourselves ! May the 
corn we have sown grow well, my Christ ! ' 

Sometimes it was not a simple horse or an ox or 
a goose that was slaughtered for gods and ancestors, 
but the victim had to be carefully prepared so as to 
have silver hoofs, and golden hair (p. 145). Those 
who sacrificed had to be clean, and after having 
washed in the bath-room, they had to appear in 
white shirts and white clothes. The broth had to 
be put into cups and the cups to be placed on the 
table in rows of three (p. 145). And when it was 
scattered on the fir-wood board, invocations like the 
Vedic nivids had to be used, such as, ' My Inmar, 
send us warm, mild rain at the right season ! ' 

Nor was the ceremonial always so simple. Some- 
times it sufficed that the worshipper should turn 
towards the rising sun, take his spade and scatter 
the grain against the wind, saying, * O Inmar, let the 
grains sparkle like silver and gold ; we ask thee 
for good luck and well-being.' Sometimes, however, 
a large number of priests were wanted, as in the 
Veda, priests of different names and different occupa- 
tions, and mostly old men who knew how to pray 
and how to perform the ancient sacrifices. Mistakes 
at a sacrifice were evidently fatal, and there is one 
prayer (p. 152) where we read : — 

' We young men may say at the beginning what 
ought to be said at the end. But do thou correct 
us, O Inmar! There are many things which we. 
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young people, cannot say. and pronounce properly. 
But even if we say three words only, be thou 
gracious to us !' 

Who does not here remember similar warnings 
against false pronunciations in the Veda ? 

We get much fuller descriptions of the Mordvinian 
sacrifices in Mainof s paper. There (p. 1 1) we meet 
with an account of a horse-sacrifice as seen by 
Barbaro, an Italian, in the sixteenth century. The 
horse was fastened by the neck and the four feet to 
sticks stuck in the earth ; the people then killed it 
with arrows, tore off the skin and ate the flesh, 
observing most complicated rules. The skin was 
then stuffed with straw and lifted to the top of 
a tree to receive the prayers of the multitude. The 
tree was adorned with rags, ribands, and other 
offerings, like the sacred trees in India, and like 
many trees which may be seen even now in Moham- 
medan countries. Something of this ceremony has 
been preserved among the Mordvinians to the present 
day, only that the horse is now represented by two 
men hidden under the skin of the horse. In the 
province of Penza people still recollect the sacrifice 
of a stallion dedicated to Chkaa, the god of the sun, 
and the sacrifice of a white bull who must have 
a black mark on the forehead and on the stomach. 
Other gods, such Chim-Paz (the sun), required a red 
bull (v, p. 36). 

Although the rules of the sacrifice were known to 
the old people in a village, we are told by the 
Archimandnte Makarius (Journal, v, p. 24), that he 
knew a Mordvine, Kouzma by name, who had 
collected a complete ritual. This took place not 
more than sixty years ago, and his descendants still 
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enjoy considerable veneration, and possess some of 
the implements used by him, among the rest the 
stone knife or stone saw which was used at the 
sacrifice long after steel knives had come into use 
(v, p. 26). This knife was considered sacred, and 
drops of water that had been poured over it were 
given as medicine (p. 38). As in the Vedic sacrifices, 
we find among the Mord vines also the brewing of an 
intoxicating beverage, some kind of Soma, containing 
hops and honey, as an essential part of their sacri- 
ficial festivals. Small cakes were baked to be eaten 
at the same tima 

When the victim, whether a horse or a bull, was 
to be killed, the priests knelt down and said : * O 
Bull, our father ! be not angry with us and do not 
complain ! Die for us, for the glory of the gods and 
for our welfare ! If thou die, we shall live.' This is 
supposed to be the survival of a human sacrifice, 
and there are certainly some traces left of human 
victims having been immolated in former times. 
But even apart from that the custom of asking 
forgiveness of the animals before they were killed 
was very general. The following is a prayer of 
women addressed to Angu^-Patay : ' Give us benches 
full of children, and let them be in perfect health ! 
We ought to immolate two women in thy name, and 
we kill only two sheep.' How old these sacrifices 
and the hymns which the Mordvinians recited to 
Mainof must have been, we may gather from the fact 
that the people confessed they did no longer under- 
stand them. * Ce sont de bonnes paroles,' they said, 
' mais nous ne savons plus ce qu'elles veulent dire ' 
(p. 37). Might not the Br^hmans even during the 
Br&hmana period have said the same ? Some of the 
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invocations are only whispered (up^T/wu, like some 
of the nivids of the Ya^ur-veda), such as (p. 37) : — 

*Chim-Paz, Sun-god, 'Velen-Paz, God of the 

* Vany-Paz, guardian-god, fields, 

' Mastorom-Paz \ Earth-god, * Vanymizton, save us ! ' 

* Vanymizton, save us ! ' ' Angudpatial-Paz, Goddess 

* Nichk^Paz, Great god, mother, 

* Svet Vemichk6, blood-red * Oznymizton, pray for us ! ' 

light, 

We see, therefore, among the half-civilised Finno- 
Ugrian tribes many residua, preserved almost to the 
present day, of a system of sacrifices intelligible in 
their origin, but in their present form often merely 
traditional, artificial, complicated, and unintelligible. 
We see that prayers addressed to the deities of 
nature were perfectly possible without sacrificial 
gifts, while sacrificial gifts without prayers, or 
without some words addressed to those for whom 
they were intended, are nowhere to be met with. 
A mute sacrifice is no sacrifice at all, a prayer 
unaccompanied by any sacrificial demonstrations 
is perhaps the best, certainly the most natural, 
and therefore probably the earliest manifestation of 
religious sentiment. 

If, therefore, we may learn some lessons fi:om 
a comparative study of other religions, and if even 
Vedic poetry and Vedic sacrifices are not so entirely 
different fi'om the poetry and the ceremonial of 
other religions as to withdraw themselves from com- 
parison, we may in future treat the religious poetry 
of the Veda as antecedent to the ceremonial of the 
Br4hmanas, though fully admitting that the priests 
who employed these hymns, even after they had lost 

^ Also Mastor-Paz, p. 46, and Mastyr-Paz. 
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a perfect understanding of them, modified them, 
corrupted them, and imitated them without any 
misgivings. 

We owe much to the Br^hmana priests. To 
them, and more particularly to the HotW priests, 
who had to learn the whole collection of the hymns by 
heart in order to recite them at the great sacrifices, 
we probably owe the almost miraculous preservation 
of Vedic poetry, but certainly not its first creation. 
We must be grateful to the sacrificial age, the age of 
the Br&hmanas, for having preserved by means of a 
most perfectly organised oral tradition whatever was 
left at their time of genuine ancient poetry, just as 
the Mordvines are grateful to Kouzma for having 
collected a kind of prayer-book and sacrificial guide 
for their priesthood. 

VecUo Deities. 

It has sometimes been maintained that whatever 
the origin of the Vedic gods may have been, the 
poets of the Veda knew nothing about it, as little as 
Homer knew the origin of Apollon or Athene. 

YAska's Classification of Vedic Devatfis. 

But when we consult Y4ska, one of the earliest 
Indian theologians, who lived before Pstmni, and 
probably before the rise of Buddhism, we find him 
not only fully aware of the physical character of the 
Vedic gods, but classifying them at once according 
to the various places and spheres of activity which 
each of them occupied in nature. He divides them 
into three classes, gods of the earth, gods of the air, 
and gods of the sky. 
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DevatAr. 

In examining YSjska's ancient catalogue of the 
gods, we must bear in mind that with him deity or 
devatft means something different from what it 
means with us. Every object that is praised by 
a poet in a hymn or even in a single verse, is in his 
technical language a devati, a deity. We should 
simply say it was the object of worship or praise. 
Thus, if a horse is praised, or a bird, or frogs, or 
a stone, a chariot, a bow, a bowstring, a whip, or a 
mortar, they are all put down as devat&s. I won- 
der that this has not been used as a proof of the 
existence of fetish-worship among the Vedic -Rishis. 
Would not the existence of stones, chariots, bows, 
&c., as Devat^ seem to settle once for all the 
existence of fetish- worship in the Veda ? It would 
certainly be a stronger argument than many that 
have been produced for that piu^se, though we see 
that the name of devati, deity, owes its origin 
simply to a theory of a theological school, and meant 
with them no more than an object praised, magnified, 
or sanctified. 

The Three Classes of Vedio Deities. 

In the arrangement which Y&ska gives of the 
principal deities of the Veda, it is not always easy to 
distinguish between ancient tradition and later 
theory. If I say later theory, I mean, of course, later 
in comparison with the Vedic hymns and the Br4h- 
manas. We must always remember that what we call 
the Nirukta, which is ascribed to Y4ska, presupposes 
the.Nighanhi or the Nighan^us, the lists of words of 
which the Nirukta forms but a kind of commentary. 
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Now these Nighan^us are certainly ancient ; they are 
actually mentioned in an important passage of the 
Dlpavansa, V, 62. Here the young Tissa is intro- 
duced as asking the Thera Siggava a diflficult question 
concerning the Rig-veda, the Ya^ur-veda, the S4ma- 
veda, and also the Nighan^ (not yet the Nirukta), 
and fifthly the ItihS^sa. This is supposed to have 
taken place in 359 B.C. It is true that the 
Dipavansa cannot be older than the beginning of 
the fourth century A.D., but it rests on older 
authorities, particularly on the AwAakathA of the 
Mah^vlra fraternity ; and the absence of any men- 
tion of the Atharva-veda would seem to assign to 
the statement in question a very considerable 
antiquity. Anyhow we see from this passage the 
high authority assigned to the Nighanhi even by 
the early Buddhists, and we may gather from it at 
all events that the NighaT^^s were pre-Buddhistic. 

YAska, the author of the Nirukta, quotes repre- 
sentatives of his own theories, the so-called Nairuktas, 
who had lived before his time, and if Y4ska is older 
than P^nini, this would bring us to at least 500 B. a 
But many of these Nairukta theories are based on 
passages in the Brihmanas, nay even in the hymns, 
and would therefore prove a still more remote 
antiquity for the period in which theological specu- 
lation, as represented in the Br^hmanas, was rife 
in India. It can also be proved by independent 
evidence that the fundamental theory on which 
Ydska's division of the Vedic deities is based, namely 
the three localities to which the principal deities are 
referred, dates certainly from the Br&hmana period, 
nay has, as we shall see, certain warrants even in 
the hymns. 
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Triad of Vedio Deities. 

Apart from the philosophical doctrine that all gods 
are only manifestations of the supreme Self, the 
Atman, Y&ska quotes, as we saw, the Nairuktas in 
support of a triad of gods, (i) those of the earth, 
(2) those of the air, and (3) those of the sky. Agni 
(fire), as Y&ska says, has his place on earth, V4yu 
(wind) or Indra in the air, and Stirya (sun) in the 
sky. 

ITumber of Qods. 

This triad of deities is not Y&ska's invention. It 
is clearly indicated already in the Brdhmanas. Thus 
we read in the Aitareya-brihmana that PragrApati 
preated three greatnesses, Agni, Vftyu, SArya. In 
the -KMndogya-Upanishad (IV, 17, i) we read: 
* Pra^r^pati brooded over the worlds, and from them 
thus brooded over he squeezed out the essences, 
Agni from the earth, Vftyu from the sky, Aditya 
(the sun) from heaven.' 

Even in the hymns this threefold division of earth, 
air, and sky, or, as sometimes translated, earth, sky, 
and heaven, is well established. Thus we read in 
Rv. X, 65, 9, of terrestrial gods, pd^rthiva, of celestial, 
divya, and of those' who dwell in the waters (clouds), 
ye apsu. Their number is given as thirty-three 
(Rv. I, 45, I ; III, 6, 9; VIII, 28, i), divided into 
three classes of eleven each. 

The Thirty-three Gkxls. 

This number of thirty-three must be old, for it 
occurs in the Avesta also. According to another 
division, however, the gods were not thrice eleven, 

VOL. II. E 
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but were twelve Adityas, eleven Rudras, and eight 
Vasus. The names of these three classes occur m 
the hymns (I, 45, i), but not their respective num- 
bers, except that of the Adityas, which in the 
hymns is given as seven, not yet as twelve. In 
the /Satapatha-brihmaTia IV, 5, 7, 2, their numbers 
are given, and Dyaus and PWthivl, or Indra and 
Pra^rApati, are added in order to bring the number 
up to thirty-three. A similar account is given in 
the Aitareya-br&hmana II, 18, where the two 
additional gods are Pragr^pati and Vasha^kAra. 
There are other classifications of these gods in the 
hymns of the Rig-veda, such as : — 

II> 3> 4> Vasufi, Vwve Devas, Adityas, 
in, 20, 5, I, 45, I, Vasus, Kudras, Adityas, 

lY, 8, 8, Adityas, Budras, Yasus, 
YII, 51, 3, Adityas, Maruts, Devas, 

X, 25, 1, Budras, Yasus, Yi^ve. 

Sometimes the number of the gods seems to be 
raised at random, though the number three prevails 
throughout. Thus in Rv. IV, 9, 9, we read of 3,339 
gods who worshipped Agni, while there is a curious 
passage in the Bnhad-S.ranyaka-Upanishad III, 9, 
where the number of the gods is first stated as 
3,306, and then, step by step, reduced to thirty-three, 
to six, to three, to two, to one-and-a-half, and finally 
to one. 

According to Y4ska the three principal deities 
dwelling on earth, in the air, and in the sky, i.e. 
Agni, Indra, and Aditya, receive different names 
according to their different activities which are 
celebrated by the Vedic poets. They are conceived 
also as endowed with various forms. The Supreme 
Self (A tman) at the root of all the gods is, of course, 
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without any form whatever, but the individual 
deities are supposed to be endowed with form, nay, 
in many cases with human form. In the case of 
deities like Fire, Wind, and Sun, the form is 
indicated by the name ; in the case of deities like 
G^tavedas, Rudra, Indra, Par^ranya, and A^vinau, 
who do not exhibit so clearly the visible objects in 
nature from which they sprang, it is clear at least 
that they are praised as if they were not only 
sentient, but intelligent also, and capable of under- 
standing what is said to them and of them. They 
are conceived, in fact, as manlike, and 88 possessing 
the ordinary members of human beings. The Vedic 
poets mention, for instance, the arms of Indra (IV, 
31, 3), the fist of Indra (III, i, 5) ; they also ascribe 
to them such things as belong to men only. Thus 
Indra is said to have a beautifiil wife (III, 20, i ), 
and his two horses are the Haris, 2, 4, 6, 8, or 10 in 
number. V&yu (wind), too, has his Niyuts (steeds), 
SArya (sim) his Hants, PAshan (sim) his Ag&s 
(goats), Ushaa (dawn) her Arunls (reddish horses). 
The acts, again, which, they are said to perform are 
like the acts of men. They hear and see, they eat 
and drink, and this not only like animals, but like 
men who understand, and are conscious of what 
they are doing. 

There have, however, been differences of opinion 
on this point. Some ancient interpreters of the 
Veda seem to have argued that the gods, such as 
Fire, Wind, Sun, Earth, and Moon, were not en- 
dowed with a human form, and that their being 
addressed as if they were intelligent beings, proves 
nothing, because rivers, plants, dice, and other 
things also are addressed in the same way, as if 

E 2 
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perforiniiig human acts, and as if possessed of a 
human body. This is explained as metaphorical 
(rApaka) language. If a river is addressed as driving 
on a chai'iot, it would be impossible to take this 
literally, and hence it is to be taken as a rApaka- 
pravdda. The prevalent opinion, however, seems to 
have been that the gods had to be conceived as 
endowed with a human form, though, from the old 
Vedinta point of view, they were various manifesta- 
tions only of the Atman or the Supreme Self. 

The classification of the Vedic deities in three 
classes according to the localities in which they are 
supposed chiefly to dwell, though very imperfect 
in its details, deserves nevertheless to be carefully 
examined as a first attempt at theological specu- 
lation. 

We shall see that for a proper understanding of 
the Vedic gods and their relation to each other, this 
view of their activity, nay of their very essence, 
as determined by the sphere in which they act, is 
extremely important and useful. At first sight the 
idea that there were originally three gods only, 
Agni, Indra, and Aditya, representing certain 
phenomena on earth, in the air, and in the sky, and 
that these received different names according to the 
special work assigned to them, seems very artificial, 
and therefore wrong. And yet there is some truth 
in it, if we do not take it in too literal a sense. We 
must not suppose that Agni, after having been named 
and recognised as a special deity, was afterwards 
changed into Dravinodas, TanAnapd.t, Tvash^W or 
SArya, or that Indra was named at a later time 
V4yu, Rudra, Pargranya, or that Aditya assumed 
the form of Ushas, the A^vinau, of Vishnu or 
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Varuna. Yet there is truth hidden in YAska's 
theory, namely this, that though Agni may have 
started from the fire on the hearth, he was not 
restricted to it, but was recognised in all the 
manifestations of light on earth and in the sky. 
Indra, again, though originally the giver of rain, 
could be recognised not only as the conqueror of the 
clouds, but as the agent in all that takes place in 
the air, while Aditya was accepted not simply as the 
sun, but as the active power in the whole sky. The 
fault of Y&ska's threefold division is not that it is 
too general, but that in some cases it is really too 
narrow, because there are Devatis who extend their 
influence over more than one of these three spheres 
of nature. Agni, for instance, though originally 
recognised in the house-fire, and therefore belonging 
to the earth, is likewise seen by the Vedic poets as 
present in the lightning of the air, in the brightness 
of the sky, nay, according to a very common con- 
ception, in the waters also, whether the clouds or 
the sea, into which he plunges every evening, and 
from which he rises in the morning. In some cases 
the names given to the divine agents in the three 
realms of nature vary according to the special work 
performed by each of them, in others the general 
names of Agni, Indra, Aditya are retained through- 
out. In these cases Agni, Indra, and Aditya often 
overshadow the special gods of their own spheres, 
nay they encroach even on the spheres not specially 
their own, and thus produce a confusion which is 
often very perplexing to those who want to find in 
the Veda their own views, or those which they have 
derived from the more specialised mythology of 
other nations. 
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I. Agni. 

Following, therefore, the guidance of Ydska, we 
begin with Agni, whether he belongs to the earth or 
the earth belongs to him. To him, according to 
YAska, belong also the Morning libation (pr&taA- 
savanam), the spring among the seasons, the Giyatrl 
among the metres, the Trivnt among the stomas 
(praises), the Rathantara among the Simans (songs). 
Much of this is of course secondary and artificial, 
but it rests on a true principle. Agni is supposed 
to have associates and followers (Devaganas), and 
these are not only gods and goddesses, but likewise 
a number of objects with which he is thought to be 
more or less intimately connected. Thus the deities 
invoked in the Apri hymns ^, ai'e all supposed to be 
his, or he is supposed to be connected with every 
one of them. 

First of all, two names of Agni, the god of fire, 
are given as synonymous, viz. 2. Gitavedas (knowing 
all things *), and 3. VaisvS-nara (belonging to all men). 
Then follow the names of the Aprl deities ^ : — 

!• 4. Dravinodas (giver of 7. Nartoifnsa (man- 

wealth), praise). 

5. Idhma (fuel). 8. IZa, also called ifita^ 

6. TanOnap&t (self-bom). (implored). 

" Vedic Hymns, S. B.E., vol. xlvi, p. 10. 

' With reference to Rv. VI, 15, 13, Yisyk veda g&nunSk pftta- 
yed&^, I translate omniscient, not all-possessor. That vedas 
does not occur by itself, is no objection, see compounds with 
^oshas, oshas, &c. See, however, Vedic Hymns, vol. xlvi. 

* See History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, p. 413 seq. 
Modern as these Apr! hymns seem to us, &fri hymns are known 
in the Avesta. 
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9. Barhis (the turf-altar). 

10. DrdTBh (the doors of 

heaven, the East). 

11. nsh&s&nakt&(dawnand 

night). 
Daivy& Hotftrau (the 

two divine priests). 
Tisro DevlA (the three 

goddesses, Agn&y!, 



12 



13 



Pnthivi,I2ft,orBhft- 
ratl, I2&,Sarasvati)'. 

14. Tvash^n(thecarpenter, 

creator). 

15. Vanaspati (the sacri- 

ficial tree). 

1 6. Sv&h&kritis (the invo- 

cations). 



Many of these names refer to various objects 
invoked by the poets in the so-called Aprl hymns. 
Agni, if not exactly identified with them, was 
supposed to be represented by .them, and to take 
cognisance of the invocations addressed to their 
names. Then follows a long list of other names 
which are likewise considered as names of objects 
sacred to Agni, as we should say, and often 
mentioned in hymns addressed to this deity. Such 
are : — 



11. I. AsvA (the horse). 


14. Ishu (arrow). 


2. iSiaknni (the bird). 


15. Asv&^anl (horse-whip). 


3. ManeiOka (the frog). 


16. UlOkhala (mortar). 


4. Aksha (the dice). 


17. Vrishabha (bull, a 


5. Orftvan (stones, sacri- 


tool). 


ficial). 


18. Drughana (hatchet). 


6. N&r4santsa (panegyric 


19. Pitu (food). 


hymn, or the object 


20. Nadl (rivers). 


of it). 


21. Ap (waters). 


7. Ratha (chariot). 


22. Oshadhi (shrubs). 


8. Dundubhi (drum). 


23. E&trl (night). 


9. Ishudhi (quiver). 


24. Arany&nl (forest- 


10. Hastaghna (arm-band- 


spirit). 


age). 


25. iSraddhft (faith). 


II. Abhl5u (reins). 


26. Prithivl (earth). 


12. Dhanus (bow). 


27. Apva (disease). 


13. 6y& (bowstring). 


28. Agn&yl (wife of Agni). 



' Vedic Hymns, S. B. E., voL xlvi, p. 12. 



UlCikhAla-musale (mor- 


34. 


/SunAslrau (wind and 


tar and pestle). 




sun, or Indra and 


Havirdhftne (waggons 




V&yu). 


for Somarofferings). 


35. 


Devi goshtrl (the two 


Dy&va-pnthivl (heaven 




loving goddesses). 


and earth). 


36. 


Devi tir^hutl (the two 


Vipa<A*utudrl (the two 




food-giving god- 


rivers, Vip&s and 




desses. Heaven and 


iSutudrl). 




Earth, Day and 


Artnl (the two ends of 




Night, Autumn and 


a bow). 




Year). 
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29. 

30. 
31. 
32. 



33. 



It is clear that these so-called deities were put 
together by Y^ka without much system. Those from 
29 to 36, however, are classed together as Dvandva 
or dual deities, and some, such as the Three God- 
desses (Agn^yi, PWthivl, and IZ&, or Bhdratt, Ki, and 
Sarasvatt), are classed together as the wives of Agni. 

In what sense these 36 Devat&s may be regarded 
as deities may easily be seen from any of the invoca- 
tions addressed to them. Thus the Artnls, the two 
ends of a bow, are praised in Rv. VI, 75, 4: — 

* The two ends of the bow darting asunder of one 
accord may strike away the enemies, the fiends.* 

The bow is praised in the Rv. VI, 75, 2 : — 

' Let us win cows with the bow, let us win the 
race with the bow, let us win hard battles with 
the bow ; the bow does injury to the enemy, let us 
win all countries with the bow ! ' 

The bowstring is praised in Rv. VI, 75, 3 : — 

' Like one who is going to whisper she comes near 
to the ear ; like a woman embracing her dear friend 
she hums, stretched along the bow, helpfiil in battle.' 

It is clear that if such addresses were supposed to 
change a bow and a bowstring into a deity or into 
a fetiah, there would be no poet even in our days 
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who was not an idolator or a fetish-worshipper. 
But suppose we were to call the bowstring, as 
addressed by the Vedic poet, a fetish, instead of 
a poetical fancy, what should we gain 1 

The principal activity of Agni consists, according 
to Y^ka, in carrying oblations to the gods or 
bringing the gods to the sacrifice. 

There are certain gods who are praised together 
with Agni, viz. Indra, Soma, Varuna, Par^ranya, the 
Ritns (seasons). Vishnu and P6shan, though they 
share in the same offerings with Agni, were not 
praised together with him in the same verses ^ 

II. Indra. 
Indra belongs to the air, or the air to Indra. 
He and Viyn (wind) are taken by Y^ka for the 
same being. His are the Noon-libation (midhyan- 
dinasavana), the summer, the Trish^ubh-metre, the 
Pa^adasa Stoma, and the Bnhat-S^man. His com- 
panions are the Maruts, the Eudras, besides a number 
of deities recorded in the Nighan^u, V, 4, 5. I give 
them as they are found there : — 



III. I. V&yu (wind). 


10. V&X»spati (lord of 


2. Varuwa (sky). 


speech, breath). 


3. Budra (stonn). 


II. Ap^m nap&t (offspring 


4. Indra (rain-giver). 


of the water, or 


5. Pai^ranya (cloud). 


Agni). 


6. Brihaspati (lord of 


12. Yama. 


speech). 


13. Mitra. 


7. Brahmana8pati(lordof 


14. Ka. 


prayer). 


15. Sarasvai 


8. Kshetrasya pati (lord 


16. Vi^vakarman (maker of 


of the land). 


all things). 


9. Yftstoshpati (lord of 


17. TArkshya (giver of 


the house). 


rain). 



" See, however, Ev. X, 17, 3. 
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18. Manyu (anger). 


27. Indu (rain, moon). 


19. Dadhikrftvan (racer). 


28. Pra^&pati (lord of crea- 


20. Savitri (sun). 


tures). 


21. Tvash^ri (maker, sun). 


29. Ahi (dragon). 


22. V&ta (wind). 


30. Ahirbudhnya (dragon 


23. Agm(fire). 


of the deep). 


24. Vena. 


31. Supama (bird). 


25. Asuniti (spirit, breath). 


32. Puriiravas (a hero). 


26. Rita, (right, law). 




Another class of gods likewise belonging to the 



air are : — 

IV. I. AS^yena (falcon, horse). 

2. Soma (moon or Soma 

plant^). 

3. JSTandramas (moon^. 

4. Mrityu (death). 

5. Visv&nara (also Vai5- 

y&nara, belonging to 
all men). 

6. Dh&tri (creator, as rain- 

giver). 
Vidh&tn (creator, as 

rain-giver). 
Marut (storm-gods) *. 
Rudra (storms). 

10. i^tbhu (the i^ibhus). 

11. Angiras (the Angiras, 
JRishis). 

1 2. Pitri (Fathers, Manes). 
Atharvan (the Athar- 

vans, i^tshis). 
Bhrigu (the Bhr^gus, 

i^ishis). 
Aptya (i^ishis). 



13. 



14. 



15. 



16. Aditi' (fern.). 

17. Saram&^ (fem.). 
Sarasvail' (fem.). 
V^ (Speech, thunder). 
Anumati (moon, when 

nearly full). 

21. R&k& (full-moon). 

22. Siniv&li (new moon). 
KuhtL (moon, nearly 

invisible). 
Yaml (fem. Ushas). 
Urvasi (fem.). 
Prithivl (fem.). 
Indr&nl (wife of Indra). 
Gauil (fem., cloud ?). 

29. Go (cow). 

30. Dhenu (cow). 

31. Aghny& (cow). 

32. Pathya (salvation). 

33. Svasti (well-being). 

34. Ushas (dawn). 

35. IUl (earth). 

36. Eodasl (wife of Rudra). 



18. 
19. 
20. 



23 

24 
25- 
26 
27 
28 



All these gods and goddesses are said to belong to 



* Haimavato Mau^avato vft. 

^ Devaganas, companions of gods. 

' Wives or companions of Indra. 
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the air and to the clouds where Indra performs his 

principal work in killing VWtra and other demons of 

darkness, in sending down dew and rain, and in 

performing other acts of valour. Though all the 

gods dwelling in the air between earth and heaven 

are looked upon as his staff, his ganas, companions 

properly so called, are such bodies as the Maruts, 

Kudras, &c., while the feminine deities are looked 

upon as under his protection. 

The gods with whom Indra is praised in the same 

hymns, are Agni, Soma, Varuna, PAshan, Brihaspati, 

Brahma/iaspati, Parvata, Kutsa, Vishnu, and V&yu. 

Other gods of the middle sphere praised together 

are, Mitra with Varuna, Soma with PAshan, Soma 

with Rudra, Pdshan with Agni, and Pargranya with 

Vata. 

III. Aditya. 

Aditya (sun) belongs to yonder world (heaven). 
His is the third Savana, the autumn, the Gftyatri 
metre, the Saptada^a Stoma, and the VairApa 
Sdman. 

His assistant gods are : — 



V. I. Afivinau (day and 


10. 


P(ishan (sun). 


night) >. 


II. 


Vishnu (sun). 


2. Ushas (dawn). 


12. 


Visv&nara, cf. IV. 5. 


3. Silrya (sun, fern.). 


13. 


Varuna, cf. III. 2. 


4. Vrish&kap&yl (wife of 


14. 


Kesin (sol crinltus). 


Yrishlikapi, the 


>5. 


Kesins (three Kesins, 


sun). 




Agni, Ykpi or Vi- 


5. iSaranytl (end of night, 




dyut, and Sfirya). 


dawn). 


16. 


Vrish&kapi (sun). 


6. Tvash^n(maker),cf.1. 14. 


17. 


Yama, cf.III. 12. 


7. Savitri (sun). 


18. 


A^a ekap^d (sun). 


8. Bhaga(sun). 


19. 


Prithivi (earth or sky\ 


9. SCirya (sun). 




cf. II. 26 ; IV. 26. 



V&siltya, a son of Ushas, p. 608, and N^isatya. 
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20. 



21, 
22. 

23- 
24. 



25. 



Samudra (sea). 
DadhyaA (RiQhi\ 
Atharvan (22ishi). 
Manu {Riahi). 
Adityas (the sons 

Aditi). 
Sapta Bishhyah (the 

seven JRfshis). 



of 



26. Devas (the gods). 

27. Visve dey&^ (the All- 
gods. 

28. Sftdhyaa 

29. Vasus. 

30. Y&gins, 

31. Devapatnls (the wives 
of the gods). 

The chief work of Aditya is the lifting of moisture, 
and whatever deed is most pre-eminent, may be sup- 
posed to be done by him. The gods praised together 
v^ith him are ^andramas,V4yu,Samvatsara (the year). 

We are also informed that v^henever there is any 
reference in a verse to autumn, when the metre is 
Anushftibh, the Stoma Ekavim^a, the S&man VairAgra, 
we may conclude that the verse is addressed to Agni. 

When the season is winter, the metre Pankti, the 
Stoma Trinava, and the S^man S&kvara, the proba- 
bility is that the verse is intended for Indra, as 
dwelling in the air. 

When the season is Sisira. (spring), the metre 
Ati^iAandas, the Stoma Trayastri/yisa, the S&man 
Eaivata, the verse is supposed to refer to Aditya, 
as dwelling in the sky. All this is artificial, but 
interesting, as giving the systematised views of later 
Br^hmanic theologians. 

This gives us the following scheme : — 



Agni. 


Indra. 


Aditya. 


Worlds: Earth 


Air 


Sky 


Libations : Morning 


Noon 


Third 


Seasons: Spring 


Summer 


Bains 


(and Autumn) 


(and Winter) 


(and Sisira) 


Metres: G&yatit 


Trish^bh 


GSLgM 


(and Anushfubh) 


(and Pai&kti) 


(and AtiA:%;^andas) 


Stomas : Trivrit 




Saptadasa 


(and Ekaviwsa) 


(and Trifiava) 


(and Trayastrim^' 
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/ 

Agni. 


Ikdba. 


Aditya. 




Brihat 


Vairapa 


(and Vairfi^) 


(and iSllkrara) 


(and Baivata) 


Attendants : 






See Nigh. V, 1-3 


V,4-5 


V, 6 


Women : ibid. 


ibid. 


ibid. 


Work done : 






Carrying oblations 


Giving forth of 
moisture 


Taking up moisture 


Bringing the gods 


Killing Vritra 


Holding moisture 


Making things visible 


Any powerful act 


Pre-eminent deeds 



Although much in these dassifications of YAska is 
clearly modem, yet it is not very far removed from 
the theology of the Br4hmanas. Whether rightly or 
wrongly, we cannot doubt that in Y4ska's time, let 
us say 5CX) b. c, the Vedic gods were looked upon, 
as he represents them, as residing in the three 
worlds, earth, air, and sky ; that is to say, they 
were recognised not only as gods of nature in general, 
but as active beings, each active in his own special 
sphere. 

Vedic Deities not restricted to one Locality. 

But, as I pointed out before, the ancient Hindu 
theologians knew also that certain gods were not 
restricted to their own special locality, but that they 
manifested themselves at the same time on earth, in 
the air and in the sky. Thus, besides the Agni on 
earth, who was the principal Agni, they admitted 
an Agni in the air (madhyama), and another (uttama) 
in the sky, that is to say, the ordinary fire, the 
lightning, and the sun. Agni was actually called 
trim(b:dhan, having three heads, possibly occupying 
three places. The Dawn also was not only a goddess 
of the sky as a companion of the sun, but likewise 
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a goddess of the air in her connection with the 
clouds. (Nirukta, ed. Satyavrata, vol. iv, p. 241.) 

Qods by Birth and by Creation. 

The ancient Hindu theologians knew that some of 
these deities had been raised to a divine rank 
(KarmadevatdA) ^ while others were divine by birth 
(AgrdnadevatM), and they distinguished between 
gods who were only celebrated by hymns, and others 
who were both celebrated by hymns and honoured 
by oblations (havirbh^gr and sAkt4bh4gr). All these 
may be later theological speculations, but they show 
nevertheless that these Nairuktas had carefully 
tliought about the true character of their gods, far 
more than, for instance, the Greeks at the time of 
Sokrates. This is a lesson which ought not to be 
neglected. We ought, no doubt, to preserve our 
own independent judgment, but we ought not to 
imagine that the ancient authority of the Nairuktas 
can be lightly set aside in favour of mere a priori 
theories, however ingeniously invented and learnedly 
defended. 

The Pantheon of the Big-veda Hymna 

The Pantheon set before us by YAska may safely be 
accepted as the Pantheon of the Br&hmanas, though 
not as that of the ancient poets of the Rig-veda. 

It is, in fact, almost impossible to speak of the 
religion of the poets of the Rig-veda as a whole, 
or to assert anything general about them ; and this 
for a very good reason. Let us accept the date of 
1000 B. c. as the time when the Samhit4, the 

* See Nirukta, ed. Satyavrata, voL iv, p. 322, note. iSata* 
patharbr. XIV, 7, i, 34. 
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collection of the Vedic hymns, had been completed. 
Even then there are ever so many periods beyond, 
during which the Vedic hymns were composed and 
collected in different families. Attempts have been 
made by different scholars to establish certain 
chronological divisions between the ten books of the 
Rig-veda, but as yet with little success, for we have 
to contend with two difficulties. The first arises 
from the individual freedom with which each poet 
utters his thoughts and feelings, without as yet any 
restraints, such as arise from tradition or from 
constituted authorities; the second is due to the 
long continuance of oral tradition which, though 
most tenacious of minute niceties, opposes but slight 
barriers to later changes, and additions or omissions, 
whenever they seemed useful or desirable. I do not 
hint at anything like intentional fraud. I only 
mean that the same free handling which has been 
observed in our own time among the reciters of 
Finnish epic poetry, could hardly have been entirely 
absent in India. That there are modem, middle, 
and ancient hymns in the Veda, no European scholar 
would doubt, though few would venture to assign 
chronological dates to these classes. We know that 
the ten collections or Manc&Jas are claimed as their 
property by different families. Every one of these 
families, if settled in neighbouring valleys, would 
soon develop their own poetry, and we must remem- 
ber that what seems to us more modem or more 
ancient, may be no more than the result of that 
individuality which at all times and in all places 
distinguishes different poets, different families, 
different clans, and different colonies. 

But though it would be difficult to introduce 
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chronological order into the collection of hymns 
which go by the name of the Rig-veda-Samhit&, 
there are a few facts, to which I called attention in 
1859 in my History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 
and which seem to me to show that the ten books 
or Mancialas of which this collection consists were 
collected according to one and the same system. 
Eight out of the ten MancMas begin with hymns 
addressed to Agni, and these hymns, with the 
exception of the tenth Marw?ala, are invariably 
followed by hymns addressed to Indra, Afterwards 
follow hymns to the Vi^ve Devas, and other gods, 
who are not, however, arranged according to one and 
the same system. It is not likely that the hymns 
addressed to Agni and Indra would have occupied 
this prominent place in every one of these eight 
Mancfalas, unless there had been an understanding 
between the collectors. Secondly, we find the so- 
called Aprl hymns in seven of the ten Manc?alas, 
which proves that each of the principal Vedic families 
for whom these Mancfalas were collected thought it 
necessary to possess such a hymn in their own private 
collection. All these hymns are made after one and 
the same pattern, and this proves again that the 
compilers of the Mancfalas worked according to 
a common plan. 

Thirdly, it is easy to see from the AnukramanikA 
or Index, that the succession of hymns in each of 
the AnuvfiLkas or sections of the Mancfalas follow 
each other according to the number of their verses. 
This is again a principle followed by the compilei-s of 
each MancMa, and requires the admission of an 
understanding between them. It is true that this 
numerical principle is often violated in the collection 
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of the Rig-veda as we possess it, but the principle 
itself is so clearly established that scholars have felt 
justified in rearranging the order of the hymns, and 
removing later additions by simply carrying out the 
fundamental principle, such as it must have been 
conceived originally by all the collectors of the ten 
Ma^irfalas, namely, to arrange the hymns in each 
Anuv&ka according to the decreasing number of their 
verses. There is one more point to which I called 
attention many years ago, and which shows in the 
clearest way that at the time when the Pada text of 
the hymns was constituted the Samhiti text existed 
in its completeness. In that text the iterata in the 
hymns are not repeated, but are left out (galita), 
and this according to special rules as detailed in the 
Galita-pradlpa. From this we learn two things, 
first, that the SamhitA was considered at the time as 
one corpus of Vedic poetry, and secondly that these 
verbatim iterata afiected alike all the Mancfalas of 
the Sawhit4, and therefore presupposed the existence 
of a recognised SamhitS. text. 

YAska's Pantheon. 

Though we may accept Y&ska's Pantheon, not 
only for his own time, but for the time of the 
Brilhmanas also, we cannot accept it for the hymns 
of the Rig-veda, still less for that period which 
preceded our hymns, and which we may partially 
reconstruct from what we know of the gods of the 
Indo-Iranic and of the Aryan periods. We saw that 
according to YSaka the three principal deities were 
Agni, Indra, and Aditya, or as they are sometimes 
called, Rv. 1, 1 58, i , Agni, V&ta, and SArya, the unseen 
powers active in light, in air, and the highest sky, 

VOL. n. F 
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Earlier and Later GkxlB. 

But in the hymns of the Rig-veda we can still 
discover clear traces of a more ancient supreme 
deity, namely Dyaus, whom YS.ska does not even 
mention as a separate god, but whose existence is 
proved by several hymns of the Rig-veda, and by 
the evidence of Greek, Latin, and Germanic mytho- 
logy. Perhaps it is hai'dly fair to charge Ydska 
with ignorance of this god, for he mentions him at 
least in the compound names of the deity Dy&v4- 
pWthivyau, Heaven and Earth, Dydvi-bhOml, the 
same, and Dyimi^au, day and night. It is wrong to 
say that the Anukramanl passes him by ; for he is 
mentioned there once at least as the optional deity 
of one verse, I, 94, 16, by the side of Agni, with 
Mitr&-Varunau, Aditi, Sindhu, and PWthivl ; and 
these gods, together with Dyu (or Agni), are said to 
form six gods. 

The Beign of Dyaus. 

In the hymns of the Rig-veda, however, we can 
clearly distinguish a period during which Agni or 
Indra were not yet the principal or representative 
deities, but when such gods as D3ru (nom. Dyaus) 
and Varuna occupied a far more important place. 
That this period was antecedent to the Agni and 
Indra period we may, I think, conclude from the 
fact that the names of neither Agni nor Indra, as 
gods, can be discovered in the mythology of other 
Aryan nations, while Dyu has retained his place in 
Greek, Roman, and Teutonic mythology, and Varuna 
has left clear traces of himself in Persia and Greece. 
Dyu has long been represented as the supreme god 
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of the Aryas, and I know of no real argument why 
he should not. The god of the sky is, according to 
his very nature, supreme, and is so, as a matter of 
fact, in most of the ancient religions. He must 
certainly have existed before the separation of the 
South-Eastem and North- Western branches of 
the Aryan family, because he exists both in Sanskrit 
and Greek, and his former superiority over Indra is 
recognised even in certain of the hymns of the Rig- 
veda ^ Besides, if he was not supreme among the 
other gods, who was ? 

Dyftyft-pnthivt 

I have so often discussed the origin and history of 
this the most ancient of Aryan gods, Dyaush-pit&(r), 
Zeus patdr, Ju-piter (and Tyr)^, that I need not in 
this place give more than the salient facts. 

In India Dyu, as a masculine deity, is wellnigh 
forgotten, while in ordinary Sanskrit Dyu has become 
an appellative, is a feminine, and means sky. For 
a long time dyu in the Veda also was ti-anslated 
throughout by sky or day, and it was supposed that 
Dyu hardly deserved a place of his own among the 
Vedic deities. I believe it is true that in the Veda 
Dyu is not one of the havirbhdgr, sacrifice-receiving 
deities. But though he receives no special oblations, 
he receives praise (stomabh&gr), and the very highest 
that could be bestowed on any god. Nor is it quite 
true that he belongs to a very ancient period only. 
At all events in the Atharva-veda, which is generally 
considered as far more modem than the Rig-veda, 

^ Science of Language, vol. ii, p. 54a. 
• IbiA (1891), vol. ii, p. 537. 
F 2 
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Dyu occurs, and is evidently a familiar and popular 
deity. Thus we read Ath. VI, 4, 3, in a hymn to 
various deities : Urushyfll na urugrmann dprayuA;A:Aan 
Dyaiishpitar y&vdya dukkhiink j§i, * Protect us, 
Wide-Kanger, without fail, Heaven-father, remove 
all disasters/ 

I had pointed out many years ago what seemed to 
me a decisive fact, that when Dyu occurs in the 
Rig-veda together with other gods, he generally 
occupies the first place. It should also be remem- 
bered that he is represented as the father and 
grandfather of other gods, even of Indra, who 
afterwards supplanted his father, so that the father 
had to bow before his son. 

Most frequently, however, Dyu is connected with 
PWthivl, earth, and, although Heaven and Earth 
form a divine Dvandva or pair, Dyu is invoked 
separately also by the side of PWthivl, e.g. VI, 20, 2: 
Ndmo Div6 nimsJi pWthivydi ndma 6shadhlbhyaA, 
' Reverence to Dyu, reverence to the earth, reverence 
to the plants.' Here, no doubt, it might be said 
that Dyu was meant for the sky, not yet personi- 
fied, and dyu certainly occurs now and then with 
this purely local meaning, but in most cases where 
heaven and earth are similarly invoked, Dyu has 
clearly a personal and a masculine character. For 
instance, 1, 32, 4 : Div6 ka, vi^dvedase pnthivyal fet 
akaram ndmaA, * To the all-knowing Dyu and to the 
Earth have I paid adoration/ 

Here the adjective visvdvedase shows that Dyu is 
taken as a deity, united with, yet independent of, 
the Earth ; just as in other cases the addition of an 
adjective in the feminine gender forces us to take 
dyu as a feminine and as an appellative, e.g. VI, 6, 3, 
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Y6 naA Soma abhidffsati sdn4bhir jis Jcb, nfshtya^ 
Apa tisya bdlam tira maMva dyaiir vadha tmdnA, 
' O Soma ! whoever attacks us, a relation or a stranger, 
draw thou away his strength, strike him thyself, 
like the great sky I ' Here, no doubt, we expect Dyu 
as a masculine, and both Ludwig and GriflSth 
translate ' like the mighty Dyaus/ But mahl can 
only be a feminine, and is so intimately connected 
with dyaus that there is no excuse for changing the 
text. The true relation between Dyu and PWthivl 
is seen in passages like IX, lo, 12, Kv. 1, 164, 33 : — 

Dyaiir naJi pit^ gamt&y nfibhir itra, 

Bdndhur no m&tll pWthivf mabUj&m. 

'Dyu is the father who begat us, our origin is 
there, this great Earth is our parent mother/ 

In the Rig-veda, where Dy4v4-pWthivl are often 
celebrated together, there is no hymn addressed to 
Dyu singly, though there is to PWthivi (V, 84). In 
the verses addressed to Dy4v4-prithivl or to Dy4v4 
(dual) ^ and PWthivl (dual), it is diflScult to say why 
Dyu was changed to Dy4v4, while it remained un- 
changed in d3runwau. Djkvi cannot be a feminine 
formed of Dyu like UshasA of Ushas, and in the 
compound DydvArprtthivl it certainly represents 
the sky as a male deity and in a dual form. (See 
P4n. VI, 3, 29.) In the hymns addressed to Dy4v4- 
pWthivl (also Rodasi), Dyu is always spoken of as 
the father, PWthivl as the mother, according to 
a world-wide metaphor which represents heaven and 
earth as the parents of the human race (Rv. 1, 159, 2). 



' This Dyftv& has to be taken as originally a dual of dyu, like 
Agnl-shomau, Stirya-m&sft, &c. In the gen., however, the form 
Divas-pi-ithivyo^ is found (Pan. VI, 3, 30}. 
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But they are likewise, like Zeus and HSre, looked 
upon as brother and sister {gimi sd^yonl, Rv. I, 
159, 4). A son is mentioned of Heaven and Earth 
who can hardly be any one but SArya or Agni, the 
sun, said to be moving along between them (I, 161, i). 
Still this is not quite clear, particularly as the same 
son is soon after said to have himself shaped heaven 
and earth (I, 160, 3), while in other places Indra is 
called the son of Dyu. Such incongruities, however, 
do not disturb the Vedic -Bishis, on the contrary, 
they delight in them. The story of the marriage 
union and of the separation of Heaven and Earth 
with all its consequences is so widely spread, that 
the late Professor Munro might well have said : 
'From the Veda to the Pervigilium Veneris poets 
and philosophers have loved to celebrate this union 
of ether and earth, ether as father descending in 
showers into the lap of mother earth.' 

Though Dyu and Pnthivl together are addressed 
as all-powerful and all-embracing, yet in certain 
places they seem subject to other gods. They are 
even said to obey the law of Mitra (IV, 56, 7), and 
the command of Varuna (VI, 76, i ). 

The former supreme position of Dyu has indeed 
faded away almost entirely from the memory of 
many of the Vedic poets, yet there are passages 
which leave no doubt that there was a time, less 
removed from the Aryan Separation than the Veda, 
when Dyu was supreme, was before Indiu, was 
greater than Indra, was in fact like Zeus, the lord of 
gods and men. Thus we read in a hymn addressed 
to Indra (Rv. IV, 17, 4) : * Dyu, thy father, was 
reputed strong, the maker of Indra was mighty in 
his works ; he who begat the heavenly Indra, armed 
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with the thunderbolt, who, like the earth, is im- 
movable from his seat/ This, considering the whole 
tenor of the hymn, which is a panegyric of Indra's 
power, would seem to show that the poet considered 
the greatness of Dyu as a matter of the past. And 
this appears even more clearly from ver. 12, where 
the poet says : * How much does Indra care for his 
mother, or for the father that begat him ? ' Nay, in 
I, 131, I, we read: 'Before Indra the divine Dyu 
(masc.) bowed, before Indra bowed the great Earth/ 
And in I, 61, 9, it is said that the greatness of Indra 
exceeded heaven (dyaus), earth, and sky, while in 
X, 54, 3, the poet is so overwhelmed by Indra's 
greatness that he exclaims * : * What poets living 
before us have reached the end of all thy greatness ? 
for thou hast indeed begotten thy father and thy 
mother together from thy own body ! ' This gives 
an idea of the floating character of Vedic mythology, 
when the son may be the father of his parents, nay 
the lover of his daughters, according as the relations 
between the phenomena, originally signified by their 
mythological names, change and present themselves 
under different aspects to the minds of their 
worshippers. 

Passages like these leave hardly any doubt that 
there was a time when among the Aryas of India 
as among the Aryas of Greece, Dyu was supreme 
among the gods, while such epithets as IV, 17, 13, 
vibha%aniiA and as&nim4n, the destroyer who 
wields the thunderbolt, place the old Dyu before 
our eyes as a fighting god, and as a wielder of 
the thunderbolt like Indra and like Zeus. 

* M. M., India, p. 161. 
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I need not go further into the evidence which 
supports the original character which I ascribe to 
Dyu in the ancient, and in the pre-Vedic times of 
India. I may refer to my former contributions ^ to 
this, the most important chapter of Comparative 
Mythology. I believe that the objections which 
were once raised against the equation of Dyaus and 
Zeus, on the ground that Dyaus was simply a name 
of the sky, have now been surrendered Even the 
most stubborn opponents of all attempts at tracing 
Greek and Indian gods back to a common source 
seem to have yielded an unwilling assent to the 
relationship between the Greek Z€U9 Tranjp, the 
Vedic Dyaush-pitar, the Latin Jupiter, and the Teu- 
tonic Tyr. But they do not seem to have perceived 
that in nutking this concession they have really 
conceded everything, or at all events the funda- 
mental principle of scientific mythology. If it is 
once admitted that the Supreme God of the ancient 
world was known under one and the same name 
before the ancestors of Hindus, Greeks, Romans, 
and Germans became permanently separated, and 
that the ancient Aryan name of that deity has 
survived in the most ancient literary relics of every 
one of these nations, it would surely seem to follow 
that this could not have been the only name which 
thus survived. If the word for ten is the same in 
the principal Aryan languages, should we not be 
surprised to find that all the other numerals were 
different ? If the stem of the pronoun of the first 
person was identical in Sanskrit and Greek, should 
we not be surprised if the second person showed 

* * Lesson of Jupiter,' Nineteenth Century, Oct., 1885. 
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no Similarity whatever ? It is true that in Com- 
parative Mythology we must not expect to discover 
more than the original starting-points from which 
two or more streams of mythological fancy took 
their beginning. We must be satisfied if the root is 
the same, however much the derivation suffixes may 
differ, for we know how they vary in Greek itself. 
When we have once discovered the common starting- 
point, as in the case of Dyaush-pitar and Zcvs Trarqp, 
we ought to be satisfied. What has grown up 
afterwards on Greek soil or on Indian soil can hardly 
be expected to be found in the hymns of the Veda ; 
the utmost we can expect is that these parallel 
developments may sometimes help to explain one 
another. 

Parallel Development. Zci^s r^XicDy. 

We have, for instance, in Greek inscriptions, 
a Zcv9 FcXccov ^ What can this yeXicDP mean ? 
Benfey has shown that ycXcZv, which Hesychius 
explains by Xa/utTrctv, was connected with Sk. g^sl, 
to flame, and likewise the accusative yikav, which 
Hesychius explains by avyriv rjXiov. From the same 
root comes of course the Gr. yekav in the sense of 
laughing, and this laughing must have meant 
originally beaming. The close connection between 
these two verbs, beaming and laughing, is brought 
out very clearly in the Vedic expression (II, 4, 6) : 
DyduA iva smdyam4naA ndbhobhiA. Here Agni is 
compared with Dyu, the sky, when laughing in the 
clouds, this laughing in the clouds being evidently 

* Of. M. H. E. Meier, Die Demen von Attica, nach Inschriften 
Yon Ludwig Koss, 1846 ; Benfey, Nachrichten der K. Ctosell- 
schaft zu Gdttingen, Jan. 17, 1877. 
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meant for lightning \ as Benfey has proved in one 
of his most ingenious articles on gsighgha,tiB (for 
grakshatls, from has, to laugh) \ We read, Kv. I, 
1 68, 8, dva smayanta vidydtaA prithivyfim, 'The 
lightnings laughed down on the earth : ' and in I, 79, 
2, sivShhih ni smdyam^ndbhiA & ag&t pdtanti mihah 
standyanti abhr^, * He came with the smiling (light- 
nings, fem.), the rain-drops fall, the clouds thunder/ 
All this shows that in India at all events lightning 
was sometimes conceived as laughing, and that 
therefore the god who held the thunderbolt (Dydus 
asdnimin) might be conceived as the laughing 
Dyaus. If then the Greek Zevs Tekecjv is, according 
to Hesychius, the beaming Zeus, we may carry the 
interpretation a step further and explain the 
beaming as lightning, and the Zcvs TcXcwv as Zevs 
repwLKepavvo^ or K€pavvo<f}a'q^. This peculiar develop- 
ment of Dyaus and Zeus probably took place 
independently in India and Greece, still the tendency 
was due to a common impulse carried away from 
the common Aryan home. 

Limits of Mythological Comparisons. 

I should always look upon such a coincidence as 
between the smiling Dyaus and the Zeus Gele6n as 
really more than we have any right to expect, and it 
is due to repeated attempts to discover more and more 
of such very minute coincidences between Vedic and 
Greek gods that many scholars have withheld then* 
assent even to the far more important fundamental, 

' Senart, La L^gende du Buddha, pp. 323-4. 
' Nachrichten der K. Gesellschaft zu Gottingen, June 28, 
1876. 
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but naturally more general similarities which have 
been pointed out by Vedic scholars. In comparative 
mythology also there are some things which are too 
good to be true. We do not expect myths such as 
we meet with in the Pur^nas to have left traces in 
Greek and Latin, neither should we expect later 
Greek myths, such as, for instance, the peacock of 
Juno, to find their counterparts in the Veda. It is 
evident that both in India and in Greece many 
mjrths have sprung up after the Aryan Separation, 
and any comparison between them would either be 
an anachronism, or lead us from a genealogical 
to a purely analogical or psychological study of 
mythology. When we have discovered in Varuna 
and Ouranos the original idea of the covering sky, 
we have done enough. When we have discovered 
in the Haritas and Charites the representatives of 
the brightness of the morning sun, we need go no 
further. We shall never find the Charites as horses 
in Homer, nor the Haritas as the Graces in the 
Veda. If we find in the Veda the seven Haritas 
assuming a feminine character as maidens or sisters, 
we have really gained more than we had any right 
to expect. There is no SvAr& in the Veda, no 
fioSmLs iroTvuL ''H/ot;, no cow-eyed wife of Dyaus. All 
we can say is that H6re presupposed Sv&ri, the 
heavenly, whether recognised as the wife of the sky 
or not. The germ was in the Veda, but not the 
flower which grew up under the sky of Greece. 
Bharanyu in the Veda is not what Phor6neus is in 
Greece ; all we can say is that they started from the 
same root, bhar, here used in the sense of bearing or 
being borne along, and applied in both countries to 
the nimble and swiftly-moving fire. So far they 
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had a common origin and growth, but no further. 
So far they prove the common beginnings of an Aryan 
mythology before the Aryan Separation. Every- 
thing else beyond this should be gratefully accepted 
whenever it exists, but should not be postulated as 
a matter of right. 

Manifold Character of the Ancient Qods. 

We must also bear in mind that in the beginning, 
before a name grew into the name of a definite deity, 
it had often been used in a more general and less 
definite sense. Dyaus, before it became the name of 
a god, meant sky, but before it meant sky it probably 
had the even more general meaning of light. And 
even after Dyaus had become the name of an 
active and personal power, it or he might be 
conceived in many various ways. 

Dyaus might be conceived as the sublime bright- 
ness on high (hoc sublime candens), and share in the 
character of serenity, sublimity, and infinity, which 
distinguish the Greek Zeus in his highest concep- 
tion. But the sky might also be adored as the giver 
of rain, as the light of the morning, as the dispeller 
of darkness, as fighting the night, as hurling the 
lightning, as tearing the clouds ; nay, whatever 
work can be ascribed to the sun or the moon, to the 
storms and the seasons, may all directly or indirectly 
be referred to the representative of the sky, that is, 
to Dyaus. In India the dramatic character of 
Dyaus had almost passed away before the hymns of 
the Veda in which he is mentioned were composed. 
We only catch some faint reminiscences of his former 
greatness, but most of the acts that might be 
ascribed to him, have been transferred to other deities, 
such as Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Vishnu, Pfishan, &c. 
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In Greece Zeus stands befoi-e us not only as the 
supreme deity, the father of gods and men, but every 
physical event that can be more or less distantly 
referred to the sky, is represented as coming within 
the sphere of his activity. His brothers, Poseidon and 
Hades, have long been recognised as merely localised 
repetitions of Zeus, as Zyivowoa-eihSip and Zev^ 
KaToxOovi^s or Zcv? aXXos. And as Zeus is not only 
the god of all the Hellenes (Pan-Hellenic), but 
enjoyed also special local worship in ever so many 
parts of the country, in hUls and valleys, near rivers 
or on the sea-shore, his character took every kind of 
local colouring, nay he became responsible for many 
of the adventures that happened in towns and 
colonies supposed to be under his special protection. 
Many of these have a character of historical reality, 
which ought at once to discourage any attempt at 
mythological analysis. 

One side in the character of Zeus is totally absent 
in the Veda. We can match his physical qualities in 
these ancient hymns, we may easily translate some 
of his epithets into Sanskrit, such as vcVto?, Jupiter 
pluvius, o/jij8/)to5, sender of rain, T/oo<^cui/to9, nourisher, 
K€\ai,v€<f)7J^, wrapped in dark clouds, ^€/>aww)9, 
wielding the thunder, vt^Xriyepirq^, cloud-gatherer, 
atyw)xo9, Aigis-bearing and storm-sending, evijpefio^^ 
serene. But we should look in vain for the moral 
qualities of Zeus, as expressed in such epithets as 
irMrrw)9, Jupiter Fidius, op/cios, protector of oaths, 
^0/105, protector of the rights of hospitality. Ideas 
such as that of M^tis, wisdom, being the first wife 
of the god of heaven, or of Themis, Law, acting as 
his assistant, or of Dike, Justice, being his daughter, 
were foreign to the RiahiB in their praises of Dyaus. 
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Hdre. 

The recognised wife of Zeus in Homer is H^re, 
according to Greek mythology, his sister. Con- 
sidering the character of her husband she could 
hardly be anything but either the sky, conceived as 
a woman, and in that case often specialised as the 
Dawn, or even the Earth. 

Her name of H^re, however, leaves little doubt on 
this point. It is true that it has been connected 
with €/oa, the earth, but there would be both 
phonetic and material difficulties in the way. She 
is conceived as sitting on a golden throne {ypvcro- 
0povoi)y as mother of the Charites, which points to 
a celestial rather than to a terrestrial being. It is 
natural therefore to look upon ''H/wj as representing 
a Sanskrit *Sv4r4, as a feminine of svar, the sun 
and the bright sky. 

Originally she might have been the bright air 
between sky and earth, a kind of antarikshapr4A, or 
sky-pervading goddess, an epithet applied in the Veda 
to Urvasl (X, 95, 1 7), as a well-known representative 
of the dawn. 

Much might be said, however, for another 
etymology from the root vas, to shine. From this 
we have in Greek €a/> (vasar), and ^p, spring, and 
in her marriage^ with Zeus (the U/oo? ya/ios) she 
distinctly shows the character of a vernal goddess. 
The fact also that Zeus is first united with her, 
after assuming the form of a cuckoo, might be inter- 
preted in favour of a spring goddess \ On the 
other hand, the frequent quarrels between Zeus and 

* II. xiv, 152 eeq. * Hesiod, Op. et Dies, 486. 
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H^re find a better explanation in the storms in 
which the god of the highest hep.ven seems to be 
fighting with the clouds. H^re, suspended in the 
sky by Zeus with her hands tied by golden fetters 
and her feet weighted with anvils, would seem to be 
a more appropriate image for a cloud, than for a 
vernal deity or for the earth. Typh-^on, also, the 
child which she bore by herself, could only have 
been meant for a hurricane, the offspring of the cloudy 
atmosphere which is near (ofioOpoi/os) to the brilliant 
sky, but submissive to Zeus. We must be satisfied 
with these general outlines of H^re. It is the iden- 
tity of the germ which gives us the conviction that 
the common beginning of Greek and Vedic mytho- 
logy is a historical fact, and it is this historical fact 
which is of supreme importance to the student of 
Comparative Mythology, as the beginning of the 
history of the human mind. If we are able to 
discover more far-reaching similarities or identities, 
as Dyaush-pitar and Jupiter, as sArdho mdrutas and 
9erfo Martio\ d&tiro vas<in4m = 8cot^/>€5 idcjv, we 
ought to be thankful, but we ought never to forget 
that our real object is to make the foundation sure, 
to establish the fact of a common beginning of 
mythology, and to fix that beginning as antecedent 
to the Aryan Separation. The fact therefore that 
Hdre does not exist in the Veda as a goddess called 
Sv4r&, ought to be no disappointment, particularly 
if we see how her place is occupied there by other 
names such as Aditi or Ushas or Urvasl, who is 
called rdgasaA vimfinl, traversing the clouds, like 
H^re traversing the sky on her chariot prepared by 

' S. B. E., vol. xxxii, p. xxv. 
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Hdbe and by the Horae. The later development of 
Hdre, as protectress of marriage, as assisting with 
Eileithyia at the birth of children, as representing the 
dignity of married womanhood, all this does not and 
could not exist in the Veda. Still, if the oak images 
of H^re in the grove of Alalkomenae, and the 
wooden statues of Smilis could grow into the Juno 
Ludovisi, why should not a cloud or air goddess of 
India, whether called Sviri or Urva^i or any other 
such name, have supplied the first germs from 
which the Boo>7rt9 rroTVLa *H/mj, in all her majesty, 
descended ? 

Eiir6pe. 
Among the many epithets of HSre there is one 
that sheds more light on her character. If we are 
right in supposing that names beginning with cv/>v, 
wide, are generally names of sun-gods or dawn- 
goddesses, and if in several of the heroines carried off 
by Zeus, we have recognised ancient representatives 
of the dawn, we can hardly be wrong in taking Zeus 
Euryopa, the wide-seeing Zeus, for Zeus in his solar 
character, and if so, then Eur6pe, the wide-seeing, or 
wide-shining, cairied off by Zeus in the shape of 
a white bull, as a slightly disguised dawn-goddess. 
But if that is admitted, it becomes important to 
observe that H6re also is called Eur6pia, and thus 
betrays her character as originally a matutinal 
apparition, though afterwards extending her sway 
through the air (antarikshaprA) over heaven and 
earth. If some scholars maintain that none of these 
arguments is clinching, and that a mere incredulous 
smile can dispose of them all, have they never 
thought what an extraordinary state of things it 
would be if all these coincidences were the result of 
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mere accident ? There was a time when in geology 
Ammonites and similar petrifactions were treated as 
mere lusus natm-ae, but that time is over, and ought 
to have been over long ago in mythology also. The 
organic nature of myths ought to be recognised once 
for all, and if we cannot as yet discover the original 
life in all myths, as little as in all geological petri- 
factions, the general principle ought to remain un- 
shaken that there is nothing in mythology that had 
not originally a meaning, a purpose, an organic, that 
is a rational structure, 

Kronos, who was the father of Zeus, of H^re, 
Hestia, D6m6ter, Hades, and Poseidon, is unknown 
in India. Even in Greece he was a god without 
a history, and I still, with Welcker, hold it to be 
most likely that he was invented ex post, in order to 
account for the name of the Kpopwves or the KpovCScu. 
Kpovos may, whatever may be said to the con- 
trary, stand dialectically for xpoi'o?, time, and as 
aevitemus, from aevum, time, came to mean aeternus, 
eternal, Kpovio^, too, may have been a name of the 
eternal gods, oi del iovre^, and when no longer 
understood may have suggested a Kp6po<s, as the 
father of the Kpovi(ov€<;, as Ovpavo^ was the father 
of the Ovpapi(ov€s. This, of course, may be called 
a mere hypothesis, but what else could it be ? Only, 
until a better hypothesis can be framed, it may 
well be allowed to hold the ground. 

Akmon. 

Though in the Veda we hear neither of a father 
or grandfather of Dyaus, corresponding to Kronos or 
VOL. n. G 
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Ouranos, for Vaxuna is not called the father of 
Dyaus, it may be that the language of the Veda and 
Avesta can help us to explain the name of one who, 
according to Eustathius, was the father of Ouranos, 
nay, who was also called the father of Kronos^ 
This is Akmon, which in Greek means meteoric 
stone, thunderbolt and anvil. But how could 
Akmon in any of these senses be called the father of 
Ouranos ? The riddle, like many other mythological 
riddles, has been solved by etymology. Akmon is 
clearly the Vedic a^man, which means stone, and 
afterwards thunderbolt, but also heaven, so that its 
dual is actually used in the sense of heaven and 
earth (Rv. II, 12, 3) K It is clear therefore that the 
sky had once been conceived as a stone vault, and 
this is confirmed by the fact that in the Avesta also 
asman means sky, and has remained the name of 
sky to the present day in the modem Persian word 
for sky, which is ksmkn. 

From a^man in the sense of sky, or from aK/icDP 
in the same sense, was derived 'A/c/noi'tSai, according 
to Hesychius, another name for OvpaviSai. As the 
Ouranidae required an Ouranos, the Kronidae a 
Kronos, and, as we are told, the Adityas an Aditi, 
the Akmonidae required a personified Akmon, not in 
the sense of either stone, thunderbolt, or anvil, but 

* Eust. Comm. 1 1 54, 2 3 ; 11 50, 59. Roth, in Z. D. M. G. ii, p. 44. 

' Yih &smsLnoh antdA agnfm ^^ana, ' He who produced Agni 
fi*om between the two a^mana' We cannot translate this by 
* he who produced fire from between two flints,' because it occurs 
among the heroic achievements of Indra, such as killing the 
serpent Agni, and driving the cows out of the cave of Vala, while 
striking sparks out of a flint is hardly an heroic achievement 
for a god. 
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in the sense of ovpav6<;, sky, and therefore, like 
Ouranos, sometimes represented as a son of Gaia. 

In Sanskrit the sun also is conceived as a stone, 
for instance in the 6>at.-br. IX, 2, 3, 14, asau v4 
4dityo.5m4 p7^niA, 'That sun is a dazzling stone/ 

It is in this way that names of Greek gods, such 
as Zeus, H^re, or Akmon, can be rendered intelligible, 
whether their prototypes in Sanskrit had assuiped 
a personal mythological character, as in the case of 
Zeus, or whether they existed in the shape of 
nouns only, but of nouns intelligible in their etymo- 
logical structure, and sometimes in the Veda still 
used in their original meaning. 

When we are dealing with the poetical creations 
of an age beyond the beginnings of history, we must 
not expect absolute certainty, we must be satisfied 
with probability. Who was present at the naming 
of Kronos, of Zeus, or H6re ? Still we may be 
satisfied of one thing, that every one of the names 
of the Aryan gods had a beginning, had a reason, 
or, what is the same thing, an etymology. If such 
a reason can be discovered we should not think that 
it must be wrong because it is not absolutely con- 
vincing, not altogether beyond the reach of doubt. 
That some rays of light have fallen firom the Veda 
to light up the dark recesses of Greek mythology, 
no one who has eyes to see can have failed to see. 
Several comparisons of Vedic and Greek deities 
which at first seemed incredible have year after 
year become more and more evident. Scepticism is 
most usefiil in all scientific researches, but scepticism 
may become as pernicious to the progress of learning 
as dogmatism, if at the very beginning of new 
inquiries it demands the same degree of certainty 

G 2 
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which can only be the result of a long accumulation 
of evidence. I can still remember the time when it 
was stoutly denied by many classical scholars that 
the language of India could claim any relationship 
with the classical languages, Greek and Latin. 
Who doubts it now ? If a comparison of Indian 
and Greek deities was treated, nay is stiU treated, 
with flippant contempt by certain scholars, is that 
any reason why we should not persevere ? Is it 
likely that a mine which has yielded what even the 
most ignorant must accept as sterling gold, should 
yield nothing else, if only we persevere, undaunted 
by disappointments, undismayed by gibes and jeers ? 

Kronos. 

If there is another explanation of Kronos which 
would make of him a primary, not a merely secondary 
deity, why should we not examine it dispassionately, 
and if it seems preferable, accept it ? I do not look 
upon Welcker as infallible, stiU less upon myself. 
All I ask for is a certain amount of seriousness and 
scientific temper. 

It has been maintained by several scholars, and 
apparently approved by Curtius, whom in matters 
of Greek scholarship I still venture to consider as 
an authority, that Kronos may be connected with 
Kpatpci) (Kpaiaivcj), to perform. G. Hermann for the 
same reason had rendered Kronos by Perficus. This 
Kpaipct) {KpdvTfop) has been connected with the Sans- 
krit kri (kri-nomi, karman), and this kW has in Sans- 
krit already assumed the general meaning of to make, 
to do. In this way Kronos would mean the maker, 
possibly the creator of the world. Now I ask, first 
of all, is Kronos ever represented as the maker or 
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creator of the world ; I might even go on to ask, was 
any one of the Greek gods originally conceived 
in that character? Others have pointed to the 
Vedic krilna, strong, as the nearest approach to 
Kronos. There would be no phonetic diflSculty, 
but is Kronos the strong god in any sense of the 
word? 

Besides, roots of such faded meaning as kW, to make, 
may always be accepted as belonging to a secondary 
phase of thought. We know that even in Hebrew, 
bard, to create, meant originally to cut, to hew, to 
shape, and this, I should think, was also the original 
meaning of kar. In some forms, such as the aor. 
askWta, we can clearly see that kar was originally 
skar', and corresponds to Greek Keipo) for cKeipcD, 
Zend kar. In Latin we find cul-ter, knife, but 
scarifico, to scrape, and if curtus, short, and scor- 
tum, hide, are referred to kWt, to cut, rather than 
to kn", we must remember that kWt itself is only 
a differentiated form of kW. And here we see the 
natural development of thought, beginning with 
cutting, shearing, scraping, and tanning a hide (cf. 
gerben), and ending with preparing, making, and 
creating. The sense of cutting and scraping appears 
again in Sk. kWtti, hide, in cortex, bark, &c. 

For the same reason which makes me hesitate to 
see in Kronos a mere maker or even creator, I should 
feel most unwiUing to see in Cerus mantte, a mere 
bonus creator, or to admit that Ceres was a creando 
dicta. To make and to create are far too abstract, 
nay too metaphysical ideas to find a legitimate place 
in the mythopoeic age, which lived on far more 

^ Curtius, Grundzage, p. 429. 
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palpable and substantial ideas than those of making 
or creating. 

These are my reasons why I am unwilling to see in 
Kronos a creator, but why I still adhere to Welcker's 
view that Kronos was not a primary but a secondary 
deity, formed to account for the Kpovioi or Kpovici}i/€^ 
or KpoviBaL, while I see in Kpovo^ a dialectic variety 
of xpoi^'s, and in ypovo^ a word possibly connected 
with kshana, a moment (/cat/>o9), afterwards time 
in general, by the ordinary transition from the 
special to the general, from a time to the time, and 
all time. 

Of course, if certain scholars say that all this is 
pure rationalism, and that we must not attempt to 
rationalise mythology, it is impossible to rationalise 
or to reason with them. 

What argument, what real reason has ever been 
brought forward against Zeus as the husband of 
D^mSter (who shares with H^re the name of Eur6pe) 
being Dyaus, the bright sky, fertilising the earth, 
and begetting of her that young vegetation, that 
[KopTj) which returns every spring to her mother, and 
every winter is carried away by the unseen god of 
the lower world ? Was not the same story told of 
D6m6ter and JSson (vivasv&n), only that their child 
was called Ploutos, or wealth ? It was surely no 
very great stretch of poetical fancy if that young 
vegetatiofi was called Kore, the child ^ and was 
represented as carried off in winter by Hades, the 
invisible, the god of the subterraneous regions. 
I do not say that this is perfectly certain, but it is 

^ See Mannhardt, on the parallelism between child and com, 
Quellen, p. 307 and chapter vi, Kind und Eorn, p. 350 seq. 
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an interpretation more or less remembered by the 
Greeks themselves, and till a better one can be dis- 
covered, it may teach us at all events that the 
Greeks also were fully aware that behind their 
mythological stories there must be something real, 
something tangible, something intelligible. The 
myth of Ddmdter and Kore is perfectly intelligible 
to any one who has a feeling for poetry. It is 
poetry which appeals even to us when in the first 
warm days of spring we watch the marvellous return 
of our favourite flowers, and ask ourselves, as we see 
them breaking forth from the hard soil or from the 
dark dry branches of our shrubs and trees, where 
they can have been hidden, unseen by mortal eyes. 
Nor is the sadness and the wailing of D6m6ter 
beyond our sympathy when day after day the 
flowers and leaves wither and fall, and the trees 
stand again before us dead and dark, and we ask 
ourselves whether we shall live to see them again. 
We may know where the germs of a new life, of 
a new beautiful spring are hiding, but can we say 
more than that they are in invisible hands, or in the 
hands of Hades, the invisible, and that the child 
or the spring will return whenever Ddm^ter or the 
earth is embraced by Zeus, the brightness of the 
sky ? Zeus, as united with H6re, with Ddmdter and 
with many other goddesses and heroines, is always 
the same Zeus, and in the background we may 
always discover the same Dyaus. 

The Wives of Zeus. 1. Eurynome. 

Let us examine some of these wives of Zeus. When 
Zeus is called the husband of Eurynome, the very 
name of Eurynome (beginning with evpv, Sk. uru, 
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wide) suggests her meaning as the Dawn. She is said 
to have been an old goddess who had ruled on Olym- 
pos before Kronos and Rhea ^. If she is said to have 
become by Zeus the mother of the Charites, what is 
that again but the often repeated story of Dyaus, as 
the lover of Ushas, the dawn, surrounded or carried 
along by the Haritas, the bright rays or horses of 
the morning sun ? If she, bs Basileia, is called the 
wife of Hyperion and mother of H6lios and Seldne 
(Diod. iii, 57), can we doubt of her original 
character ? 

2. Zeus, Ldto and ApoUon and Artemis. 

Next, if Zeus with L6to begets Apollon and 
Artemis, why should we doubt that L6to was the 
night, from \av6dveiVy latere ^ the sister of Astoria, 
the starry sky, or that DSlos, the birthplace of 
Apollon, was the bright East, while Ortygia, the 
birthplace of Artemis, is explained by the Sanskrit 
vartikA, the quail, i. e. the returning morn or spring ^? 

* Of course all these myths sprang up independently, not one 
from the other, and were afterwards arranged genealogically 
and chronologically. When Elronos was said to be the husband 
of Ehea, or Eheia, Bheia was not yet the Magna Mater, nor 
Hekate. She probably was nothing but an earth-goddess, and 
her name might well be accepted as corresponding to urvi, the 
broad, a Vedic name for the Earth. Urvl stands for *varvi 
(cf . varlyasi), and the initial e of *«p«ta is lost in Greek, see Lobeck, 
De prosthesi et aphaeresi vocalis e, Pathologia I, p. 46. When 
afterwards Bhea became mixed up with Ddmdter, with 
Hekate and with the Magna Mater and Kybele it is difficulty if 
not impossible, to follow her development. She becomes an 
Asiatic rather than a Greek goddess, and few traces, beyond 
her name, are left of her Aryan origin. 

' See the argument elaborated by Fay, L c, p. 4, note. 

' Science of Language, ii, 626. 
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In the Veda this VartikA is represented as 
swallowed hy a wolf, hut delivered from his mouth 
by the A^vins, the gods of the early morning. 
What the meaning of such a myth was, is surely 
not diflScult to see, if we have once learnt that the 
chief subjects of ancient mythological language were 
taken from the changes of day and night, of light 
and darkness, of spring and winter. It may be quite 
true that such words as L6to and Latona, as derived 
from XaOeip and latere, are not in accordance with 
the phonetic rules which determine the formation of 
appellative nouns. It would indeed be extraordinary 
if they were, and if in mythology alone proper names 
were free from all the accidents which befall them 
everywhere else. Besides, the principal strength of 
our arguments in support of these comparisons lies 
in the facts, while the names supply us with con- 
firmatory evidence only, and would leave the facts 
to speak for themselves, even if no linguistic 
evidence were forthcoming in support of them. We 
are never surprised if we see the gods called the 
children of Zeus, the god of the sky, and if these 
children must have mothers, what is more natural 
than that they should be goddesses or representatives 
of the earth, or of the dawn, or of the air? 

8. Zeus, Ldda, Helena. 

I therefore have no hesitation in seeing in the 
heroine called L6da also another representative of 
the first grey dawn, the Vedic SaranyA. If Zeus 
was supposed to have approached her in the shape 
of a swan, we know that in the Veda, as well as in 
the later mythological language of India, hamsa, swan, 
was a well-known representative of the sun. K her 
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sons are the twins, the Dioskouroi, i. e. the A^vins, 
day and night, her daughter, Helena, can be nothing 
but the beautiful morning, the offspring of the dark 
twilight. I do not attempt at present any etymo- 
logical explanation of Kastor and Polydeukes, but I 
am as strongly convinced as ever that in the name 
of Helena we have a remnant of the Vedic Saramd,, 
a near relation of SaranyA. She is represented as a 
dog, as Sarany^l is represented as a horse, and if the 
Haritas, the horses of the sun, became Charis (Aphro- 
dite) and the Charites, why should not Saram&, the 
dog, have become Helena ? If we read that SaramA 
was the first to discover the cattle in the cave (the 
night), which Indra breaks open every morning, 
what can she be in the ancient mythological phrase- 
ology of India, if not the morning light ? I am 
fully aware that the change of m into n in the 
middle of a word is conditioned, as in fiaCvco = gamya, 
&c., by a following y. But I hold that in a proper 
name such an irregularity as n for m is admissible. 
Besides we should not forget that the root sar is 
used with special reference to the rays of light (Rv. V, 
I, i), and that derivative suffixes vary, most of all in 
Greek, so that out of many derivatives of the root 
sar, Sarani would have been quite as possible a form 
as SaramA or SaranyA (ush^ia = ushma, fomus = 
formus). But the real question is this. We have 
in the Veda a SaramA who is carried oflF by the 
Panis, but is restored to her rightful liege ; and we 
have in Greece a Helena who is carried off by Paris, 
but restored in the end to her rightful husband. The 
same person is in the Veda in close relation with twins ; 
SaramA as mother of the SArameyau, Helena as sister 
of the DioskouroL In the GWhya-sutras of P&raskara, 
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I, 16, 24, we actually read of twin brothers of 
SaramA, viz. ASy&ma-Sabalau. Is it likely then that 
these two persons should bear a name, the same 
in every vowel and consonant except the m, which 
ought not to appear as n in Greek, except when final 
(tarn = Tov)y or when followed by y (gamyate = fiaCv(a)'i 
No doubt it should have been 'EXc/xi;, not ^Ekevrf, 
though it might surely have been in Sanskrit 
SaranA as well as Saramd,. Is all this mere accident, 
and was there no thought-relationship whatever 
between SaramA and Helena in the fai* distance ? 
It is no doubt a mere accident, still it is curious 
that Helena has regained the m in her most recent 
form, for it is well known that the Feu de St. Elme 
was originally the fire of Helena. Cf. Lydus (De 
Ostentis), to Se tolovtov, (rxfj/ia . . . ot ttjv OaKarrav 
TrXcoiATc? ^ISXivrjv Kokovo't.v. (Decharme, I.e., p. 609.) 
It has been argued very gravely that Sai-am4 is only 
a bitch, and Helena the most beautiful woman of 
Greece. Yes, but the Haritas in the Veda are only 
horses, the Charites in Greece are the Graces ! And 
why is Saramsl a ^unl or Kvcav'i Not, like Helen, 
for her shamelessness ^ but simply because she was 
conceived as hunting round the ends of the sky to 
discover the stolen cattle of Indra ^. 

More diflScult than the marriages of Zeus hitherto 
mentioned, is his union with Maia (Mala) and her 
becoming through him the mother of Hermes, the 
SS,rameya. Maia has been taken for a representative 
of the earth or of the dawn (mahl), an etymology 
which we shall have to discuss hereafter, when we 
have first cleared up the character of Hermes, her son. 

* II. vi, 344, 356. ' Rv. X, 108, 5. 
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4. Zeus, Aiglna, Aiakos. 

To explain all the love affairs of Zeus would be 
difficult, if not impossible. Many of them are mere 
variations of one and the same theme. Some of 
them are clearly of local origin. Thus when a royal 
family had once assumed the title of Aioycj/cts, or 
Zeus-born, Zeus was soon fabled to have been their 
real ancestor, and his wife would naturally be the 
country over which they reigned, or the river run- 
ning by the side of the royal castle. Thus if Aiakos 
was king of Aiglna by the grace of Zeus, Ai^na 
would naturally become his mother, and Zeus her 
husband. Hence arose without any effort the 
legend that Zeus, whose character as a true pater 
patriae was well known all over Greece, had in the 
form of an eagle carried off Aiglna. She was 
the daughter of Asdpus, one of the many rivers of 
that name, a name probably transferred from the 
river in the Peloponnesus to that in Aiglna, Aiglna 
having been colonised by emigrants from the Pelo- 
ponnesus. As6pus, offended by the violence of Zeus, 
fought against him, but was driven back by the 
thunderbolt of the god. Aiakos, the son of Zeus 
and Aiglna, ruled in Aiglna which, before it was 
colonised, had the name of Oindne or Oindpia. It 
is clear therefore that the myth of Aiakos and of 
his parents, Zeus and Aiglna, contains a number 
of local or historical elements which cannot be 
expected to yield to any linguistic analysis. If we 
call them historical, we must remember that Aiakos 
was the father of P^leus, and P6leus the father of 
Achilles, both belonging to pre-historic and mytho- 
logical rather than to historic ages. Still in the 
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case of Aiakos facts and myths seem to confirm each 
other, and we may be satisfied that the story of the 
marriage between Zeus and Aiglna is no more than 
a legendary tradition that Oin6ne was colonised by 
Greeks from the Peloponnesus, that its name was 
changed fi:om Oin6ne to Aiglna, owing possibly to 
a change fi:om vine-culture to goat-breeding, and 
that Aiakos, its first ruler, was naturally called the 
son of Aigina, and like many founders of royal 
dynasties, the son of Zeus. In much the same way 
the hero eponymos of many other countries was 
represented as the son of Zeus and some local 
nymph. 

If such a myth had once been started, poets were 
perfectly fi:ee to elaborate it and to add whatever 
would most please their hearers. In all such cases we 
must be satisfied with the main outlines of the myth, 
and not attempt any more minute elucidation. It 
is possible that Aiaicos meant originally a son of Ata, 
or the earth, a kind of yrjyevri^i or terri-gena, but we 
must always remember that the poetical flights of 
fancy of poets five thousand years ago may have 
differed fi:om our own. 

6. Zeus, KaUisto, and Arkas. 

Otfried MuUer, without any help from Compara- 
tive Philology, has succeeded in unravelling several 
of these love affairs of Zeus. 

There is an Arkadian legend that Zeus, after 
changing Kallisto, the daughter of Lyk&on, and 
a companion of Artemis, into a bear, had from her 
a son of the name of Arkas. Otfried MuUer sees in 
this legend the usual claim of a divine descent put 
forward by the Arkadians, as by other Greek tribes. 
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If the Arkadians had chosen as their ancestors Zeus 
Lykaios and Artemis Kallisto, everything else might 
be left to the imagination of Arkadian bards, though 
modern interpreters might possibly detect in the 
name of the Arkades ^ and in the change of Kallisto 
into a bear, traces of totemism unsuspected by 
Otfiied Mtiller. Similar cases of the hero eponymos 
of a country being made the son of Zeus, are 
frequent, Akragas, Dardanos, Myrmidon, Orcho- 
menos, Lokros, Argos, Hellen, Magnes, Lakedaimon, 
Makedon, all are represented as the sons of Zeus and 
some nymph invented ad hoc. 

6. Zensy Alkmdney and Hdrakles. 
That many ingredients in the character of 
Hdrakles were solar, is probably no longer denied by 
anybody. That Zeus should he called his father is 
therefore natural enough, but the meaning of the 
name of his mother Alkmdne is more difficult to 
explain, unless we are satisfied with tracing it to 
the root arA:, to shine, from which Curtius has 
derived the name of her father ^RXeicrpvciv, and of 
'HXcKTO)/), an old name of the sun, used by Homer 
and by Empedokles \ 

7. Zeus and Semele. 

It is a peculiar feature in the marriages of Zeus 

and of gods corresponding to him, as representing 

the sky or the sun, that their wives are often 

doomed to death, like Semele ^ and the children of 

' Sk. riksha, bear, apKros, ursus, Ir. art. 

* Empedokles, 263, ^X«»CTwp tc x^e^v tc kclL ovpav^t Tf^e 6d\a(r<ra. 

' The original character of Semele remains doubtful But why 
should she be called Hye (rain), while Zeus is called Hyes and 
Hyetios ? Are not these names derived from the same root su 
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the marriage exposed or deserted. The children are 
often twins, and there is often a third child, generally 
a beautiful sister. The facts of nature which explain 
these legends are the short union between the sun 
and either the dark night or the first glimmerings of 
the morning light. The death of Semele before the 
brilliant eflRilgence of Zeus, is only a Greek rendering 
of the violence done to Ushas (dawn) by Indra, and 
her disappearance in consequence. The daughter of 
that union is sometimes the dawn again, which 
vanishes as soon as the sun rises above the horizon, 
or which remains visible for a short time, during the 
bright hours of the morning, nay which sometimes 
is recognised as returning again into the arms of 
the setting sun, as the twilight of the evening. 

Twin Deities. 
The twins have been recognised by us as represent- 
ing the prominent dual aspects of the diurnal drama, 
that is, light and darkness, morning and evening, day 
and night, heaven and earth, sometimes sun and moon, 
summer and winter. These double aspects are repre- 
sented in Sanskrit under various names, such as 
A^vinau, Dyu-ni^au (rodasyau), Dy4v&-pWthivyau, 
Ush4sft-naktA, Ahor^trau, also Yamau, Bhr^tarau, 
nay even Mitnt-varuriau, Agni-varu?mu, &c. Every 
one of these names and concepts may lead to new 
legends, in appearance totally different from each 
other, and yet in their deepest roots the same. 

which gives us Soma and Savitri in the Veda ? Why should 
another of her names he Thydne, and Thydneus that of 
Dionysos, who was her son hy Zeus ? The Greeks took the 
name Semele as a dialectic variety of OtfiiXri in the sense of 
earth. Are all these questions disposed of by the discovery of 
Samlath? 
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8. Zens, Antiope, Amphlon and Zdthos. 

The two Dioskouroi,the brothers of Helena, the sons 
of L6da, are apparently very different fi'om Amphlon 
and Z^thos, the twin sons of Zeus and Antiope, yet 
we shall see how these two couples of twins also 
were in their origin nearly related. 

Antiope is called the daughter of Nykteus, just as 
the dawn is frequently represented as sprung from 
the night. The name of *Avnyovela has been 
explained by Stephanus Byz. by wpoa-ea-wepu)^, 
western. It is possible, therefore, though I should 
say no more, that the same idea was expressed in 
the name of Antiope, who would then be the 
western bride of Amphlon. And who could 
Amphlon be if he is the son of Zeus and Antiope, 
and if he is called he who moves around, like 
Hyperion, he who is above, if not the daily sun? 
He became afterwards the husband of Niobe, and 
thus entered into a new mythical cycle. 

If the Dioskouroi, the twin sons of Ldda, were 
originally day and night, what else can Amphlon 
and Zdthos have been in the beginning of their 
mythological career? And does not Euripides in 
the Phoenissae 609, actually call Amphlon and 
ZSthos the two Dioskouroi on their white horses ^ ? 

0. Zeus, Di6ne, Dla. 

Other marriages of Zeus admit of similar explana- 
tion. In the same way in which Eurynome became 
the mother of the Charites by Zeus, Di6ne (Sk. 
*div&n4), became by him the mother of Aphrodite, 
the principal Chans. 

* Hesychius, a v. AM^cricovpoi, ol *E\tvris adcX^oc, Koi Zrjdos Kal 
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Dla (Aia), another wife of Zeus, becomes through 
him (who had assumed the form of a horse) or 
through Ixlon, the mother of Peirithoos, again, he 
who runs roimd. Kuhn explained Ixion as the solar 
wheel, Mannhardt takes him in the sense of a whirl- 
wind, and Dia in the sense of Nephele or cloud. 
M. Michel Br^ (Melanges, p. 169) sees in Ixlon the 
Sk. word akshivan, i.e. with a wheel, and explains 
him as the solar wheel turning round and round 
every day. When this which was originally a 
simple physical fact ceased to be understood, it was 
explained as a punishment. Then came the time 
when the question was asked why Ixlon was 
punished in that way, and the answer was that 
he, as one of the Centaurs or cloud-heroes, had 
attempted to do violence to H6re, the bright air, and 
the wife of Zeus. And as this seemed too great an 
outrage, another story arose that Zeiis had created 
Nephele, a cloud, to take the place of his wife 
instead of H6re. With these few questions and 
answers, M. Michel Br^al thinks that the whole 
myth of Ixlon can be accounted for, and I think he 
is right in the main, but there still remains the 
difficulty why Ixlon or the wheel, if a solar hero, 
should have been a Centaur or a Grandharva, or 
a cloud, and whether the cloud overcasting the air 
could have been taken for an insult to H6re 
meditated by Ixlon. Here some other motives have 
stiQ to be discovered. Before we can hope to discover 
the root of this myth, it should be settled whether 
Ata is simply meant for Ata, i.e. heavenly or divine, 
or whether it is an independent word. The divine 
could hardly have been the name of an individual 
deity, particularly as we have diflferent goddesses and 

VOL. II. H 
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heroines under the same name. We declined to 
accept Athanatos, immortal, as the original name 
of Athene, nor could we accept Theia, when wife 
of Hyperion and mother of Helios, Selene, and 
fios, in the general sense of a goddess or divine 
person. She could only be devl in the sense of 
brilliant. There may even have been a Atos, for 
the great festival of the Pandla seems to postulate 
the existence of a Zcvs Ilaj/Sios, but this is a question 
which must be left to Greek scholars to answer, 
while Latin scholars will have to account for their 
Dea dia. 

10. Zeus, Protogeneia^ Aethlios. 

If Zeus is said to be the father of Aethlios, i.e. the 
race-horse, this race-horse can only be the hoi-se 
that every day races across the sky, and if his 
mother is called Protogeneia, the first-bom, her 
name speaks for itself as that of the dawn 
(Primigenia). 

11. Zensy ^lektray Harmonia, Dardanosy and J&sion. 

On similar grounds Elektra, the bright, can only 
be the dawn, and if she by Zeus became the mother 
of Harmonia and of Dardanos and JSsion, we have 
here again the usual birth of the dawn-goddess and 
of the diurnal twins corresponding to Helena and 
the two DioskouroL 

12. ZeoSy Danae, and Perseus. 

It is more difficult to discover the etymology of 
DS^nae. Being the mother of Perseus, in many 
respects a second Hdrakles, she must be a repre- 
sentative of the morning, like AlkmSne, like 
Eurymede, Eurym^de or Eurynome, diflTerent names 
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of the mother of Bellerophon, or like Aithra {Aidpa, 
clear sky), whom Bellerophon wished to marry, but 
who became the mother of Theseus by Aigeus. We 
think first of the dawn when Danae is said to 
receive showers of the golden rays of the sun or the 
sky in her bosom, but she may also have been meant 
for the earth, being revived by the rays of the sun. 
Danae {Aavdrj) may be a half-historical name, if it 
could be taken as the feminine of Aai'aos, and we 
should remember that Dinae is the great-grand- 
daughter of one of the DSnaides, Hypermndstra. 
But the name has also been connected with the 
Vedic D&nu, which means a demon, both in the 
singular and plural, and is really a synonym of 
VWtra, though in one passage it seems to be the 
name of the mother of VWtra. The descendants of 
this D4nu, or the D&navas, are the demons who are 
always the enemies of the Devas. We have seen 
that several of the bright deities are represented as 
the oflfepring of the dark powers, for the simple reason 
that the first light of the day might be said to 
spring from the darkness of the night. D&nae ^ 
would then stand for D&navi, and her nocturnal 
natiure would well harmonise with her being kept 
in a dark tower, with the name of her mother Eury- 
dike, and likewise with that of her father Akrisios 
(indistinct ?). But the name is in this case of little 
help, while the general character of the story is such 
that it cannot have had any but a solar origin. It 
is a thoroughly solar idea, for instance, that the 
oflfepring is destined to become the murderer of his 

^ The shortening of the vowel in D&nae and D&naides may 
be due either to the requirements of the epic hexameter, or to 
a recollection of the historical name of the Danaoi 

H 2 
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father or grandfather. This fate seems inevitable 
with every young sun or coming day, whose very 
birth implies the death of the preceding day. Thus 
Oidipus is the predestined murderer of his father 
Laios, J&son indirectly of Pelias, and Perseus of his 
grandfather Akrisios. Perseus, whatever else he 
may be meant for, was clearly a luminous hero, 
XpvcronaTpo^s, the son of a golden father. 

Whatever may be said against this or that name, 
is it likely that in this cluster of the wives of Zeus the 
same idea should suggest itself again and again with- 
out a cause ? No doubt if we read of Aithra being 
taken captive by Kastor and Polydeukes and sent to 
Troy as the slave of Helena, again if we read how her 
grandson D^mophon claimed her from Agamemnon, 
and how Agamemnon at last obtained her freedom 
from Helena, we perceive little of the clear sky in 
her or of the birth of the morning in Theseus. This 
physical background lies far beyond the beginning of 
what we possess of Greek mythical poetry, but it 
existed nevertheless as surely as the coarse Xoana 
existed before the statues of Phidias, as surely as 
even in the French word Journal there hides the 
name of Dyaus. And is it not strange that even in 
her legendary character Aithra should be the captive 
of the Dioskouroi and the slave of Helena, all of 
them, as we saw, matutinal deities, all of them 
children of Zeus, the bright sky, and of some nymph 
or goddess representing the many-sided and many- 
named Dawn ? Surely these broad facts cannot be 
put aside for the sake of some phonetic irregularities, 
supposing they existed, or because to our modem 
mind many of these ancient fancies seem far-fetched 
or monotonous or monstrous. It is easy to cavil at 
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this or that equation, but to treat the whole mass 
as a farrago of mere unmeaning coincidences is more, 
I hope, than even the most determined Euhemerist 
would venture to attempt. 

Vedio and other Aryan Mythologies. 

It is true the lesson of the origin of the Aryan 
gods is learnt more easily from the Veda than from 
any other source, but when once learnt we cannot 
hesitate to apply it to other mythologies also. That 
we shall ever gain perfect certainty in our interpreta- 
tions is out of the question, and that we shall ever 
convince those who do not wish to be convinced, 
and who shut their eyes to the dangerous charms of 
Vedic literature, is extremely doubtful. But that 
should never discourage serious inquiry, particularly 
when some of the most interesting and most impor- 
tant questions in the early development of the 
human race are at stake. We know that it was 
impossible to convince the most learned cardinals of 
the movement of the earth. We are better off than 
Galilei, for at all events we are not forced to recant, 
whatever anathema popular journalists may hurl at 
our heads. We ai*e convinced in our hearts, and 
truth, we know, is in no hurry. 

Indian Myths. 

The case of Zeus-Dyaus will show us most 
clearly what we ought to expect in comparing Greek 
and Vedic mythology, and likewise what we ought 
not to expect. There are many legends in India 
which are exclusively Indian, and of which we can 
watch the growth on Indian soil, such as the stories 
of iSTiva, Vishnu, and Brahman. It is true that even 
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these have antecedents that may go back to a 
far more distant antiquity than we imagine ; still 
the form in which they have reached ns is so 
peculiarly Indian that no one would think of a com- 
parison between them and Greek or Roman legends 
on genealogical principles. Unfortunately these 
were the very myths on which Sir William Jones 
and his contemporaries exercised their ingenuity so 
that /Siva was equated with Zcvs, Grane^a with 
Janus, and an opinion was expressed ' that Egyptian 
priests had come from the Nile to the GangA and 
YamunA to visit the /Sarmans of India as the Greeks 
visited them at a later time, rather to acquire than 
to impart knowledge ^' These premature attempts 
at Comparative Mythology roused a feeling among 
scholars which is not yet extinct, and which has been 
strengthened of late by Professor Gruppe's attempt 
to explain the similarities between all the religions 
and mythologies of the world by means of actual 
exportation from India, and not as the result of 
a common development like that of the language 
of the Aryas in Asia and Europe. If others have 
again and again expressed their conviction that it 
was impossible that the ancient Aryas should have 
elaborated so many of their oldest myths from the 
same solar materials, all we can say is that by 
a study of the Veda they should try to learn what 
is real, before they attempt to prove what is 
impossible. That people who know the Veda should 
ever doubt the prevalence of solar ideas in the Vedic 
hymns, and the survival of some of them in the 
mythologies of other Aryan speakers, I consider 

' Chips, iv, p. 209. 
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simply impossible. However ready some of us may 
be to listen to what Maoris and Hottentots have to 
tell us, nothing will shake our conviction that the 
substance of the Vedic and most of the Aryan gods 
is physical. One thing is certain, and not denied 
even by the most determined doubtei*s, namely, that 
the common backgi'ound of Zeus, Jupiter, and Dyaus 
has been discovered in the Vedic hymns. Nay, 
even those who are fond of scoffing at the labours of 
such men as Kuhn, Br^al, Darmesteter and others, 
fall down before Zeus = Jupiter = Dyaus. They 
believe in the father of the devas, but not in his 
sons and daughters. Now it is quite true that 
the idea of a divine family under the patriarchal 
authority of a father of gods and men is much less 
prominent in the Veda than in Homer, yet it exists, 
and the thought that the principal gods are the sons 
of Dyaus, as they are of Zeus, meets us clearly in 
scattered passages of the Veda. We know that 
Athene, ApoUon, Artemis, Ares, Eileithyia, Hermes, 
H^phaistos, Dionysos, Persephone, H6be, and 
Aphrodite, besides minor deities, such as the 
Charites, the Muses, the Horae, the Dioskouroi, and 
Helena, and many other heroines, are all represented 
in Greece as the children of Zeus. The family of 
Dyaus is not so large, still the name of Divas putra, 
Divo duhit4, or Divo napd,t is assigned to many gods 
in the Veda also. Ushas is constantly called Divo 
duhitA, the daughter of Dyaus, and is the prototype, 
as we have seen, of ever so many of the daughters 
of Zeus. The A^vins are always the Divo nap&tA, 
the two descendants, or Divo narS,, the two men of 
Dyaus. The Maruts are the sons of Dyaus, or his 
men (naraA). Even Agni (HI, 25, i) and Indra 
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(IV, 17, 4) appear in some places as his sons, and 
the same applies to Pargranya (VII, 102, i), Sftrya 
(X, 37, i), ApaA, tKe waters or clouds (III, i, 6, 
yahvYA), nay even to the Oshadhls or plants (VII, 
70, 3)^ But though this large assembly of the 
children of Zeus in Greece and of Dyaus in the Veda 
exhibits the common background of Greek and 
Vedic mythology in the clearest light, we see at 
the same time the characteristic difference between 
these creations of the Greek and of the Indian genius. 
The Greek, to whom eveiything divine had become 
human, postulated for each child of Zeus a mother, 
and thus a number of goddesses and heroines were 
called into being, and drawn into the net of more or 
less exciting intrigues. There is little or nothing of 
this in the Veda. The sons, no doubt, presuppose 
a father, and that father is decidedly Dyaus as a 
masculine. But no further question was asked as to 
who in each case was their mother, nor were such 
stories invented as that of Zeus giving birth by 
himself to his daughter Athene, the famous Divo 
duhitA of the Veda, or of H6re taking her revenge 
by becoming by herself the mother of Hdphaistos. 

Ddmdter. Earth. 

P?'ithivl, the Earth, is the companion of Dyaus in 
the compound name of Dy4v&-pWthivl. By herself 
she has at least one hymn of three verses addressed 
to her in the Rig-veda, V, 84. But she is much 
more fully celebrated in the Atharva-veda. Here in 
XII, I she stands before us as a full-grown goddess 
like DSmfiter in Greece, like Tellus in Italy, like 

* Cf. Ludwig, iii, p. 313. 
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Nerthus in Germany. In India this Prtthvi is 
invoked as the mother of men (7, 10). All mortals 
are said to be bom of her and to be supported by 
her (v. 1 5). Her name PWthivl for PWthvl seems 
at firat very unmeaning. It corresponds to the 
Greek ^Xarcca, and means no more than broad. But 
that this broad goddess had been recognised at 
a very early time we learn from finding a similar 
word used in Icelandic and likewise as a name of 
the earth. It is Fold in Icelandic, folde in Anglo- 
Saxon, Feld in German. In the Edda (Hymis 
kwidha, 24) we read : — 

Kocks crashed, gulfe howled, 

The old earth (fold 611) trembled sighing. 

The Vedic poet calls himself the son of the Earth, 
and he speaks of Par^ranya (rain-cloud) as his father 
(w. 12, 42). In another verse of the same hymn, 
however, Indra is said to be her husband, nay 
Agni (w. 6, 19) and Dyu also (v. 63) are mentioned 
as in close connection with her. This shows again 
the as yet pliant character of the Vedic gods. 
Though they have assumed a few definite features, 
they all seem to rise from an undefined background 
in which they lose their definite outlines and are 
mingled with other deities. Thus Indra, though 
different from Pargranya, may in several of his 
activities, particularly in the giving of rain, be 
actually replaced by him, just as Dyu ^ the god of 
the sky, may be merged in Agni, as the god of light, 
or be absorbed by Indra as the god of the thunder- 
storm. Nay Vivasvat, Tvash^W, Gandharva^, all 

* Cf. Rv. X, 10, 4. 

' Ey. X, 10, 4 : (Jandharv^ apsii 4py& Aa ydsh&sa naA n&bhiA 
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occur as names of Dyu. This allelotheistic tendency, 
though perfectly intelligible, led to very perplexing 
complications when some of these names and phrases 
were worked up into a complete story where father 
and son, mother and wife, could no longer be kept 
apart, though they were quite apart in the minds 
of those who gave them their first names and their 
original functions. 

The best known instance is that of the Sun and 
the Dawn, the Sun, under his various names and dis- 
guises, being called the father of the Dawn, and at 
the same time her follower or lover (Rv. I, 92, 11), 
her husband (VII, 75, 5), nay sometimes her de- 
stroyer also (II, 1 5, 6). These are facts, not fancies. 
From very early times, and before this mythology was 
finished, the people of India had begun to be shocked 
themselves at what seemed to them a case of incest, 
sanctioned by the gods. Some of their theologians 
were able to account for these apparent horrors, and 
to clear their gods from this terrible charge, but 
even during the mythopoeic age a legend sprang up 
that the gods were so incensed against Pra^d,pati or 
whatever name the solar deity then bore, that they 
had him punished by an arrow discharged at the 
culprit. The same story might have been told 
against Agni, for of him too our poet (Rv. X, 3, 3) 
says that he followed his sister from behind, svds^ium 
gkr&h abhf eti pasHt, the same that was said of 
SArya, I, 115, 2, SfiryaA. devYm ushdsam rdkaxainkm 
mdrya^ nd y6sh&m abhl eti pasA:St, ' The Sun goes 
from behind after the brilliant shining Dawn, as 
a man follows a woman.' 

paramdm gkmi t^t nau, ^ The Gandhanra in the waters and the 
water-woman, that is our origin, that is our highest kindred.* 
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That such things should have offended the Mrs. 
Grundy's of four thousand years ago is intelligible, 
but that mythologists, hardened by long inter- 
course with savages, should express themselves 
unspeakably shocked at the Chronique scandaleuse 
of the Vedic gods, seems strange. What would 
they say of Egyptian mythology where Osiris is the 
father, the brother, the husband, and son of Isis, 
nay the son of their child Horus? (Le Page Renouf, 
Hibbert Lectures, p. 85.) 

Gkda and Ddmdter. 

If now we turn our eyes from India where we 
found PWthivl, the Earth, as the companion of 
Dyaus, to Greece, we see the Earth represented 
there not only by one, but two great goddesses, by 
Gaia and D^m^ter, the former representing the 
earth in her purely elementary character, the latter 
as the field cultivated by the hand of man. Homer 
knows of Gaia as a great goddess invoked by people 
in taking an oath. Hesiod places her in the very 
centre of his theogony, as the first bom after Chaos, 
as the mother of Ouranos, of mountains and sea. 
From her union with Ouranos sprang, we are told, 
the Titans, Kronos, Themis, Rheia, Okeanos, Koios, 
Krios, Hypeiion, Japetos, Theia, Mnemosyne, Phoibe, 
TSthys, the Kykldpes, Brontes, Steropes, Arges, 
Kottos, Briareus, and Gyges. Some of these names 
speak for themselves, and are clearly representative 
of physical powers, others are as yet quite un- 
explained etymologically, and those who bear them 
act hai'dly any definite part in the mythological 
drama of Greece, so far as it is known to us. The 
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most important among them is Kronos, who was 
instigated by his mother to mutilate his father with 
an adamantine sickle. Drops of blood falling on Gaia 
became the Erinyes, the Gigantes and the Melian 
nymphs, also Aphrodite. Many more children of 
Gaia are mentioned, for she was indeed a mater 
omniparens et alma. By the marriage of two of 
her children, Ki'onos and Rheia, a new divine 
dynasty was ushered in. Their children, Hestia, 
D6m6ter, H6re, Plouton, and Poseidon, after having 
been swallowed by Kronos, were delivered by the 
youngest child Zeus, with the assistance of his 
mother Rheia, and of M^tis, the daughter of 
Ckeanos. Then followed the ten years' war between 
the Kronldai and the old Titans, which ended in the 
defeat of the Titans, and the permanent supremacy 
of Zeus and the Olympian gods. 

Of all this we find no trace in the Veda, a further 
proof that this theogony of Hesiod, though it may 
contain ancient elements, is really the outcome of 
a later period, and possibly the work of an ancient 
Greek philosopher, rather than a mere chronicle of 
local traditions. As to the story of the gods being 
swallowed and brought up again, though we cannot 
match it exactly, we saw before that its fundamental 
thought was most likely that of the bright gods or 
Devas being swallowed by the Night and brought 
back again by the Morning, although possibly 
Winter and Spring also might act the part of Night 
and Morning. When we find in Greek and in 
Sanskrit such general coincidences as that the Earth 
is called mother, supporter, wide-spread (whether 
uruvyaA;as or evpyarepvos:), the firm seat (cSo9 
do-^oXcs aUi or dhruvdm sddaA), we cannot see in 
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them more than the natural coincidences of human 
thought. We should probably find the same in 
every countiy and in every language which has 
a name for earth as an abstract being, or as 
a goddess. We are told that in Greek Ddmdter 
stands for Gr6-m6ter, and meant originally Earth- 
mother, that is Earth as mother, as Zcvs nartjp 
meant Sky as father. Phonetic consciences might 
rebel against the change in the name of D6m6ter 
of g into d, but so far as the ancient Greeks are 
concerned there can be no doubt that they had 
accepted D6m6ter as G^-mdter or Mother Earth ^ 
It is certainly strange that Gd, so common in Greek, 
should in the name of the goddess have been 
changed to Dd. There is really no excuse for it 
(Ahrens, Dial. Dor. 80), and strict phoneticians 
would say that it was impossible. Still as the 
irregularity occurs in a proper name it has to be 
accepted, the material evidence being too strong in 
favour of D6m6ter being an earth-goddess. We 
have only to look at her epithets, which are 
generally very useful indications of the true character 
of gods and goddesses, to see what she was to the 
Greeks. She is called av^t^aXTjs, giving increase, 
xXo>7<^/3os, bringing green sprouts, also ^ooKapno^, 
or simply Chloe. Other epithets of the same 
character are Kafmowoio^, fruit-maker, aTa)(yr]<f)6po^ 
and <f>€p€aTaxv^9 bearing ears, a'iTo<l>6po^ and Strw, 
'jTvpoiffopos, wheat-bearing, o)p7j<f>6po<;, bringing the 
seasons or the fruits of the seasons, ava^ihcjpa and 
di^o-tSco/Da, who brings up gifts, aXcya?, belonging to 
the threshing-floor, t/xaXi9, abundant, lovXal, goddess 

^ Paus. X, 12, 10, Fa iMpTFovs dviti, dto icX^^err luxripa Tauuf, 
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of sheaves. The goddess who can bear all these 
names and many more of the same kind can only be 
the goddess of the ploughed field, and many of them 
she shares in common with Gaia, the earth. 

Homer does not tell us much about DSmSter, 
except in the hymn addressed to her ; still he knows 
of the marriage between her and JSsion, on a thrice- 
ploughed field, and of their son Ploutos. Whatever 
lison, lasion, lasos, or lasios (not I^on) may be 
meant for, whether sunlight or rain, there can 
be little doubt that Ploutos, their offspring, was 
meant for the wealth that springs from the thrice- 
ploughed field. Hence she is also called ttXowo- 
SoTci/oa, wealth-giving. 

Triptolemos, the young friend of Ddm^ter, who is 
represented as the inventor of the plough and as 
spreading agriculture everywhere, is evidently named 
from this threefold ploughing (iroXelv yrjvy polare 
agros). The meaning of all this is so clear that it 
might be called an allegory rather than a myth. 
And the same applies, as we saw, to the story of 
Kore, as the daughter of Ddmfiter. She is meant 
for the annual vegetation springing from the earth, 
but carried off every winter by Aid6neus, or the 
unseen power of the lower world. The return of 
Kore, or as she is also called, Persephone ^ represents 

* The name of Persephone, nfpo-f^di^ (Uip<r«l)6p*ta and ^(pat- 
<t>6vtia), seems to have been a modilieation of ^9pv€<t>6vrj in the 
sense of death-bringing. She brought death every year when 
she disappeared, and it is important to observe that her mother, 
D60, was called ^tpia^w^^ life-bringing. The ear of com of 
D6m6ter, the (rraxvs ArifiriTpofj is likewise called life-giving. 
Proserpina is a curious imitation of Persephone, and evidently 
intended to convey the idea of proserpens, the forthcoming 
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the return of spring, while the condition that in 
future she is to remain two seasons with her mother, 
the Earth, and one with her husband, the lord of 
the lower world, clearly refers to the great law 
of nature which causes the three seasons, spring, 
summer, and winter, to succeed each other with- 
out fail, which causes the descent (ica^oSo?) and 
the ascent {avo8os) of Kore, the daughter of the 
Earth, and the representative of the ever-returning 
vegetation of nature. Owing to the localisation of the 
principal events of the story at Eleusis, and the cele- 
bration of the Eleusinian mysteries, this simple myth 
has been surrounded by a large number of details 
which defy explanation as much as the Eleusinian 
mysteries themselves. The original story, however, 
and this alone is of interest to the Comparative 
Mythologist, is very transparent, and would be 
utterly meaningless unless in this myth at least we 
took DfimSter in the sense of Earth-mother. 

Ddo. Erinys. 
But while this part of the story told about 
D^mfiter is quite intelligible, there is another which 
it seems impossible to bring into harmony with a 
deity of the earth. We are told that at Phygalia 
in Arkadia there was a sanctuary of D6m6ter or 
D60 — the two names are supposed to be one — 
consisting of a cave with a coarse idol in it, that 
this idol was destroyed by fire and replaced by a 
bronze statue by Onatas, representing the goddess 

seed. If there was a Roman goddess Proserpina, representing 
the forthcoming vegetation, it is clear that the Eomans must 
have discovered in Persephone a similar meaning, and hence 
identified her with their own Proserpina. 
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with a female body but with the head and mane of 
a horse, and surrounded by serpents. Here we see 
that Greek art shared in its beginnings the failings 
of other arts, whether Egyptian, Babylonian, or 
Indian. It is quite true that statues must be used 
with great caution by the Comparative Mythologist. 
They hardly ever can help us to discover the true 
character of a god or goddess, because the artist was 
often influenced by his own poetical fancy more even 
than by fortuitous local traditions. But in our 
case, where we have evidently to deal with an 
ancient and half-barbarous work of art, and where 
neither the character of the Earth-mother nor the 
usual symbols of the earth could have suggested 
these equine attributes, we are justified, it would 
seem, in taking them as indications of an ancient 
myth. And not only was the goddess represented 
in this strange and monstrous manner, but a story 
was told that in order to escape from Poseidon, she 
had changed herself into a mare, and had been over- 
powered by Poseidon, who had likewise assumed an 
equine form, and that she had given birth to a horse, 
viz. to Areion (Apeiwv) ^ and to a daughter known by 
the name of Despoina (mistress). We might accept 
the equine form of Poseidon, for he is known as 
Imno^, inmjyeTrj^, linrap)(o^, &c., but the meta- 
morphosis of the Earth-goddess into a mare is more 
startling. Even if we accepted the explanation 
given by Decharme that horse was often meant for 
spring, and that a spring might well have been 
called the child of the earth and of the god of the 
sea, there would still remain the difiiculty about the 

* Paus. viii, 15, 7; 42, 7. 
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change of the earth into a mare. We must also 
remember that DfimSter, as the mother of these 
two children, was called not only D^o, but likewise 
Erinys, as the Greeks thought, from ipivveLv, to be 
angry, whereas ipivv€Lv can only be a denominative 
verb derived from ip^vo^, and meaning originally to 
behave like Erinys \ 

The sister of Areion, called Despoina, was identified 
with Persephone, who, however, was really the 
daughter of Zeus and DfimSter. Here then we 
have in Greece a goddess called DSo, also Erinys, 
who in order to escape from Poseidon is changed 
into a mare, and we have a god who likewise is 
changed into a horse, and begets two children, 
called Areion and Despoina. 

If we look about for analogies, we find nothing, as 
far as I know, corresponding to the well-marked 
features of this barbarous myth among any of the 
uncivilised tribes of the earth. If we did, how we 
should rejoice! Why then should we not rejoice 
when we find in the Rig-veda, X, 1 7, an allusion to 
a story which must have been well known before a 
poet could allude to it in such few words ? Literally 
translated the text says : — 

^Tvash^n makes a wedding for his daughter, 
thereupon the whole world comes together; the 
mother of Yama having been wedded, she, who is 
the wife of the great Vivasvat, vanished.* 

^They hid the immortal one from the mortals, 
having made one like her they gave her to Vivasvat; 
when that had taken place, she bore the two Asvins, 
and SaranyA left behind the two twin-couples.' 

' K. Z., V, 454, ipivv€t» 6vfi^ xP^a-Bcu. 

VOL. n, I 
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This would of course be quite unintelligible by 
itself, but YAska, in order to explain these verses, 
tells us in so many words that SaranyA, the 
daughter of Tvash/n\ had twins from Vivasvat, 
the Aditya (sun), the well-known twins, the offspring 
of the sun. She, substituting another like unto her, 
asstmaed the form of a mare and ran away. Then 
Vivasvat, the Aditya, assuming likewise an equine 
form, came together with her, and hence the two 
A^vins were born, but Manu waa bom from the 
substitute. 

The facts therefore are much the same in Indian 
and Greek mythology. A god persecutes a goddesa 
The goddess runs away and assumes the form of 
a mare. Upon this the god also assumes the form 
of a horse, and after they have come together a 
couple of twins are bom. But though the analogy 
is very marked, still, as I have often said, such 
analogies would not help us very far, except when 
the names of the principal actors give us a clue to 
their original meaning. 

Now in our case there is a strong coincidence 
in the names. For the goddess that is called 
SaranyA in the Veda is called Erinys in Greek. Is 
this mere accident? Few people would be bold 
enough to say so, but they might rightly ask the 
question, why both SaranyA and Erinys should have 
been believed to have been changed into horses. 
But here, too, Ydska and his commentaries come to 
our help. In explanation of the story of SaranyA 
Y4ska adds a few words : — 

' Night is the wife of Aditya, she vanishes at sun- 
rise.' He therefore takes SaranyA for the night, and 
I think he is right, only we must not take SaranyA 
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as standing for the whole night, or for the darkest 
time of the night, but rather as the moment when 
night and morning meet and part, that is the end 
of the night, the beginning of the day, or the first 
dawn. Y^ka makes this clear by saying that the 
time of the Asvins, the sons of Sarany^l, is after mid- 
night ; that, after the approach of light, the dark 
part is Madhyama^ (Asvin), and the light part is 
Aditya (A^vin), but that though one Asvin abides 
in mid-air and the other in the sky, they are in- 
separably united, and always perform the same acts. 
They are in fact darkness and light, the one dimin- 
ishing while the other is increasing, and vice versl 

Hence we can understand why they were iden- 
tified with Dy4v&-pnthivyau, Heaven and Earth, 
with AhorAtrau, Day and Night, with SAryA-JSTandra- 
masau. Sun and Moon. All these identifications, 
if properly understood, are more or less right, nay 
others might be added, such as Mitra and Varuna, 
Indra and Agni, &c. 

If then Saranyii was the mother of these twins, it 
is clear that like Erlnys she must have represented, 
originally, the grey dawn as manifested in the first 
streaks of glimmering light, creeping along the 
darkness of the sky. 

When married to Vivasvat Aditya, the sun, 
SarariyCi might be said to give birth to the Yamau, 
the twins, originally day and night, AhorAtrau, 
afterwards also represented by Yama and a sister 
called Yaml, the two being taken by a very 
natural misunderstanding for the first mortals. 
After a time, we are told that SaranyA is 

* ' When darkness prevails over Hght, that is Madhyama ; 
when light prevails over darkness, that is Aditya.' 

I 2 
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hidden, that is, the dawn disappears and the sun 
rises. But SaranyA is followed by her husband 
Vivaflvat, and she gives birth to the A^vins, the 
descendants of AsvA, the mare, again representa- 
tives of darkness and light. ( V&satya = nocturnus, 
NAsatya = voario^, redux.) The image or substitute 
of Sarany^l, or the early dawn, given to Vivasvat, 
may have been meant for the gloaming, and Manu 
for the moon, rising when the sun has set in the west. 
Lastly, as SaranyA or Erlnys D6m6ter was the wife 
of Vivasvat, the husband or favourite of D6m6ter 
was, as we saw, JSson, i. e. VivasvAn {F^FoxtFwv). 

There still remains the question why in Sanskrit 
SaranyA should have been represented as changed 
into a mai'e, and her husband the sun into a horse, 
and why in Greece Onatas should have represented 
D6o with an equine head. This seems simply to 
have been due to the fact that, quite apart from this 
myth, the sun had, in India at least, often been 
conceived as a horse, cf. Rv. II, 35, 6, d^vasya dtra 
gixiiTdB, asyd A:a svkA, * the birth of the horse was 
there, and his was the sun ; ' and because in the same 
mianner the dawn had been likened to a mare, see 
Rv. IV, 52, 2, so that in the MahAbh^xata, I, 66, 25, 
she is without any explanation spoken of as varfavft, 
the mare, the wife of SavitW, another name of the 
sun, and as the mother of the Asvins. If after that 
one of the many names of day and night was 
A^vinau, this, as we saw, need never have meant 
the horsemen at all, but simply the connections or 
descendants of the Asva and A^vd, as the descen- 
dants of ILrisksYB, are called the Km^vins, P4n. 
IV, 2, 66. 

It must not be supposed that such a myth as that 
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of SaranyA and the Sun-god springs into life, full 
and complete. In our case it probably began with 
such popular, half-metaphorical expressions as 
yamau, the twins, being meant for day and night, 
jSiTnasAh, the twin-mother, i, e. the dawn ; asva, the 
horse, i. e. the sun ; vacfa.v4, the mare, i. e. the dawn ; 
asvinau, the horse-children, i.e. day and night. 
Given these expressions, some of which were very 
likely to lose their original meaning, we can under- 
stand the formation of such phrases as ' SaranyA is 
wedded to Vivasvat,' or Erinys to Jison, i.e. the 
grey dawn is embraced by the sun. Other phrases 
would be ' SaranyA has left her twins/ i. e. the dawn 
has gone ; ' Vivasvat takes his second wife,' i. e. the 
sun is setting in the gloaming; *the horse runs 
after the mare,' i. e. the sun has set. If lastly all 
these sayings are thrown together and arranged as 
parts of one story, we have what we find in the 
mythology both of Vedic India and of Greece. It 
follows from the nature of the case that the recon- 
struction of the original myth, as given above, can 
be hypothetical only, for we cannot expect positive 
certainty in a synthesis of thoughts that passed 
through the minds of people long before the age of 
the Veda, long, it may be, before the Aryan 
Separation. Still two such words as SaranyA and 
Erinys, like Vivasv4n and Jison, stand before us 
like two inscriptions that have to be deciphered 
somehow, and I at least cannot bring myself to 
believe that such coincidences can be put aside as 
mere accident. That SaranyA was originally a name 
of the dawn, the daughter of the night, has, I think, 
been fully proved ^ That the Erinys or the Erinyes 
' Science of Language, ii, 693. 
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would find out all hidden crimes meant therefore 
originally no more than that the dawn would bring 
to light every crime committed under cover of the 
night. The same dawn, as the end of the dark 
night, when united with the sun, might well be 
called the mother of day and night (or in another 
form, of the first pair of mortals), and as she had been 
spoken of as a mare, just as the sun had been called 
a horse racing across the sky, she would readily be 
accepted as the mother of the two A^vins, who are 
but a repetition of the dual or correlative deities that 
divide between them light and darkness, day and 
night, heaven and earth, nay life and death. 

So far the Vedic myth would be intelligible, but 
as the chief actors in it are night and day, it would 
be quite impossible to understand how the myth that 
was true of Erlnys, the earliest dawn, could have 
been told of an Earth-goddess, such as D6m6ter had 
certainly become in Greece. Schwartz and others 
have often expressed their doubts as to D6m6ter 
being originally the earth, and I myself have 
formerly suggested that D6-m^ter was originally 
D66-m6ter, Dawn-mother, something like Dy&v4 
mitA, Dawn as mother, corresponding to Dyaush- 
pit4. Sky-father. But that would carry us too far 
beyond the very beginnings of Greek language 
and Greek mythology. In early Greek mythology 
DSmdter is the Earth-goddess and nothing else. 
Her epithets leave no doubt about this. When 
she is seen by Zeus embraced by Jftsion she is clearly 
the goddess of the field \ 

* Odyss. V, 125 : — &s d' 6n6T *Iaamvi fihr\6ica(Aos ^rjfiTfnjp^ 
f Ovfi^ €i^€uraf fiiyr) (^iXonjri Koi tvvtj 
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If then we are certain that D6m6ter with the 
Greeks was the Earth-goddess, what remains but to 
admit that the story of the horse was told originally 
of another goddess, whether Erlnys or D6o, and that 
this name of Ddo or Dy4v4 was mixed up with a 
hypokoristic form of Ddmdter, D6o, and thus led to 
the transference of her story to D6m6ter ? I know 
this will sound very unlikely to Greek scholars, yet 
I see no other way out of our difficulties. 

That *Dy4v4, as a feminine of Dyu, could be 

represented by Atjw can hardly be doubted. We 

should perhaps expect Ztjco, but as we have Aevs ^ 

dialectically by the side of Zcv9, we may accept 

Arid also instead of Zrj(o, We should then have to 

admit two streams of myth, one starting from 

D6m6ter, Earth-mother, the wife of Zeus, and also 

of Jason, and the mother of Kore, the child, the 

other starting from D6o = Dy&vi, the Dawn, the 

wife of Vivasvat, Jftson, the mother of the twins, 

the Asvins, and called by her own name SaranyA or 

Erlnys. When their names became identical, 

D6m6ter being changed both to D6mo and D6o, 

some of their legends also would become mixed. 

Her daughter being called D66is and D661ne shows 

at all events how old the name of D6o must have 

been. 

Varufsa. 

Next to Dyaus I look upon Varuna as one of the 
oldest names of gods in the Veda, for in spite of all 

Here, as in TriptoleirioB, the thrice-ploughed field refers to the 7^ 
rpU TFtfTcXrjfiivri, namely to the aporos x^^f^p^^^t StptvSi and the rpirog 
6 ft€Ta$v Tovrcav. See Mannhardt, M3rthol. Forschungen, p. 239. 
* Ahrens, Dial. AeoL, p. 175, Dial. Dor., p. 95 ; Curtius, 
GrundzQge, p. 620, 
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the shaking of heads and shrugging of shoulders 
there can be no doubt whatever that Varuna was 
the prototype of Ovpavo^. Whatever may have been 
said and repeated as to the equation of Ouranos = 
VaruTia being phonetically untenable, I hope I have 
shown that no solid phonetic objection can con- 
sistently be urged against it. But if Oipavo^ 
sprang from the same source as Varuna, it follows, 
or, at all events, it is extremely likely, that Varuna 
meant at one time the same as Ovpavo^, namely 
sky, though more particularly the dark, the covering 
or the evening sky. 

But the equation Varuna = Ovpaw? has been 
assailed, not on phonetic grounds only. These 
purely phonetic objections have been removed^ be- 
fore, and it seems almost a nemesis that the very 
form which, according to Ludwig, Ouranos ought to 
have in Sanskrit, i. e. Varana, has now been found, 
just as another postulated form, bharanyati, as the 
postulated etymon of Phordneus, has been dis- 
covered by the side of bhuranyati. Into these ques- 
tions, therefore, I need not enter again. But new 
objections have been raised. It has been contended 
that Varuna was a recent and extraneous god, even 
in the Veda. Now first of all, the same might be 
said of Ouranos. Ouranos has no ancient history 
in Greek mythology. He has been represented as 
a mere postulate, as a conclusion drawn from the 
Ovpapici}ve<s or OvpapiBai,, just as Kronos may have 
been a god postulated on the strength of the 
Kpovia)V€s or KpovCBau, literally the eternal beings. 
Still even in that case Ouranos must have been 

' See p. 501 seq. 
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meant for the sky in Greek mythology as in the 
classical Greek language it means sky. But Ouranos 
has certain antecedents in Greek mythology which 
look like something more than mere mythological 
postulates. That he should have been dethroned 
by the Ouraniones, his children, might be accepted 
as a mere theory, but that the drops of his blood 
gave birth to the Erinyes, the Gigantes, and the 
Mglian nymphs, nay, even to Aphrodite, leaves the 
impression of real mythology on our mind. 

Is there any evidence then in support of a theory, 
that Varuna in the Veda was a god of recent intro- 
duction, nay that, as Oldenberg suggests, he was 
borrowed from a Semitic source ? It is true that 
the same was said many years ago by Dr. Pyl of 
Mitra, the constant companion of Varuna, but I am 
not aware that it has found favour with any Vedic 
scholar. We have seen that Varuna as a companion 
of Mitra was certainly known before the separation 
of the Indian and Iranian branches of the Aryan 
family, and that though his name is unknown in 
the Avesta, he is known in fact under the name of 
Asura, in Zend Ahura. This, as it seems to me, 
has been fully proved by the common Vedic com- 
pound, Mitr4-Varunau, being represented in the 
Avesta by Mitra -h Ahura. The etymological mean- 
ing of Mitra may be doubtful Some derive it from 
mith, so that it should mean confederate or ally ^ ; 
others from mid, as if it had been meant for a lover. 
But whatever the true etymology may be, it is quite 
clear that in the actual language of the Veda Mitra 



' In the Avesta promises and treaties are under the protection 
of Mithnu 
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means friend, and that its application to the sun as 
the friend of all living has become so well estab- 
lished that even in the latest Sanskrit mitrodaya 
is a well-known word for sunrise. These two gods, 
Mitra and Varuna, have always been so closely 
connected that what applies to one applies to the 
other. There was even a special priest for the two, 
called Maitr&varuTza, and a sacrificial offering called 
Maitrilvarunlya. Besides there was a well-known 
tradition that Vasish^A^a, the famous Riahi of the 
seventh Manc?ala, was the offspring of Mitr4-Varu?iau. 
He is actually called Maitr&varuria in Rv. VII, 
33, II. We read : — 

'And thou art Maitrdvaruna (son of MitiA- 
Varunau), O Vasish^A^a, bom of their love for Urva«l, 
O Brahman ; as a drop spilled by heavenly fervour, 
aU the gods received thee in a lotus blossom (or in 
a sacrificial vessel).' 

This verse presupposes a legend of which Y^ka 
gives the outlines (Nir. V, 14), and which is vouched 
for by the B^tTiaddevatA also. 

When Mitri-Varunau saw the beautiful Urva^l, 
reta5 iaskanda. It fell into the sacrificial vessel, 
called VAsatlvara, and from it were produced 
the two -Rishis, Agastya, also called Minya, and 
Vasish^A^a, the Maitr^varuna. 

Here then we have in the Rig-veda not only the 
gods Mitra and Varuna, but even their offspring, 
perfectly well known ; and yet we are told that 
one of these gods, Varuna, was borrowed from a 
Semitic source ! At what time then could such 
a loan have been effected? Was the companion 
of Varuna, Mitra, likewise borrowed from the same 
source ? Mitra and VaruTia are so inseparable that 
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in the BrAhmanas they are called the inbreathing 
and upbreathing (5atap.-br4h. IX, 5, i, 56). Yet 
Mitra's name was well known before the Aryas of 
Persia separated from the Aryas of India. Besides, 
if Varuna was borrowed from a Semitic source, what 
particular soiu'ce was it, and what Semitic deity 
was there, that could have suggested such a being 
as VaruTia is in the Veda? Lastly, is there any 
case where a foreign god has been borrowed, and 
yet has found his natural place in the national 
pantheon as Varuna has in the Veda ? 

K we see in the retas skannam of Varuna that 
gave birth to Vasish^^, the veiy bright one, a 
myth analogous to that of the XevKo^ d<f>p6s of the 
fiTJhea of Ouranos that gave birth to the brightest of 
Greek goddesses, Aphrodite or Philommedeia, we 
might vindicate to Varuna a date previous even to 
the Aryan Separation. But without insisting on 
this, let us remember that even in the hymns of the 
Rig-veda Varuna is sometimes represented as even 
above Dyaus, if we may translate Rv. V, 63, 3, Dy^m 
varshayatha^ Asurasya m4ydyS,, *You cause Dyaus 
to rain by the power of the Asura.' The name of 
Divafipati also, the two lords of Dyaus or the sky, 
may imply a similar supremacy of the two. Mitra 
even by himself is said to overcome the sky of 
Dyaus and the earth (Rv. Ill, 59, 7). All this 
shows at all events the high position always main- 
tained by Varuna and Mitra in Vedic mythology. 
Is it possible then to take Varu?ia out of the Vedic 
pantheon without upsetting the whole structure? 
It is quite true that Varuna's character, as an 
ethical deity, the preserver of law and order, and 
the punisher of sin, differs considerably from that 
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of the purely physical deities of the Veda. But 
that does not prove that he had not, like other 
gods, a physical basis. In fact his physical germs 
seem to me still perfectly visible. Mitra and Varuna, 
in the hymns of the Rig-veda, are represented as 
dwelling in the highest heaven and looking down 
upon the world. They mount their chariot in the 
morning and cause the sun to shine. In other 
places the sun is called the eye of Mitr^-Varunau, 
or sun and moon are represented as Varuna's two 
eyes. Varuna is addressed as wearing golden armour, 
and as sitting down surrounded by his spies who 
behold both worlds. He is the king of all the worlds, 
and the old title of deity, asura, is more frequently 
applied to him than to any other Vedic god. This 
may account for his appearing under the name of 
Ahura in the Avesta. Everything is known to 
Varuna, everybody is to obey his commands. But 
if on account of his sublime character it were sup- 
posed that Varuna must have had an origin different 
from that of the other Vedic gods surely he does 
not stand so entirely alone with his high moral attri- 
butes. Other gods also preserve the law and order 
of the world and are called ntaspati, lord of right, 
WtaA;id, Wtag^fta, Wtadhlta, Wtapi, rit^van, ritaspris, 
&c. They punish all anrtta, unrighteousness ^ and 
are invoked as father and mother to be near their 
worshippers with their favours. And as we see in 
Greece that Zeus retains the traces of his physical 
origin, though at the same time he has risen to the 
height of a divine ideal, why should not the same 
have happened to VaruTia ? 

* See Bergaigne, vol. iii, p. 299 seq. 
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I find it simply impossible to understand why 
Varuna should have been treated as an alien god, 
though he clings so firmly with all his roots to 
Vedic soil. The only reason I can surmise is his 
being the head of the seven Adityas. But even 
these Adityas and their number as seven occur in 
the Rig-veda, IX, 114, 3, dev^A kdit j&h j4 sapti. 

They are called the sons of Aditi, and in X, 72, 8 
even an eighth (KirtAndi) is mentioned, who had 
been discarded. They form a class of gods (deva- 
gana) like the Vasus, Rudras, or Maruts (Rv. VIII, 
35, 14) and others. Of that class Vanlna became 
the head just as Agni did of the Vasus, and Indra 
of the Rudras ^ All this looks systematic, and in 
consequence late, but there is authority for it in 
the hymns of the Rig-veda, or in the Br&hmanas, 
and the Adityas have as much right to Varuwa as 
their chief, as the Vasus to Agni or the Maruts to 
Indra. Who the seven Adityas were originally we 
know aa little as who the eight Vasus or the eleven 
Maruts were. The names vary, and it looks very 
much as if the system had been drawn out first, 
including even the numbers of each class of gods, 
and had then been filled with such names as seemed 
most appropriate. That the seven Adityas should 
represent sun and moon and five planets is extremely 
unlikely, because the planets were never noticed by 
the ancient i2ishis, still less had they been classed 
in the same category with sun and moon. When 
the number of the Adityas was laised fi'om seven to 
twelve, we can hardly doubt that they were meant 
for the twelve months, that is, for the suns of each 

' Khknd.'V^. HI, 8, i. 
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month, and it seems therefore to have been the 
consequence rather than the cause that the (ragatl ^ 
metre, consisting of twelve syllables, was assigned 
to the Adityas. 

Considering how little we know about the seven 
Adityas, with the exception of Varuna, Mitra, and 
Aryaman, it would be very hazardous to connect 
them historically, as Professor Oldenberg suggests, 
with the seven Amesha-spentas or Amshaspands 
of the Avesta. No doubt the Amesha-spentas are 
seven, but many things are seven in ancient religion. 
Ahura may be called the lord of the Amesha-spentas, 
and Varuna the head of the Adityas. But Ahura 
existed independently of the Amesha-spentas, just 
as Varuna of the Adityas. Varuna, however, who 
is so closely united with the second of the Adityas, 
Mitra, has no such companion among the Amesha- 
spentas, for the Avestic Mithra himself has no place 
among them \ 

These powers are supposed to have been created 
by Ahura, and they represent, as we should say, 
divine qualities only, such as Vohu Mano = Good 
Thought (vasu manas), Asha Vahista = Perfect 
Righteousness {Rita, Vasish^Aa), Khshathra Vairya 
= Good Royalty (kshatra-virya). Spenta-Armaiti = 
Pious Modesty (Aramati). Haurvat^t = Health (sar- 
vat^ti), Ameret^t = Immortality (amWtatva). What 
similarity is there between these and the Adityas, 
such as Varuna, Mitra, Aryaman ? And did not 



' Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, p. 1 86 n. 

' Oldenberg, 1. c, p. 19^, seems to imagine that Mithra, the 
Sun-god, was one of the Amesha-spentas, but Mithra is not 
even mentioned in the QlLthas. 
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Darmesteter's theory deserve to be at least men- 
tioned that Vohu Mano is but a copy of the Alex- 
andrian Aoyo9 Beios ? This would bring the seven 
Amesha-spentas down to the third century B.C., 
rather too recent a date for the Vedic Adityas. 
We know far more of the character of the Amesha- 
spentas than of the Adityas. Aditya means the 
sun, and the Adityas seem to have been intended 
originally for certain manifestations of the sun, 
whether in the course of the day or in the course 
of the year. There is no indication whatsoever 
that they were meant for the five planets, or in fact 
that the idea of five planets was known at so early 
a time. And how should we account for the fact 
that the five conspicuous planets (if the Adityas, 
Aryaman, Bhaga, Am^a, &c., were ever names of 
the planets) should have been changed into such 
abstract beings as Vohu Mano, Good Thought, &c. ? 
Can we connect any idea with such a change, or 
can we point out any analogy in the whole history 
of astronomy ? And if Varuna was the first of the 
Adityas, would he not have been the sim rather 
than the moon ? And how should we be able to 
explain the absence of Mitra, the sun, from the 
seven Amesha-spentas? 

So far therefore from looking upon Varuna either 
as a modern or as a borrowed god, or as a represen- 
tative of the moon, I take him as one of the oldest 
Vedic deities, Indo-European because identical in 
name with OvpavoSy and thoroughly Vedic because 
inseparable from other Vedic gods, such as Mitra, 
Agni, Indra, and Soma. We find hymns addressed 
to Mitri-VaruTiau, to Agni-Varunau (IV, i, 2-5), to 
Indr4-Varunau (1, 17), to Soma and Varuna (V, 75, 
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1 8). Why should we tear Varuna away from all 
these companions? 

Varuna as Moon. 
There is no doubt some truth in the statement 
supported by Hillebrandt, Hardy, and Oldenberg 
(p. 193) that Varuna has something to do with the 
moon. The question is only, in what sense? The 
Vedic gods, as I have tried to show, are never the 
physical objects in which their activity was primarily 
discerned. Their character, as clearly seen by Ydska, 
is much larger and comprehends a wide sphere of 
activity. The god of fire is seen wherever light 
and warmth are perceived. The god of the thunder- 
storm (Indra) overcomes darkness in every form; 
the A^vins are present in every kind of dualism 
manifested in nature. Hence, to restrict Varuna 
to the moon, would be as misleading as to identify 
the A^vins with the morning and evening stars, 
Indra with the rain, Agni with the fire on the hearth. 
Varuna, as representing the covering or dark sky, 
may certainly be nearly related to the moon also^ 
just as, in Greek mythology, Phoibe (the moon) is 
the daughter, and Astoria (the star-goddess) the 
granddaughter of Ouranos (sky). But to confine 
Varuna to the narrow sphere of the moon would 
be unnatural, and could never be brought into har- 
mony with the magnificent descriptions of Varuna 
in the Vedic hymns. Does he not spread himself 
out like a cloak over all the world (VIII, 41, 7)? 
Does he not enclose the nights and establish the 
mornings, being visible everywhere (VIII, 41, 3)? 
Does he not change the black coverings into white 

* Sun and moon are sometimes called the two Adityas. 
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ones (VIII, 41, 10) ? Is not the sun his eye as well 
as the moon ^ ? Does he not dwell at the sources of 
the rivers (VlII, 41, 2), and is he not in the Veda 
already called the dark ocean (VIII, 41, 8), a prelude 
to his later character as god of the ocean and the 
Western quarter ^ ? All this is surely not a descrip- 
tion of the moon, nay, it is curious that though the 
moon is certainly within his domain, so very little 
should have been said about the moon in hymns 
addressed to Varuna. 

It used to be maintained that there was a com- 
plete breach between the Varuna of the Mah&bhA- 
rata when he is the god of the waters, and that of 
the Veda. But traces of his connection with the 
waters can be discovered in the Veda also, and the 
passages quoted above from the forty-first hymn of 
the eighth Ma/i^ala would be sufficient to prove it, 
even if we took the ocean and the rivers for the 
waters of the atmosphere or the clouds. VaruTia 
is often in the Veda asked to send rain; he is 
addressed as the lord of rivers, and in I, 161, 14, his 
proper domain is said to be the water (adbhlA y&ti 
samudralA), though not necessarily the sea. 

Adityas. 

But though Varuna as the dark and Mitra as the 
bright god are clear and intelligible, their name as 
Adityas remains obscure. Aditya came to mean 
the sun, but originally it can have meant son of the 

^ In the language of the Dayaks of Borneo the sun is called 
betuch anuh, from betuch, eye, and anuh, day. In Malagassi 
also the sun is maso andro, L e. eye of day. 

* Kv. VlJl, 41,8, Sah samudrAA ^pVcykh tur6^ dyam iva rohati. 
VOL. n. K 
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mother Aditi only (cf. Rv. I, 72, 9), or belonging 
to Aditi. Oldenbergs opinion (p. 203) that the 
Adityas gave rise to Aditi, as the Kronidai to 
Kronos, is plausible, but requires fuller proof. 

Aditi. 
This Aditi is a goddess who has given rise to very 
different explanations. Etymologically Aditi means 
unbound, free, and I have always taken her as the 
first, though as yet very material conception of 
the Beyond. If the horizon, if simrise and sunset 
marked the limits of human perception, then what 
was postulated by the very idea of horizon or limit, 
was the Beyond, the Unbound, i. e. the Unlimited, 
or what in later philosophy was called the Infinite. 
I see the difficulties, but I see no other bridge from 
the etymological to the mythological meaning of 
Aditi. To derive Aditi from ad, to eat, in the sense 
of the Devourer, is possible, but no more, nor would 
the fact that Agni is called Aditi (I, 94, 1 5) help us 
to prove this derivation. If the Vedic poets postu- 
lated a third heaven and a heavent beyond, why not 
im Aditi beyond the world of sense, beyond the sun, 
beyond the dawn. From that goddess, sun, moon, 
and other luminous manifestations might well be 
supposed to have risen, and hence be called Adityas. 
The dawn is actually called the face of Aditi (aditeA 
anlkam) ; why then should not the sun have been 
called the son of Aditi ? If the Vedic Indians had 
been familiar with the five planets, I do not deny 
that these also might have been called the sons of 
Aditi. But even with the Greeks the discovery 
of travelling by the side of fixed stars belongs to 
a comparatively late age, and though the names of 
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the Adityaa are obscure and probably therefore very 
ancient, they do in no wise point to the planets. 
They may represent phases of the sun in his various 
manifestations, but even this cannot be proved. 
What then can be the meaning of such statements 
as that the Amesha-spentas are the Adityas, and 
what shall we say if we are told that the existence 
of seven planets was known in the Vedic age, 
though probably borrowed from a Semitic source? 
The consequences of such a statement would be far- 
reaching indeed, and would, if fully proved, revolu- 
tionise the whole history of astronomy. 

I know well that the conception of Aditi as the 
Beyond may seem too modern, too metaphysical for 
the physical pantheon of the Veda, too abstract 
for poets who are supposed to have been no better 
than naked savages. But let scholars read the B/CV. 
W. Gill's papers on Polynesian folklore, and they 
will be surprised to see with what airy abstrac- 
tions even these naked thinkers were able to deal 
Anyhow I cannot for the present find any truer 
explanation of Aditi and Aditya, and I cannot say 
that anything better has as yet been suggested. 
Oldenberg's idea that Aditi may have meant freedom 
is not very different from my own, only he seems to 
me to narrow her sphere of action too much by 
confining it to moral fi'eedom, or freedom firom sin 
(an&g^stvdm). Aditi takes sometimes the place 
of the wife of Tvash^ri, instead of Bi^ihaddivft, 
and would in that character be the mother of 
SaranyA, and therefore as yet thoroughly physical. 
The Veda keeps true to its character, all its gods, 
even Varuna, are children of nature, and if Mitra 
represents from the first the bright day, Varuna is 

K 2 
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and remains in the Veda the representative of the 
dark, yet brilliant, sky, of the night and all that is 
connected with it \ 

A5vinau and other Dual Qods and Heroes. 

I may seem very pertinacious, but in spite of all 
that has been written since I attempted the first 
explanation of the A^vinau in my Lectures on the 
Science of Language in 1863 (p« 606 seq.), I still 
hold to what I then wrote about the dual gods. I 
then pointed out that in the most general sense the 
A^vinau were the male representatives of light and 
darkness, the two Ahans, as they are called, L e. day 
and night, and that they .exhibit the eternal dualism 
of nature which has found expression in ever so 
many mythological names and stories. The A^vins 
are in fact the principal actors in the diurnal drama 
which forms the ever recurring theme of Aryan 
mythology. In Greek and Roman mythology the 
two are generally either brothers or twins, often 
separated by an irresistible fate, great benefactors or 
rulers of men, founders of cities, and generally more 
or less closely related to some beautiful woman, 
whether their mother, their sister, their friend, or 
their wife. 

The Relations of the Asvins. 

To begin with the Asvins, we learnt before, 
when examining the myth of SaranyA = Erinys, that 

^ I have since read Prof. Oldenberg's defence, * Varutia und 
die Adityas,' but I have nothing to alter in what I had written 
before I received it. I can discover nothing new in support 
of a postulated Semitic origin of Yaru^uu 
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TvashfW made a wedding feast for his daughter 
SaranyA, and that she, the wife of the great 
Vivasvat, having been wedded and become the 
mother of Yama, disappeared. The immortal 
(Saranytk) was hidden from the mortals, and a like- 
ness of her was made and given to Vivasvat. She, 
Saranyfi, then bore the two A^vins and left the two 
couples behind. 

This outline of an old and clearly physical myth 
was filled out by tradition in various ways, and 
we are told that Vivasvat when married to SaranyA, 
became the father not of Yama only, but of twins, 
called Yama and Yaml, afterwards of Manu, as the 
son of the woman who had been made to serve as 
a substitute for SaranyA, and lastly of the two 
Asvins. According to another half-forgotten myth, 
it was not Vivasvat, but her own father Tvash^n 
who was the progenitor of all these children, or, 
according to still another account, of Vdstoshpati, 
fire, and A^va, the horse. 

Names and Legends of the Asvina, 

This is not, however, the only account given of the 
Asvins in the Veda. In Rv. I, 1 1 6, 17, the daughter 
of Sfirya mounts the chariot of the A^vins ; in 
I, 117, 5, it is distinctly said that she chose them 
as her husbands. In other places, again, they act as 
varas, or groomsmen only. Soma is the bridegroom, 
while Agni acts as herald at the marriage procession 
(Ath. XIV, 8-9). In trying to unravel this myth in 
its various forms as contained, for instance, in the 
Rv. X, 1 7, we must remember that the A^vins are 
constantly called the grandsons of Dyaus, Div6 
n^p4t&, and I believe we may take that name in its 
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literal sense, not simply as the sons or offspring of 
Dyaus, but literally as his grandchildren. It would 
follow thence that Tvash^W, their grandfather, the 
father of SaranyA, their mother, is in this case but 
another name for Dyaus, that is, Dyaus in his 
character of shaper of the world. In the Veda, as 
we possess it, the supremacy of Dyaus among the 
gods has come to an end, and his place has in many 
respects been taken by Indra, his son. In order to 
confirm the often neglected identity of Dyaus and 
Tvash^W it is important to observe that the same 
Indra, who is called the son of Dyaus, is likewise 
represented as the son of Tvaahtri ^ We also saw 
that Tvash^W is called brihaddivaA (X, 64, 10), and 
his wife BrihaddivA, i.e. the wide-shining dawn^. 
We must not, however, attempt to define too much, 
but be satisfied with taking Tvash^ri like Dyaus as 
simply an old god of former times, the maker, the 
father, and in our case the parent of SaranyA, 
the goddess of the dawn, who becomes the wife of 
Vivasvat, the shining sky, and the mother of Yama, 
the twin. Who this twin was, we shall have to 
consider afterwards. 

As to Vivasvat there can be little doubt about the 
meaning of his name. In the Veda, vivasvat is still 
used as an adjective and means brilliant. Ushas, 
the dawn, is called vivas vatl (Rv. Ill, 30, 13). As 
a substantive Vivasvat has been translated by sun, 
and it certainly has that meaning in later Sanskrit 
also. In the Veda, however, its meaning is not yet 
narrowed down to sun, but Vivasvat may stand for 

' Ev. Ill, 48, 3 and IV, 18, 3. 
* Ev. V, 41, 19; 42, 12. 
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the bright sky, the bright day, the early morning, 
and it is in that character that Vivasvat appears as 
the husband of SarawyA. The meaning of SaranyA 
can hardly be doubtftd if we remember that she is 
the daughter of Dyaus, Duhit4 Diva^. This, as we 
know, is first of all the dawn ; nor can there be 
a more appropriate wife for Vivasvat, the morning 
sun, than SaranyA, the dawn. Thus we read, 
Rv. X, 39, 12:— 

Yisya y6ge duhitff grtfgate divdA 

Ubh^ dhanl sudlne VivdsvataA. 

*0 A^vins, when your chariot is harnessed, the 
daughter of Dyaus is born, and the two bright Ahans 
(day and night) of Vivasvat/ 

Every new addition to the family circle of Vivasvat 
renders its general character more clearly perceptible. 
SaranyA is said to be bom when the chariot of the 
Aijvins is being harnessed. This surely means that 
the dawn appears when the chariot of the A^vins is 
ready for their daily journey. That the same dawn 
is the mother of the A^vins must not perplex us, for 
in the Veda the physical meaning of the gods is 
constantly breaking through their mythological 
disguises. The gods are said to be born and die 
with their daily appearance and disappearance in 
nature, but they are called immortal gods for all 
that, as if they were beyond the reach of birth and 
death. In our case the daughter of the sky is born 
(gAyate, i. e. appears), while her own twin sons are 
waiting for their chariot. And when the poet 
continues that the two Ahans of Vivasvat are bom, 
these two Ahans are clearly meant for day and 
night, the twins, and the very prototypes of the 
Asvins themselves. 
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The Dawn as the Mother of Twins. 

The idea that the dawn gives birth to twins had 
evidently become so familiar with the poets of the 
Veda, that they were able to speak of her as simply 
YamasAA, i.e. twin-mother. One pair of twins 
consisted of the two A^vins. But we must now 
face a new and very serious difficulty, namely that 
in the Vedic hymn quoted above (X, 17), it is said 
that when first married to Vivasvat, Sarany6 gave 
birth to a Yama, lit. the twin. 

Yama, the Twin. 

What can be meant by a single twin ? Tradition 
seems to have supplied the answer, by adding Yaml 
as the sister of Yama. This pair of twins was like- 
wise known in Vedic times, though Yaml is evidently 
a later creation, and mentioned in one hymn of 
the Rig-veda only (X, 10), and this clearly a com- 
paratively late composition. In this hymn, which is 
a dialogue between Yama and his sister Yaml, the 
sister invites her twin-brother to become her 
husband, while the brother expresses his horror at 
so unnatural a marriage. 

This Yama and Yaml are supposed by some 
scholars to have been, like Adam and Eve, the 
progenitors of the human race \ They had evidently 
forgotten that, according to the Rig-veda, Yama and 
Yaml were never married, and never became pro- 
genitors. There is besides this difficulty, that the 
poet in X, 1 7 calls SaranyA the mother of Yama in 
the singular, though he afterwards speaks of dv4 

^ C£ E. H. Meyer, Gandharvas, p. 229 seq. 
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mithund^ two couples of children, that is, as it would 
seem, four children belonging to SaranyA. Dv4 
mithuni can hardly be meant simply for two children. 
We shall have to admit, I think, that this Yama in 
the singular was really meant for the sun, but in 
order to explain why the sun could be called the 
twin by himself, we should be obliged to look upon 
the sun, when represented by Yama, as a double 
sun, the sun of the day and the sun of the night, 
conceived as one and yet as two inseparable beings ^. 
This seems, no doubt, a very strange idea, but it is 
difficult to accoimt for our Yama in any other way, 
and in studying the ancient poetry of the Veda, we 
must accustom ourselves to ideas which to us may 
seem strange and illogical, but which were not so to 
people in their first endeavours to comprehend and 
name the daily marvels of nature. 

Sun and Dawn as Horse and Mare. 

To us it may sound strange to call the sun simply 
the horse, or the dawn the mare. Yet these were quite 
familiar names to the Vedic poets. At first the sun 
was spoken of as quick {isu) like a horse (a^va), but 
very soon the like was taken as understood, and the 
horse or the white horse was accepted by everybody 

' As Mannhardt remarks, 1. c, p. 232 seq. : 'the twilight of 
the morning and of the evening, the dawn and the gloaming, 
are often taken as one and the same phenomenon,' and on 
p. 306 he writes : ' Further research has shown that the appa- 
rently double apparition as evening and morning star was 
sometimes taken as single and called the God-son, and at other 
times led to the admission of two €k>d-sons, who often, whether 
in the evening or the morning, are conceived as acting 
together.' 
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as a name of the sun. In Rv. IV, 52, 2, the dawn 
is still spoken of as brilliant like a mare, isvk iva, in 
the Mah&bh4rata (Adip. 2599) vacfe,vA, mare, is used 
as the very name of the dawn. When the twin 
sons of the dawn are called Asvin, this has generally 
been translated by horsemen, and there is no doubt 
that in later times these gods were conceived as 
riding on horseback ^ Originally, however, this 
riding on horseback is by no means a distinguishing 
feature of the Asvins, and I much prefer therefore 
to take A^vin as a patronymic meaning sons or 
descendants of the famous Asva or Asvi *, i. e. the 
sun and the dawn. 

Saranytl as the Dawn. 

If we render SaranyA by the dawn, it should be 
understood that the ancients distinguished among 
several dawns, or among several agents of the dawn. 
There was the first, which was still the night rather 
than the day, the earliest glimmer of light, and this 
was Saranyd, the retreating night and the returning 
light. 

In a Swedish song the Sun (fem.) is represented 
as sitting on a bare stone, and spinning three hours 
before the sun rises. (Mannhardt, 1. c, p. 218.) It 
was she who was the true mother of the A^vins, the 
representatives of morning and evening, who were 
ready even before the chariot of the sun had been 
harnessed, nay before their own mother was bom. 
This dawn, this Morgengrauen, might truly be called 

^ Siding on horseback was supposed to have been altogether 
unknown in the Veda, but I think I have produced evidence 
to show that it was not. 

' Like Kris&^Yin from Kmft^a ; see above. 
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not only the mother of the A^vins, but their friend 
also, their sister, and even their wife. All these 
phenomena of the morning are so variable and so 
apt to run into each other, that YAska showed a wise 
discretion in defining the character of the two 
A^vins by saying no more than that the one repre- 
sented light gaining on darkness and the other 
darkness gaining on light. It would be equally 
difficult to define the exact domain of the dawn and 
of her sister, the night, sometimes called the black 
sister. As soon as the one leaves, the other steps 
into her place (Rv. I, 113, i, 2; 16; 124, 8). As 
soon as SarawyA, the flying night, became the wife 
of the bright sky, the new sun of the day was bom 
of her, and she for a time was the far-shining Ushas. 
As the clouds of the sky were often called the waters, 
we can understand why the dawn was also called 
^py4 y6sh4, as in X, 10, 4, where Yama reminds 
his sister that their common mother is this water- 
woman, dpyi y6sh4, and their common father the 
Gandharva in the waters, another name, as we saw, 
of Vivasvat and indirectly of Dyaus. We can also 
understand why the A^vins should sometimes be 
called sindhu-m&tarA, the children of Sindhu, the 
sea, a name shared by the Maruts and by Soma. 

Meaning of the Old Myth. 

So far the old myth of the A^vins seems in- 
telligible. Vivasvat, the bright sky, was united 
with SaranyA, the absconding night or the returning 
light ; and from their union arose Yama, the twin, 
that is the inseparable couple of day and night, the 
Nychthdmeron, or, as we should say, the Nych- 
thSmeros. But there was another couple to be 
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accommodated. If day and night had been spoken of 
as the sons of the mare, as A^vinau, and if they 
also were looked upon as sprung from the bright 
morning, the Vivasvat, it was necessary to invent 
a metamorphosis of the dawn or SaranyA into a 
mare, and of Vivasvat, her husband, into a horse. 
As soon as that was done, there followed the whole 
story, so often told by Vedic folklorists, that 
Sara/iyA, the dawn, had vanished for a time, alluding 
probably to the disappearance of the dawn after the 
rise of the sun, and that her husband had followed 
her, till from their union a new couple was called 
into life, only under a different mythological 
name and disguise, namely the couple of day and 
night. This is what frequently happens in ancient 
mythology. The same thing is called by two or 
three different names, and these names have after- 
wards to be accommodated as brothers and sisters, 
as fathers and sons, thus causing confusion which 
is enough to break up the best regulated families in 
heaven or on earth. Yama, the twin, though he 
afterwards received a sister of the name of Yaml, 
was originally, only in a very wide sense, the ditto of 
the A^vins, and we saw how the two couples of twins 
had finally to be sheltered under the same roof. 

Yama. 
We have still to follow the later history of Yama. 
Originally he was, as we saw, the daily sun, and I 
see as yet no other way of accounting for his name 
except by taking him to represent the twins, 
morning and evening, taken as one. 

Yama as Agni. 
We must now remember that the sun was often 
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treated in the Veda as one of the many manifesta- 
tions of Agni, the god of light and warmth, and 
that this Agni is said to have entered the sun ^ nay 
to be the sim, just as he was said to be TvashfW *, 
Indra, Vishnu, Mitra and Varuna, in fact everything 
that is bright. Thus we read, Ath. XIII, 3, 23, 
* Thou, O Agni, hast shone as the sun enkindled ; ' 
and of Rohita, another name of the sun, it is said 
that he is Varuria and Agni at evening, rising in the 
morning he is Mitra, moving through the air he is 
SavitW, and as warming the sky in the middle 
he is Indra* (Ath. XIII, 3, 13). We saw how 
Agni, fire, being the sine quk non of the beginning 
of any civilised life, was often represented under 
diflferent names as the founder of towns, as the 
ancestor of royal families, nay as the ancestor of 
mankind at large (Phor6neus, Promdtheus, &c.). Let 
us then take into -account a very general idea that 
the life of nature and of man begins every morning 
with sunrise, and comes to an end every evening 
with the setting or dying sun. This is no more 
than what we still say ourselves when we speak of 
a man whose sun has set, L e. whose life on earth 
has ended. 

* Aii-br. VIII, S, 28 : Adiiyo v& astam yan agnim anupra- 
ymti, agner yk &dityo g&yBte. ^ Aditya, the sun, when setting, 
enters into Agni ; from Agni, Aditya, the sun, is born«' More 
frequently still is Agni identified with the aun in the Br^- 
manias, for instance, «S'at.-br. IX, 2, 3, 12 : Suryara^mir hari- 
kessJi puraat&t Savitft ^otir udaylln a^asram ity asau va aditya 
eshosgni/k ' When it is said that Savitrt, with sunny rays and 
golden hair, brought forth in front the eternal light, it is indeed 
yonder sun, it is this Agni ' (By. X, 139, i). 

« Bv. II, I, 5. 

• See also Victor Henry, Vedica, p. 15. 
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Yama as the Firstborn and the first to die. 

We have only to continue these two ideas in 
order to understand what is so often said of Agni, 
that he was the firstborn, Rv. X, 5, 7, Agnih ha nafe 
prathamagfflCA. rit^ya, *Agni was the firstborn of 
-Rita or order for us ; ' or that he was our eldest 
brother, Rv. X, 11, 2, Bhr£t& naJi gjeahtJdJi pratha- 
mdA vi voZrati, * May our eldest brother speak first ^' 
But if Agni, as the twin, or as one of the twins, is the 
first who was born, Agni, as the other twin, as Yama, 
was also the first who died. *Yama,' as Kuhn 
remarked long ago (Herabkunft, p. 235), *the god, 
having descended on earth, fallen under the lot of 
mortals, becomes mortal and the first of mortals, 
and Yama, who is but another Agni, is expressly 
called so in one of the Vedic hymns.' In this I 
agree with Kuhn except that I see no evidence of 
Yama having been a god who descended on earth. 
Yama was simply the twin, the daily sun, more 
particularly in his character as the setting sun or the 
evening, and in this character he was conceived as 
the first instance of death, as the forerunner or 
path-finder of all who departed fi-om this life aft;er 
him, after the first of days. 

All this is mythologically intelligible. Unfor- 
tunately a passage from the Atharva-veda has been 
appealed to by Kuhn and others to prove that Yama 
was not a mythological being at all, but was really 
a human being and the first of mortals. In the 
Ath.-veda, XVIII, 3, 13, we read: Y6 mam^ra 
pratham6 mdrty&n^m, yih prey^ya pratham6 lokdm 

' Mr. Griffith thinks that Yaruna is here meant. 
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^tam Yaivasvatim sang^anam ginknim ysnaim 
r%&nam havish^ saparjata. 

* Serve with offering the king Yama, the Vaivas- 
vata, the gatherer of men ^ who died the first of 
mortals, who went forward the first to that world.' 

This verse is comparatively modern 2, still it is 
perfectly intelligible if we take Yama, the son of 
Vivas vat, here called a king, as the type of mankind, 
and if we try to understand how this type was bor- 
rowed from Yama, as the diurnal twin, who every 
day is bom and dies, and may in that sense be called 
the first of those who were bom, and likewise 
the first of those who died. But if we took Yama 
here as a real king, or as the first human being who 
lived and died, the nerve of the whole myth would 
be cut, and we should ask in vain why he was 
called Vaivasvata, the son of the bright sky, why he 
should have been bom, and why it should be said 
that he was the first to die. 

Was Yama = AdainP 

It is easy to say that Yama was with the Vedic 
poets what Adam was to the Jews. In the Bible 
the whole human race is derived from one couple, 
Adam and Eve, the first man and the first mother. 
Such a couple is postulated in many mythologies 
and religions, but it is supplied under very different 
forms in different countries. Adam and Eve are 
not much more than simple ancestors. At a later 
time, however, the Jews themselves, at least 
those who had embraced Christianity, and under- 

' In other places samyamana. 

' The word Lok^ world, is always a sign of a late origin. 
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stood Neo-Platonic philosophy, when they had to 
give an account of Adam, called him the son of 
God. But such was not the Aryan idea of the 
beginning of the human race. 

Many of the Aryas believed in Autochthones, men 
sprung from their native soil. In that case the 
Earth became naturally their mother, and the god 
of the sky or some other great deity their father. 

How Agni also, as fire, became the ancestor of 
one race, and then of all races of men, we saw before, 
and we have only to remember how in the Veda Agni, 
fire, and the sun are one and the same in order to 
understand the mythological saying that Yama, the 
solar twin, was the first of those who died. And if 
this is once clearly understood, the next step follows 
almost of necessity. Yama, the twin, the first who 
died, became the king and ruler of the dead, the 
gatherer of men, the lord of the other world, nay 
the god of death. He is himself called death already 
in the Rv. X, 165, 4: T^mai Yam^ya ndmo astu 
Mntydve ; and still more clearly in the Atharva- 
veda, VI, 28, 3 : Y&h prathamdA pravdtam &, sas^da, 
bahiibhyaA pdnth&m anupa^pa^&niA, Yo«sy^5e dvi- 
pd.do jis A:atiishpadas, t^mai Yam^ya ndmo astu 
MWtyave, *Let there be reverence to Yama, to 
Death, who first approached the precipice, finding 
out the path for many, who rules over bipeds and 
quadrupeds ' (c£ Rv. X, 14, i). Could this be said of 
a being such as Adam was conceived to have been, or 
of the first of mortal men ? In the Rig-veda Yama, 
as the son of Vivas vat (X, 14, 5), and Varuna are 
both represented as drinking with the gods in the 
other world, sitting under a tree. Two dogs also are 
mentioned in their company. These are the same 
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Bs the dogs of SaramA, the Sftrameyau, which the 
departed are told to avoid on their way to Yama's 
abode (Rv. X, 14, lo-ii). If it is said that they 
are the messengers of Yama (here, of death), and we 
can recognise in them once more a remote repetition 
of the twins, that is, of day and night, the true 
messengers of death, for they are indeed asu-tWpau, 
they feast every day on the vital breath of men, 
and, like all the other twins, are the offspring of the 
dawn, here introduced under the name of Saram4. 
This Yama, however, as the ruler of the departed, or 
even as Death, though best known to us from the 
later literature, has his first beginnings in the Vedic 
conception of light and darkness, day and night, 
morning and evening personified as inseparable 
twins, the sons of the sun and of Sarany6, the dawn. 
Here we have the simplest original outlines of 
a myth, first suggested by nature, but afterwards 
elaborated with poetical freedom by the ancient 
story-tellers of India and Grreece. 

It takes, however, a long time before an idea 
once started and fitting in well with any favourite 
system, is given up again. When, in answer 'to 
Kuhn (Roth's Nirukta, XIII, 3, 13), I pointed out 
that there was no Vedic authority for taking Yama 
as a human being, I ought no doubt to have said 
Rig- vedic. But this might have been understood, 
nor would it have been safe to trust to the Atharva 
in such a matter. If Yama had really been the 
Vedic Adam, is it likely that he should never have 
been mentioned as such in the Rig-veda ? 

The first question to be answered would have 
been whether we are to take Yama as a real 
person, as the first mortal who died, or simply as 

VOL. n, L 
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a postulate to satisfy our logical instincts. In either 
case we should be called upon to conceive Yama as 
a man who, after his death, was raised to the rank 
of a god, and of a lord of the departed. 

Now, I ask, is there any other case in the Veda 
where a man, real or postulated, has been changed 
into a god ? There are many cases in which gods 
have sunk down to the level of mortals (even Agni), 
but I know of none where a man has become a real 
deva. 

The next question would be, whether any man, 
real or imaginary, was ever in Rig-vedic times 
honoured with sacrificial oflPerings (Rv. X, 14, i, 
Yamdm r%^nam havlshS, duvasya). It would also 
be important to see in whose company Yama is 
mentioned : Noscitur a sociis. It is well known that 
in later times Yama became one of the four or eight 
Lokap&las. These are all gods, why then should 
Yama alone have been chosen from among mortal 
beings ? Yama cannot even be considered as one of 
the PitWs or fathers, for we read that the Pitris go 
to him in the highest heaven and rejoice in his 
company. And if Yama had been originally a real 
man, would not his two dogs also have to be taken 
as read dogs ? But these messengers of Yama who 
roam about among the people, who are supposed to 
be able to restore to man his vital breath, are the 
children of Saramft, and no one has yet maintained 
that she afeo was originally a human being. 

Pro£ Hillebrandt has pointed out that even in the 
Atharva-veda Yama is not called a man (manushya 
or ^^ana), but only a mortal, and it is well known 
that the gods also are in the Veda conceived as 
subject to birth and death. When Yama is called 
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the collector of men (safigamano gaiAnkm), we can 
clearly see the distinction between him, the gods, 
and the fathers, i.e. the departed. 

The myth of Yama is perfectly intelligible if we 
trace its roots back to the sun of the evening, while 
the admission of an apotheosis of Yama, which is 
not even postulated by the passage in the Atharva- 
veda, would completely isolate him from his mytho- 
logical surroundings. 

We saw how the tragedies in the solar family 
begin already in the Veda. There is incest between 
Tvashin and SaranyA, there is threatened incest 
between Yama and Yami, and the fact that SaranyA 
is both the mother and the friend of the Amns 
contains the seeds of further complications. Nor 
must we forget that there is another story, running 
parallel with the wedding of the daughter of 
TvashiW, namely the wedding of SAry4, the daughter 
of S6rya or Savitri, with Soma, when the A^vins 
acted as best men, and Agni was the leader of the 
hymeneal procession. Here S(iry&, the daughter of 
SavitW, the sun, that is the dawn, has again to act 
a very doubtful part, for though her intended hus- 
band is said to be Soma, the moon, she evidently is 
in love with the A^vins, chooses them as her hus- 
bands, and is carried off by them on their golden 
chariot. Nay, another god, V&yu, the wind, who is 
often confounded with Indra, is likewise called the 
son-in-law of TvashiW, and hence, it must be sup- 
posed, the husband of SaranyA (Rv. VIII, 26, 21). 

That the tragedies of Aeschylus and Sophocles 
should have sprung from these distant physical 
myths seems at first incredible, quite as incredible 
as that a magnificent oak-tree should have sprung 

L 2 
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from a small decaying acorn, but the one lesson is 
as important to learn as the other. This whole 
subject has been very fiilly treated by Dr. Ehni 
in his *Der Vedische Mythus des Yama' (1890). 
I agree with him in all he says to prove that Yama 
was the sun and could never have sprung into being 
as the first of men ; but I do not see the necessity of 
his elaborate arguments to show how Yama could 
have become the first of those who died, and after- 
wards the lord of the departed, nay the god of death. 
All these ideas seem to me to arise most simply 
and naturally fi:om a contemplation of the setting 
sun. Here, if anywhere, we may consult the 
thoughts of other nations, even of savage races, to find 
out what the Vedic poets could have meant when 
they made Yama the first who died, the first who 
went over to the other world and became there the 
king and ruler of the departed. To us, brought up 
on Semitic ideas, this postulated Adam may seem a 
very natural thought. But if we want to know what 
thoughts were really natural on such a subject, why 
not consult the traditions of the real Naturvolker, 
on points where they might safely be consulted ? 

I pointed out long ago ^ how the Hervey Islanders 
speak of old age as a mountain-top yellow with the 
rays of the setting sun. Now with them to die 
a natural death is called * to follow in the track of 
the sun,' while if a man recovers from a serious 
illness, they say *that he has come back to the 
region of sunrise.' 

The Maoris also express their desire * to go down 
with the sun,' and one of their songs says, * Wait, 
wait awhile, sun, and we will go down together.' 

' Science of Language, ii, p. 635, 
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And did not a German poet also sing : * Ich mochte 
hingehn wie das Abendroth ' ? Why should such 
ideas, which came quite naturally to these savages, 
which are perfectly intelligible even to us, have 
been absent from the thoughts of the Vedic people 
when they said that Yama (the setting sun) had 
been the first to find the way that leads to the 
world beyond, to the home of the departed, after- 
wards called the realm of Yama and Varuna, and 
that we are but following his guidance ? 

Bergaigne (ii, 98 ; 506), faithful to his own 
peculiar system of interpreting the thoughts of 
the Vedic poets, explains our myth by taking Vivas- 
vat as the sacrificial fire, and Yaml as prayer. 
Such a view seems to me to destroy the whole 
physical foundation of Vedic mythology, and to 
derive no support either from the utterances of the 
Vedic poets or from the statements of their ancient 
commentators. When Y4ska says that Yama is 
a name of Agni, he probably knew what he meant, 
and felt himself supported by the authority of 
ancient tradition. We also can with some little 
efibrt connect a definite meaning with his words. 
For though it may be true, as Roth says, that 
Yama never occurs in the Veda as a name of 
Agni, we must remember that with Y^ka Agni 
was more than the terrestrial fire, and that the 
presence of Agni was perceived by him whenever 
there was hght or heat. In that sense, therefore, 
Agni might well be called Yama, and vice versl 

We saw before that Agni and Indra together 
were actually called the two Yamas or twins. I say 
once more that in a case like this, where we have to 
deal with hiunan nature in its most general charac- 
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ter, we may safely consult the eschatological ideas 
of the so-called Naturvolker, and not attempt a 
philosophical interpretation of Yama, such as has 
been attempted by Prof. Oldenberg and others. I 
can understand that Vedic interpreters should have 
admitted two Yamas, a Yamd and a Yamf, but if, 
like Prof. Oldenberg, we admit but one original 
Yama, how could that being, if meant for the first 
man, be said to have given the horse which Trita 
harnessed, and which Indra was the first to mount 
(X, 163, 2), a horse which is identified with Aditya, 
the sun ? How could he have mentioned the same 
Yama in 1, 164, 46, as between Agni and Mdtari^van, 
or in X, 64, 3, in the company of sun and moon, of 
Trita, V&ta, the wind, the dawn, Aktu (night), and 
the A^vins, all mythological beings, among whom 
a mere mortal would seem to be entirely out of 
place ? Dr. Ehni has also clearly pointed out how in 
a myth, alluded to in Rv. X, 61, Tvash^W became 
the husband of his own daughter, SaranyA, and 
their children were V&stoshpati (i. e. Agni) and A^va, 
the horse, i. e. the sun ; and, if so, how could we 
find a place here for the first man ? 

When Dr. Ehni tries to prove that Yama, in order 
to be called twin, must have had a twin, and that 
this twin was Yaml, meaning the moon, I cannot 
follow him. No doubt it seems to stand to reason 
that a twin presupposes another twin, but mythology 
and reason are two very diflterent things. In the 
Taitt. S. Ill, 3, 8, 3, where Yama is explained as 
Agni, Yaml is explained as the earth. I prefer to 
think, strange as it sounds, that the daily sun by 
himself was called Yama on account of his double 
nature, being both day and night, both bright and 
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dark, both Mitra and Varuna ; while I take Yaml, 
his sister, to have been an afterthought, possibly as 
intended for the night. I readily admit, however, 
that on this point the evidence is far too scanty to 
enable us to speak with any confidence, a lesson 
which is impressed op us more and more when we 
try to restore from the scanty ruins preserved in 
the Veda the old temple in which the Vedic Axyas 
celebrated their Devas. 

Greek and Boman Twins. 

If now we look once more into Greek or Roman 
mythology, we find many legends which remind us 
of the myth of the A^vins, only we must not expect 
to find more than the groundwork of the Vedic 
myth often hidden beneath the marvellous stories 
which Greek imagination has erected on it. We 
shall easily discover the general outlines, as described 
before, namely, two brothers and a beautiful sister 
or wife or friend, all of them the children of one of 
the great gods, all of them mixed up in strange 
adventures, and in the end admitted to the company 
of the gods, but we must not expect to be able to 
account for all the details of these Greek stories 
from Vedic sources. These details may have been 
historical and local, and though in some of them we 
may recognise mythological elements, we ought not 
to attempt too much. We must learn to be satisfied 
if we can show that the principal actors in the tragic 
stories of Thebes, Sparta, and Argos are a pair of 
brothers and a beautiful sister or friend, in order to 
feel convinced that the distant background of these 
stories in their various localities was the same in 
Greece as in India. Or, can we bring ourselves to 
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believe that it is a mere accident if we find in 
Greece the same three actors, *the two with the 
one/ as in India, only under different names? as- 
for instance, as — 

1. Kastor, Polydeukes, and Helena in Lakedai- 
mon (parents, Zeus [Tyndareus] and L6da). 

2. Amphlon, Zdthos, and Antiope in Thebes 
(parents, Zeus [Epdpeus] and Antiope). 

3. Dardanos, Jftsion, and Harmonia in Arkadia 
(parents, Zeus [Korytos] and ifclektra). 

4. Pelias, Nfileus, in Pylos (parents, Poseidon 
[Krfitheus] and Tyro). 

5. Hdrakles, Iphikles, and AlkmSne in Thebes 
(parents, Zeus [Amphitryon] and Alkmdne). 

There are some unmistakable lines of agreement 
running through all these stories. Hdrakles and 
Iphikles have the same mother, but different fathers, 
one divine (Zeus), the other human (Amphitryon) ; 
so have Kastor and Polydeukes (Zeus and Tyn- 
dareus); and so have Dardanos and Jftsion (Zeus 
and Korytos), and, to a certain extent, Pelias and 
N^leus; Poseidon (Enlpeus and Kr^theus) and 
Amphlon and Z^thos (Zeus and Epdpeus). The 
children are considered dangerous to their parents 
or grandparents, and are therefore either ex- 
posed or persecuted. Sometimes, in order to make 
them innocuous, they are sent out on desperate 
errands, such as to fetch the golden fleece, or to 
perform the twelve labours. Some of them, such 
as Kastor and Polydeukes, Amphlon and Zfithos, 
are actually called Atdcr/covpot, and white-horsed, 
XevKonoXoi, XevKinwoL. 

It would be useless to attempt to trace in the 
stories of these couples more than a very vague 
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memory of their original character, or to discover 
any solar elements in them beyond the twinhood of 
day and night, their descent from the sky or the 
sun, their relationship with the beautiful dawn, and 
their supposed dangerous character arising from the 
necessary destruction of the preceding day or season 
or year by each succeeding one. But on the other 
hand we can hardly believe that this fimdamental 
theme — Rv. VIII, 29, 8, Dv^ haxa,tsJi ^kay4 sahd, 
* The two move along together with the one ' — which 
appears in all its natural simplicity in the Veda, 
should occur again and again in Greek and other 
Aryan myths, unless there was something more in 
it than mere accident, or unless we believe that our 
common human nature is really suflScient to account 
for all such coincidences. Of course our common 
human nature, and likewise the common physical 
nature by which we are surrounded, have something 
to do with all mythology, but whereas if we had to 
deal with Zulus or Mincoupies we should probably 
have to be satisfied with this appeal to our common 
himianity, it seems to me that we have here a little 
more. We have something that has grown and 
become named and fixed ; we have something in a cer- 
tain sense historical, and yet so prehistoric that it 
must have existed before the Aryan Separation, and 
have been carried off in its undeveloped stage by 
the different branches of the Aryan family. 

Other Names of the Asvins. 

And this is to a certain extent confirmed by the 
names also of some of these mythological characters. 
Those names, if they stood alone, might perhaps 
be put aside as uncertain or as the result of mere 
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accident, but as additional fulcra they are of real 
importance. 

The Asvins, as we saw, were called Divo nap4t4, 
grandchildren of Dyaus, while their mother bore 
the name of Duhit& DivaA., the daughter of Dyaus. 
In Greece, not only the sons of Ldda, but the sons 
of Antiope also, were called Acocricovpot, i. e. the sons 
of Zeus. The A^vins have brilliant or white horses 
{suksijsJi), the sun itself is called the white horse, 
and the Dioskouroi also are supposed to ride on 
white horses (Xcv/cottgiXoi, Xcv/ciTnrot). And be it 
remembered that this epithet Xcv/cottgiXos is in Greek 
an epithet of H^mera also, or the daybreak. 

Dasra is often used as the name of one or both of 
the A^vins. Their mother who, as we saw, was 
called YamasM, mother of the twins, was in later 
times called DasrasM also, the mother of the 
Dasras. SAyarwt explains dasra by destroyer of 
enemies, Eoth by wonder-working. It may possibly 
be connected with das in the sense of hunting (cf. 
abhid^s), which may have been further developed in 
hripidofiaty to wrestle, and 8i9/>t9, fight (cf vas, vasar, 
vasra, cap, ^p), unless we connect S^/>i9 with Sc/xo, 
remembering that one of the Dioskouroi, Polydeukes, 
is always conceived as wvKTr}^, the pugilist. 

NftsatyA. 
N&saty& also is used whether of one or of both 
the A^vins. They are called NAsatyau in the dual, 
according to a very common Vedic custom which 
sanctions MitrA for Miti4,-Varunau, Naktd and 
Ushas4 for NaktoshasA, Dy4v4 and PWthivl for 
Dy4v&-PWthivl. But N&satya occurs in the singular 
also, Rv. IV, 3, 6, n&jaty&ya pdri^rmane, and we have 
the compound Indra-N4saty£, Rv. VIII, 26, 8. What 
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is more perplexing is the use in Latin of Castores in 
the plural, meant for the dual, for Castor and Pollux 
(Plin. H. N. 10, 43), and according to some, even of 
PoUuces, as comprehending both the Dioskouroi. 
How did the Romans evolve this use which is not 
sanctioned in Greek, and how did they change Poly- 
deukes into Pollux? It is a very useful lesson 
on the changeableness of mythological names, but 
it is diflScult to explain the exact process. In Greek 
Dioskouroi never occurs in the singular except in 
grammars. 

NSsatya is a troublesome name. It is explained 
by S&yarMi as na-asatya, not untruthful, by others 
as na-satya, very truthful, nay even as nAsatya, 
nasutus (Bergaigne). I doubt whether any one of 
these explanations has proved acceptable. My own 
derivation from nas is difl&cult, but not impossible. 
The root nas, meaning to come towards something, 
has, particularly in Greek, taken the meaning of 
returning. This is shown in voaros, return, from 
vco/xat (Goth, nisan). An important portion of 
Greek mythology consisted, as is well known, in 
the NooTot or the returns of the Greek heroes. 
The Odyssey was in fact the Nostos of Odysseus. 
The heroes who return or who are saved were 
called TOOTtftot, and in their first beginning, long 
before the rise of epic mythology, these terms seem 
to point back to the return of all the heavenly 
bodies, whether at the end of the night, or at the 
end of the winter. The A^vins are most promi- 
nently the ever-returning heroes, and nAsa-tya like 
woTt-fto9 would therefore have been by no means 
an inappropriate term for one of them, if we derived 
it from n4sa, return, and the local suflfix tya. This 
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is no more than a guess which would carry little 
weight by itself, but may claim consideration as 
throwing light on the most distant background of 
Aryan mythology, and as indicating once more the 
physical origin of this whole cluster of mjrths. 

On some points in the character of the A^vins 
the language of the Veda allows of no doubt. If 
it is said that SAryA, the daughter of SAryS, was 
given to the Asvins to be their wife, or that they 
won her in a race against all the gods, no one would 
doubt that SAry&, sometimes called the daughter of 
SArya, was the sun in her female character, or the 
morning sun, the dawn, together with whom the 
A^vins drive along on their chariot which is said to 
strike the ends of the sky (VII, 69, 3). Sometimes 
they are actually called S6ry4vasA, brilliant with 
SAryA (VII, 68, 3), sometimes, as we saw, SAry4 is 
said to have chosen them for herself (VII, 69, 4). 
The Asvins are the sons of Vivasvat, and they are 
supposed, in their independent character, to dwell 
with him, I, 46, 1 3, v&vas^n^ Vivdsvati ^. Anyhow, 
if any gods in heaven are solar, the A^vins are so, 
as representatives of day and night, starting every 
morning on their journey, and returning the next 
morning. They are in consequence invoked and 
worshipped both in the early morning and in 
the evening. 

^ There is a special development in the meaning of Vivasvat 
which made him a priest on earth, just as among the gods 
Vivasvat, like Agni, performs the office of the priesi We 
must remember that the sacrifice on earth is often an imitation 
of phenomena in the sky and vice versft. In the plural the 
Vivasvats are a priestly family like the Angiras, the Bhrigus, &c. 
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A5vin8 as Temporal Gods. 

That everything belonging to the A^vins ib golden 
or white would be quite consonant with their solar 
character, but we must not restrict their dramatic 
sphere to that of the sun only. They are from the 
beginning temporal rather than local gods, repre- 
senting all that happens in the daily struggle 
between night and day. This temporal character 
of theirs accounts for their manifold and various 
manifestations \ and the numerous acts ascribed to 
them. There are few things that cannot be con- 
sidered as the acts of Day and Night. Hence in 
the morning the A^vins may be said to bring light 
or to deliver the light from the fangs of the night. 
They also may be praised for delivering the world 
from darkness, and, one may add, from all the 
miseries which Hesiod describes^ as the brood of 
the night. 

During the day they may be asked to assist both 
the labourers and the warriors, and at the end of 
the day to grant victory, peace, and rest. There 
are few things therefore from birth to death for 
which different poets may not have invoked or 
praised the A^vins, and hence the many legends 
alluded to in the hymns of the Rig-veda, and taken 
as generally known, in which the Asvins appear as 
benefactors or deliverers. 

Achievements of the Asvins. 
The persons whom they delivered may in some 

^ Bv. I, 117, 9, puril v&rp&9nsi Amn& d&dh&n&. 
* Theogony, w. 211-232. 
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cases have been real persons of whom of course we 
can know nothing. In other cases, however, those 
who were delivered by them were clearly, like their 
deliverers, mythological characters ^ The stories are 
very much alike, and this by itself would indicate 
their mythological character. There is great simi- 
larity in the misfortunes that befall their favourites, 
and in the manner in which they were delivered by 
the A^vins. The stories themselves are often so 
uninteresting that, unless they had rested on a 
mythological foundation, they would hardly have 
been recorded at all. Thus we read that a quail, 
VartikA, had been swallowed by a wolf, but was 
delivered by the A^vins from his jaws. Even if 
we took VartikA as the name of a real woman, her 
being saved from the jaws of a wolf would hardly 
have been of suflScient importance to inspire various 
Vedic poets, nor is it clear how the Asvins could 
have saved her from being swallowed, unless, with 
the AitihS-sikas, we took them for two ancient 
kings. 

Vartik&. 

VartikA ^ in Sanskrit means quail ^, and corresponds 
to Greek opru^. The etymological meaning is the 
returning bird, like Vertumnus, the returning or 
revolving year. If then the A^vins had rescued 
a real quaU or a real woman from the jaws of a wolf, 

^ See Myriantheus, Die A9yin8 oder Arischen Dioskuren, 
1876. 

* Science of Language, ii, p. 626. 

• In Greek x^^^^^y the swallow, signifies the return of the 
year, see Bergk, p, 1034, Ij^ff, ^Xdt x*^*^"* '^^< ^P^^ dyovaa^ 
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would that have been an event to be immortalised 
in Vedic mythology ? Surely we must look some- 
where else to account for our Vartik^ myth. Var- 
tikft, the returning, might well have represented 
the return, either of the day or of the spring. If 
she represented the return of the day, i. e. the 
dawn, she was indeed rescued by the A^vins from 
the jaws of the night ; if she represented the return 
of the year, she might have been the spring rescued 
from the prison of the winter. It should also be 
remembered that Hfirakles, clearly a solar hero, 
was once revived by an Ortyx (Gerhard, Griech. 
Myth., J 355, 2). We have seen how these two 
ideas, the matutinal and the vernal, are constantly 
running together in ancient mythology \ If then 
we find that L6to was delivered of her two children, 
Apollon and Artemis, in the island of Ortygia, 
the quaU-island, we can hardly look upon this as 
an accidental coincidence, but have to recognise 
here too a very slightly altered repetition of the old 
story that the solar god was delivered at the return 
of the morning, or at the beginning of the spring. 
We can then understand why Apollon was called 
Lykoktonos, the killer of the wolf, and why his 
sister Artemis was called Ortygia. That island, 
Ortygia, which was originally a mythological pos- 
tulate rather than a geographical reality, is best 
known by the name of Ddlos, and this again means 
the bright island or the morning island, that is the 
Eastern sky. The complete legend of L6to giving 

^ Sonne, K. Z., x, p. 121. In Germany the stork was looked 
upon as the dyy*\os tapot, and there is a modem epigram by 
Olearius : ' Ver laetum rediit, rediitque ciconia grata. ' Gf . Grimm, 
Mythologie, p. 723. 
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birth to ApoUon and Artemis was afterwards vari- 
ously elaborated by poets and story-tellers, but the 
original elements of the legend need not have been 
more than a few proverbial sayings such as, * The 
wolf has swallowed the quail,' i. e. it is night ; * The 
quail has been delivered from the jaws of the wolf,' 
L e. it is morning. ' The night has brought forth her 
twins,' i. e. a new day (day and night) has begun. 
Such popular sayings are all that we have a right 
to expect in the as yet indifferentiated state of 
A ryan mythology ; still if the occurrence of two such 
words as vartik4 in Sanskrit, and ofyrvi ( = *vartuk4) 
in Greek, proves that the quail was known to the 
Aryas before their separation, the occurrence of 
Vartik& as saved by the A^vins from the mouth of 
the wolf, and the birth of Ortygia (Artemis) and of 
ApoUon Lykoktonos in the island of Ortygia, prove 
that the first germs of the much deprecated Solar 
Myth had begun to break forth when the ancestors 
of Greeks and Hindus were still living in close 
contact together. It is easier, no doubt, to say that 
the quail may have been a totem or a fetish, it is 
quite possible also that the Aryas never ate quails, in 
which case we should be told that we need not look 
further or trouble ourselves with doubtful etymo- 
logies. 

I think on the contrary that the story of the 
Vartik& ought to be a lesson to us, and that we 
should learn in how many fragments an old myth 
may have been shattered before it reaches us. 
There seems at first little reason why the story 
of a quail being rescued from the jaws of a wolf 
should have had anything in common with the 
story of Apollon and Artemis being bom in the island 
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of D6I0S. But when we see that Artemis is called 
Ortygia, and that the same name is given to the 
island of Dfilos, while in the Veda the person 
delivered from the wolf is called VartikA, we begin 
to feel that there must be some reason for it, and 
that if we but admit that in the most distant Aryan 
past, VartikA meant both quail and dawn, we can 
understand how the old story of the delivery of the 
ever returning dawn from the darkness of the night 
or the jaws of the wolf might have assumed these 
different disguises in the course of centuries, nay, 
of thousands of years that passed between the first 
origin of these early sayings and the days of the 
Vedic Eiahia or the Greek rhapsodes. Anyhow, 
we may learn the lesson that if in this case the 
beings delivered by the A^vins from the wolf were 
the dawn and the rising sun, other beings also, 
delivered by the A^vins, may have had a similar 
origin, and that if the VartikA represented the 
returning light, the wolf, killed by the Lykoktonos, 
could hardly have been meant for anything but the 
retreating dai'kness. . 

JSTyaT&na. 

We read in the Vedic hymns that the A^vins 
restored JiTyavAna to youth, delivered him of his 
decrepit body, and made him acceptable once more 
to his wife. We can see in this case how early 
these old stories were amplified and diversified, for 
while the hymns presuppose nothing more, we read 
in the /Satapatha-brAhmaTia IV, i, 5 a much fuller 
account. We are told there that the wife of iBTya- 
vAna was called SukanyA (good girl), and that she 
was given to the old and decrepit Eishi Zyavina ^ 

^ Zyay&na instead of JSTyayHna is the later form. 
VOL. IL M 
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by king Saxjita., to make up for an insult offered 
him by the king's people. Then the A^vins came 
and tried to tempt her away, but she would not 
leave her old husband, and even derided the A^vins. 
When the A^vins wished to know why she derided 
them, she promised to tell them if they would make 
her husband young again. Upon this the A^vins 
made ^yavana step into a pool, promising that he 
should come out of it at whatever age he should 
desire. When this had been done, ^yavana told 
the A^vins that they were derided because they 
had formerly been excluded by the gods from a 
solemn sacrifice. This story may have existed 
when the hymn was composed, for it contains 
some mythological elements known in other Aryan 
mythologies also. There is a spring produced by 
Hades near the place where the earth opened to 
receive him and Persephone, and where Hfirakles 
is supposed to have founded a great annual festival. 
This spring is called Kyane. The pool, called 
sai^ava, youth, seems the type of the Grerman 
Jungbrunnen, O. H. G. quickprunno, Grimm, D. M., 
p. 554, while Sukanyd, as the wife of the old man, 
will remind many of the story of !fcos and Tith6no8^ 
As to the name of ^yav&na, afterwards Xyavina, 
it is derived from kyu, and Jfeyu has been iden- 
tified with o-cvGi, as expressing any violent move- 
ment, not only that of driving or pushing, but also 
that of falling down, e-g. t4r4 amhsxik A:yavante, 
* stars fall from the sky, or set^ (BAm. V, 13, 31), or 
svarg^i Ayavate lokdt, *he falls from the Svarga 

* Myriantlieus, 1* c, p. 94. His identification of Sukany& 
with M^eia seems very doubtfuL 
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world/ It may therefore have been used for the set 
or the settmg sun, of which it might well be said 
that it had fallen into the fiery or dark abyss of the 
West, the very abyss from whence the A^vins were 
bom, Rv. Ill, 39, 3, tdpushafe budhn^ & it&, and that 
it rose again rejuvenated by the A^ns in the 
morning. The idea also that the A^vins removed 
jK^yavAna's body like an old cloak would find an 
explanation in the clouds surrounding and hiding 
the sun at its setting ^ 

Atri* 

Much the same story is told of Atri. He is 
supposed to have been thrown into a fiery pit, some- 
times called riblsa 2, an oven, another metaphor, it 
would seem, for a flaming sunset. The A^vins 
protected him from the heat and from the darkness, 
and restored him also to youth and strength. In 
this case the name of Atri is less clear than that of 
JTyav&na, yet it may have been connected with 
Avestic 4tar, traces of which are preserved in Lat. 
atrium, and in Sk. athar-van, fire-priest. Others 
explain Atri as ad-tW, devourer, a common name 
for enemies of the gods (O. N. jotunn) \ In cases 
like this we can do no more than suggest; we 

* I find the same explanation in V. Henry's Mythes NatunJ- 
istes, p. 1 2. The same scholar derives the name of Sisyphus 
also from the root Xyu, in the sense of .pushing, and I think 
he is right. 

* If n'bisa means oven, it would be the old oven, a hole dug 
in the earth, in which meat was cooked or baked by means of 
hot stones, a kind of oven that was used by savage tribes. Gf. 
Tylor, Early History, p. 260; Klemm, Eulturgeschichte, iii, 222. 

' Mannhardi> Oerm. Mythen, p. i68. 

M 2 
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cannot undertake to prove the origin of every 
ancient proper name with mathematical certainty. 

Vandana. 

But it is important to observe that almost the 
same story as told of Atri, is told once more of 
Vandana. When the old and decrepit Vandana had 
been thrown into a pit and buried alive, the A^vins 
rescued him that he might see the light again. It 
would be difficult to achieve this even with the help 
of the Asvins. The idea, however, that Atri or his 
body had been dug in (nikh^ta), occurs again, as we 
shall see, though in a somewhat different form, when 
it is said that the A^vins brought up gold that had 
been dug in or hidden (Rv. I, 117, 12, &c.). It does 
not seem very bold to take this gold for the golden 
body of the sun (hiranyagarbha), and to recognise in 
Atri another mythological representative of the sun. 

I pointed out many years ago how sometimes the 
Vedic iJishis betray the secret of their myths by 
using the very comparison from which certain myths 
originally sprang. Thus Urvasi, the dawn, says . to 
PurAravas that she is gone away like the first of the 
dawns \ while PurAravas caUs himself Vasish^Aa, 
which may be translated by the brightest, but also 
by the greatest of the Vasus, that is, the sun. In 
the same way we read in Rv. I, 117, 5, that the 
A^vins dug up for Vandana some bright buried gold 
for new splendour, 'like one asleep in the lap of 
Nirnti ' ^ (death), * like the sun dwelling in darkness.* 

* Chips, voL iv, p. iii. 

* The same expression here used of the sun, or of Vandana^ 
nirriieh updsthe, occurs in X, 95, 14 with regard to PurQrayas. 
Is all this mere accident ? On Nirnti, see Chips, vol. iv, p. 304. 
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Possibly sushupvffmsam (like one asleep) refers like- 
wise to the sun, or to some of its many representa- 
tives. 

Bhu^fyu Taugrys. 

Bhugryn, another worshipper, who is supposed to 
have been rescued by the A^vins after his friends 
had deserted him on the sea, may be a name of the 
flying (bhugr, <f>€vy€iv, <^vfto9) sun, drowned in the 
sea. K he is called grahita, forsaken or drowned, it 
should be remembered that we have from the same 
root 6r4husha, who is another hero saved by the 
A^vins. This grah-usha agrees in its radical elements 
with 4d<^o9 and Zi^vpo^, the West or evening wind. 
(Cf. M.M. in Techmer's Intemat. Zeitschrift fiir 
AUgem. Sprachwissenschaft, vol. i, p. 215.) Butt- 
mann already, Lexilogus, i, 616, derived Zi^vpo^ 
from ^0^9. 

Vrika. 

Of Vnka, who was likewise rescued by the A^vins, 
we know little except that the word means wolf. 
This is generally used as a type of darkness 
and mischief rather than of light or a friend of 
light. Hence Apollon was called Xvkoktovos or wolf- 
killer. It is only if we take darkness as the ante- 
cedent, the origin, the parent of light, that we can 
account for the A^vins extending their help to a 
Vrika. 

Kali 

Kali, whose youth the A^vins are said to have 
renewed, can hardly be meant for the sun ; Kali 
was originally a name of the last quarter of the 
moon, afterwards of the fourth or last Yuga also, 
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and likewise of the lowest among the dice^ Of 
that Kali, the waning moon, it might well have been 
said that day and night or the two A^vins restored 
the moon's youthful strength, and this would be 
further confirmed, if we are right in our interpre- 
tation of Vi^palA. 

Vi^palft. 

Of Vi^pali. it is said that her leg, which she had 
lost in battle, was replaced by the Amns by an iron 
leg. As VL5 + patnl * is an epithet of Sinlv^, the 
goddess of the first day of the new moon, we can 
hardly be wrong in looking on the restored iron leg 
as the first quarter or p&da of the new moon, called 
iron on account of its darkness as compared with the 
golden colour of the full moon. P4da meant both 
foot and the fourth part of anything. 

We see therefore that the A^vins, though 
originally diurnal in their character,, and therefore 
saviours of the morning light, gradually assumed the 
more general character of helpers, helping the moon 
in her distress, and possibly the annual sun also in 
his weakness, in his exile and his return at the time 
of the winter solstice. 

Nor do I deny that after the A^vins had once 
assumed this character of helpers, they may have 
been praised for helping real persons also in their 
distress. Thus if we read that VishnApA was 
restored by them to Vi^vaka, that he might see him, 
it is quite possible that these two persons may have 
lived in India, though others might possibly detect 
some relationship between VishrzApA and Vishnu. 

But when we are told that the A^vins restored 

^ M. M., Hist. A. S. L., p. 413. ' By. II, 32, 7. 
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his eyes to Rigr&sva., i. e. Red-horse (cf. Rohida^va, 
L e. Agni, Haryasva, i. e. Indra), who can this person 
with reddish horses be, who was cured of blindness 
by the A^vins? Is not blindness very commonly 
ascribed to the night and to the winter? Dem 
Winter die Augen ausstechen or ausblasen means to 
kill the winter (Grimm, D. M., p. 725). If therefore 
the A^vins are said to have restored his eyes to 
Rigvksv% this may refer to the work of the Asvins 
both as bringing about the return of the year or 
of the day, of the yearly or of the daily sun. But 
the rest of the myth remains dark for the present. 
We are told that RigrksvB, slaughtered 100 or 10 1 
sheep and gave them to VWkl, the wolf, and that 
on that account his own father, being angry, deprived 
him of his sight. The sheep may be the stars, which 
in other mythologies also are called sheep, and may 
have been said to have been surrendered in the 
morning or even to have been slaughtered by the 
rising sun \ If for this misdeed the diurnal sun was 
punished at first with blindness before sunrise, the 
A^vins, the two Ahans, day and night, might well 
have been praised for having restored his sight to 
Red-horse in the morning. 

Parftvri^. 
Another friend of the A^vins, Pard.vWgr, who was 
equally blind and lame, can hardly be separated from 
-Kyav&na and Rigrtsva.. The sun after sunset, or 
near the winter solstice, is blind and lame. And if 
he becomes again bright and brisk in the morning, 
or vigorous and triumphant in spring, to whom 
would this daily or yearly miracle be ascribed with 

' Cf. Myriantheus, L c, p. 80. 
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greater truth than to the A^vins ? Faxivrig means 
outcast, pravWkta is used of Rebha, in whom we 
may recognise the winter sun. I can find, however, 
no name in other Aryan mythologies corresponding 
to Par^vrigr. 

Bebha. 

Of Rebha it is said that he was bound and over- 
whehned in the waters and left there till he was 
nearly drowned. Here we find that the Lets also 
(Mannhardt, I.e., p. 206) tell of the God-sons as saving 
the golden boat or the Sun-daughter in her boat from 
drowning. Nay in New Zealand it seems a common 
saying that the setting sun has been thrown out of 
a boat into the water. In the case of Rebha one 
important item is added in the Vedic myth, namely 
that he remained bound in the water for ten nights 
and nine days. This is about the time, as Benfey 
has pointed out, assigned to the winter solstice, the 
so-called twelve-tide, the time when the sun seems 
bound and to stand still till he jumps up and turns 
back (Sonnenwende). Whether this time lasted for 
ten or twelve nights would have been diflBcult to 
settle even for more experienced astronomers than 
Vedic iZishis. In Rome the time for the Saturnalia, 
the festa calendarum, was from the 24th (or 17th) 
of December to the 7th of January. 

And these ten days of the lameness, the blindness, 
the binding or drowning of the sun, may help to 
confirm our explanation of the gold or the golden 
treasure or the pot of gold dug into the earth 
(nikh&ta) like Vandana's body. For in Rv. I, 116, 
1 1 , we read that the A^vins had thrown up something 
like a pot of gold (nidhlm iva dpa-gfl/Aam) on the 
tenth day, which is surely the same thing as the sun 
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dwelling in darkness (I, 117, 5) and dug up for the 
sake of Vandana. 

Vimada. 

Of Vimada to whom the Amns brought the 
daughter or the wife of Purumitra we know nothing, 
nor can we make anything for the present of her 
name KamadyA. We may be dealing here with 
a stratum of mythology which has absorbed real or 
historical events. The same may apply, though no 
one would venture to speak positively, to several 
more of the prot^g^s of the A^vins. But if the 
A^vins are always the same, the objects of their 
favour also shared most likely the same character. 
If then in some cases the persons whom they rescued 
were representatives of light, the chances are that 
they were so in other cases also. 

Vadhrimatl. 

If it is said that the A^ns gave to Vadhrimati 
a son called Hiranyahasta, we can easily see that 
Hiranyahasta, * Gold-hand,' is the morning sun, and 
that Vadhrimatl therefore must be the dawn. But 
why should she be called ' the wife of the eunuch ' ? 
This may be explained by another story which tells 
us that the A^vins delivered Atri Saptavadhri, and 
opened and shut for him the tree^ that is the wooden 
case in which he had been imprisoned. If this tree 
or this wooden case is meant for the night, then by 
being kept shut up in it he was separated from his 
wife, he was to her like a vadhri, and in the morn- 

' Is this the Wundereiche so famous in the Finnish and 
Estonian mythology? G£ Mannhardt, 1. c, p. 285. 
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ing only, when delivered by the Asvins, he became 
once more the husband of the Dawn \ 

But though we may understand why during the 
night the sun should be called not only lame and 
blind, but also a eunuch, so that his wife, possibly 
the night, might be called Vadhrimati, married to a 
eunuch, it would be difficult to explain why Atri, in 
his character of the nocturnal sun, should be called 
not only a vadhri, but Saptavadhri, a Seven-eunuch. 
This Saptavadhri has been derived from vadhri, 
a leathern strap, so that Atri would represent the 
sun as caught in a net, as it was by Maui caught in 
six nooses 2. But if vadhri occurs only as a feminine 
(see P. D.), it would be difficult to derive saptavadhri 
from it. SAyana, however, has the masculine form, 
and explains vadhrind by p&sena (Rv. X, 102, 12). 
The name of the husband of Vadhrimati is not 
mentioned in the Veda. 

Ghoshft. 

Of Ghoshi also to whom when she was old the 
A^vins are supposed to have given a husband, we 
know no more. GhoshA means sound, which tells 
us nothing ; all we can say is that, as a friend of 
the A^vins, she belongs to the same class of beings 
as Vadhrimati. 

^ Cognate ideas exist in other mythologies. Mannhardt, 
L c, p. 242, writes : ' Es ist wahrscheinlich, dass das aegyptische 
Mllrchen ein uralter verdunkelter Sonnenmythus war, ein 
Mythus, die Geschicke des Sonnengottes darstellend, vom 
Abend, wann er sich das Zeugungsglied abschneidet, bis zur 
Nacht, wann er . . , stirbt und in den Amenti geht . . . und endlich 
zum Morgen . . . als das neue Tagessonnenkiud emporsteigt.' 
' Das Schamglied des von Typhon zerstOckelten Osiris geht dann 
verloren.' 

^ W. W. Gill, Myths and Songs from the South Pacific, p. 62. 
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Nor can we say much more about Sbju, whose 
cow, we are told, after she had left off bearing, the 
Aifvins filled once more with milk. Cow, as we saw, 
is a regular name of the morning, and each morning 
in its change from grey to bright, may be said to 
have been reinvigorated by the A^vins, the powers 
presiding over day and night. >Sayu, derived from 
Sly to lie down, would be an appropriate name for 
the nocturnal sun who, as we saw, was said to be 
sleeping in the darkness, and to be brought forth by 
the A^vins for the sake of Vandana (Rv. 1, 1 1 7, 5). We 
might possibly think of Kou)9, the father of Astoria 
and L^to, and grandfather therefore of Hekate, the 
moon, but we know too little of his character and 
antecedents to enable us to compare the two. 

Pedu and the Horse Paidva. 

If another favourite of the A^vins, Pedu, receives 
from them a swift white horse, we must rest satis- 
fied that here also, as in all the other achievements 
of the A^vins, some matutinal event is referred to. 
We know that the white horse, so well known from 
the X€v/co7ra)Xo9 rifiipa, the Kopoi XevKutTroiy or the 
XevKimro^ *A(os of Theocritus, is always meant for the 
light of the sun. The idea that the A^vins gave such 
a horse to Pedu, or that they themselves possessed 
such a horse, occiu's again and again. And when 
in Rv. I, 116, 6, they are praised for having given 
a white horse to Agh^va, 'the rider of a bad horse,' 
this white horse is sometimes called Paidva, the 
horse of Pedu, and, like the horse of the A^vins 
themselves, it is represented as ahi-han or serpent- 
killing. These ahis or serpents therefore cannot be 
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taken as real serpents ; they can only be meant for 
the dangerous brood of the dark night or the black 
clouds. 

It should be borne in mind that . whenever these 
three classes of serpents ^ are mentioned, those of 
the air, those of the sky, and those of the earth, the 
last, the terrestrial serpents, may indeed have been 
meant for real serpents, but those in the air and the 
sky and in all the quarters can be meant for demons 
only, for VWtras or enemies of light. Thus only can 
we understand that they should be trodden under 
foot by the white horse of Pedu, sometimes called 
UMaiAsravas (with pricked-up ears, or with glory on 
high), or killed by young HSrakles, who was a 
*Sv&r45ravas, in his cradle. If Dr. Wintemitz is 
right in classing every white horse in the mytho^ 
logies of the Aryan nations, and of other nations 
also, as the sun, the enemies crushed by the horse's 
hoofs must necessarily be the powers of night and 
darkness, whether we call them demons or goblins 
or any other unmeaning name. 

Serpent-worship in the Veda. 
Many years ago it was strongly denied by 
Fergusson and others that a belief in and woi*ship of 
serpents was ever of Aryan origin. They were right 
if by serpent-worship they meant that of African 
savages. But there can be no doubt that a belief 
in serpents had its origin in the Veda, though the 
serpents meant there were at first the serpents of 
the dark night or the black clouds, the enemies 
of the solar deities, such as the A^vins, and not yet 
the poisonous snakes of the earth. The later 

* C£ Winternitz, Sarpabali, p. 27. 
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development of these serpents and the idea of 
pacifying them by sacrificial offerings is likewise, as 
has been well shown by Dr. Wintemitz, thoroughly 
Aryan, nor is there any necessity for adopting 
that laziest of all expedients, that of ascribing all 
that seems barbarous in Indian religion to the in- 
fluence of the aboriginal inhabitants of the coimtry 
of whom we know next to nothing. If people 
will only read what Dr. Wintemitz has collected 
in his Sarpabali', we shall probably hear no more 
of the Non-Aryan character of Tree and Serpent- 
worship. The Lituanians kept, fed, or, if you like, 
worshipped their house-serpent (gyvite) till very 
recent times, and the Vedic people were not so 
different from other races that they would not have 
identified their old mythological serpents of the air 
and the sky with the real serpents in which their 
country abounded, or that the fear and hatred 
which they felt for them should not have suggested 
to them also the idea of pacifjring their old enemies 
by kind words and kind deeds. Wherever there 
are serpents in any part of the world, we find some- 
thing like serpent-worship, if only for propitiating 
them, and there is no reason whatever for supposing 
that the Vedic people alone had to borrow a feeling 
of fear and awe for these mysterious creatures from 
their Non-Aryan neighbours. We should not be 
justified in saying that the serpent- worship of Africa 
and America also must have been preceded, as in the 
Veda, by a belief in evil spirits or serpents of the 
air and the sky. That would be repeating the same 
mistake which ethnological mythologists are so apt 
to commit in their comparisons between Aryan 

* L.C., p. 41, note. 
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and Non- Aryan mythologies. There are certainly 
striking similarities between the two, but we know 
nothing, and shall probably never know anything of 
the antecedents of African and American serpent- 
worship; and until we know the antecedents or 
causes or intentions of any custom or belief, all 
comparisons or even juxtapositions are vain, and 
may become even mischievous. We find cromlechs 
in Cornwall and in the Dekhan, but unless it can be 
proved that they had the same object, or were 
actually built by the same builders, as Fergusson 
supposed, is it not wrong to call them by the same 
name ? People in Italy venerate the bones of saints 
as sacred relics, some negroes in Africa have a bone 
as their fetish, but would anybody call the bones 
worshipped in Italian churches fetishes, considering 
how different was their origin, their purpose, and 
their whole character? Comparing is one thing, 
confusing another. Again, because my friend Abeken 
(small ape) had an ape in his coat of arms, should 
we call the ape his totem ? It is true I never saw 
him eating an ape, but I feel certain this was not 
from any regard for his supposed ancestor or totem, 
but was with him a mere matter of taste. 

The true and tuideflned character of the Amns. 
If we consider the evidence hitherto examined, it 
is not surprising that Sanskrit scholars when they 
first become acquainted with the A^vinau should at 
once have declared that they are the same as the 
Greek Dioskouroi, only they should have stated 
clearly what they meant by the same. If Professor 
Pischel declares with equal confidence that they are 
not the Dioskouroi, this may sound startling, still 
more, when I venture to say that both opinions seem 
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to me perfectly tenable. I believe that this would 
have been seen by others also, if the defenders of 
these opposite opinions had only clearly stated what 
they meant by their assertion and by their negation. 
Whoever was the first to say that the Asvins 
were the Dioskouroi could not possibly have meant 
that they were the same persons or the same 
mythological creations, and that the two horsemen 
of the Veda had galloped from India to Greece, or 
had been brought from one country to another like 
the Palladium or like Anchises on the shoulders of 
Aeneas. We must never forget that the A^ns, 
like all other divine or heroic personalities, were not 
made of flesh and blood, but represented simply 
objects of poetic fancy. These fancies sprang no 
doubt from something real and visible, but their 
further development depended entirely on the brains 
and hearts of their worshippers. It seems strange 
that it should be necessary to say this, but, con- 
sidering some of the criticisms addressed to me, it 
was absolutely necessary to do so. If therefore 
Benfey, or any one else, said that the A^vins were 
the Dioskouroi ^ he, as a reasonable being, could not 
have meant more than that the first impulse given 
to these two mythological creations was one and the 
same, just as the first impulse to such a word as 
deva, bright, was the same, though, as early as the 
Avesta, it came to mean devil in Media, while in 
the Veda it continued to mean god. The only thing 
therefore on which Benfey might differ from Prof 
Pischel would be the exact point reached in the 
growth of the original concept of these ' heavenly 
twins,' before those who at first held that concept in 

^ MynantheuB, Die Asvins, p. 49. 
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common were completely separated in language and 
mythology. Whenever that separation between the 
ancestors of Hindus and Greeks took place, the 
common concept would flow on afterwards in two 
independent channels, and those who maintained 
that the mythological ice carried down by the two 
rivers was the same would be as right and as wrong 
as those who asserted that it was not the same. It 
may be safely said that the A^vins were not the 
Dioskouroi, as little as India was Greece, and yet in 
analysing their character we may discover by the 
side of much that is decidedly Greek or decidedly 
Vedic, some elements common to both, the presence 
of which cannot be accounted for by mere chance. 
That the A^vins should be twins, that they should 
have a beautiful sister or friend, that they should 
be represented as possessed of white horses, that 
they should bring back light and safety whenever 
they appear, all this shows a common background 
for the mythology of Greece and India. It cannot 
be mere accident as little as the fact that they have 
the name of Div6 ndpAt4 in the Veda and of 
AidorKo/ooi in Greek. All this leaves on my mind 
the impression of something real, and almost 
historical, something that was thought or done, once 
for all, something that must date from before the 
Aryan Separation. When we read how the Dios- 
kouroi waged war against Theseus, who long before 
Paris had carried off their sister Helena, or against 
Idas and Lynkeus, the sons of Aphareus, to whom 
ThSseus had promised to give Helena in custody at 
Aphidnai \ and when we hear of the brave twins 

^ Aphidnai has been explained as Ahidan&, formed like 
Echidna ; but this is very doubtfuL 
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bringing back their truant sister with Aithra, the 
mother of Thdseus, in triumph to Athens, we feel 
that we are moving on Greek soil. While when we 
read of iTyav&na as an old saint having been pelted 
and insulted by the sons of /SaryAta, and then 
pacified by the gift of the beautiful SukanyA, who 
became his devoted wife and resisted the tempta- 
tions even of the divine A^vins, we perceive clearly 
that we are moving in a late Vedic atmosphere. 
But this does not prevent us from discovering behind 
both these stories a common though far distant past. 
In this way the views put forward by different 
scholars of the original character of the A^vins may 
well be brought into harmony, and we may learn 
once more how right Y4ska was when he defined the 
A^vins by simply assigning to them their place and 
their time. They bide in the sky, he said, and they 
appear after midnight, when light encroaches slowly 
on darkness. The same idea is expressed Rv. X, 
61, 4, 'I invoke you, O A^vins, when the black cow 
(night) sits among the red cows,' that is in the 
morning, when the night is surrounded by the red 
clouds in the East. As they are twins, two, yet 
inseparable, they must have represented something 
that corresponds to that character, and this can only 
have been the NychthSmeron (Dyuni^am), night and 
day, conceived as one, and yet being in character 
two. Hence the Asvins are invoked not only in the 
morning, but in the evening also, cf. Rv. X, 40, 4, 
Yuv^m — doshff vdstor havishA nl hvay4mahe, ' We 
invoke you with offering by night and by day.' See 
also Rv. X, 40, 2. If we once admit an agent or 
two agents behind these visible phenomena of Day 
and Night, then the agents behind them may be 
VOL. n. N 
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accepted as really possessing every one of the 
characters ascribed to the A^vins by different 
scholars, whether native or European. They may 
have been the agents * behind the rays of light 
preceding the dawn ' (Lassen), they may have been 
*the morning and evening stars' (Benfey), Hhe 
first messengers of light- (Eoth), 'the twilight' 
(Myriantheus), nay even the double star of the Dios- 
kouroi (Weber). Every one of these phenomena 
may now and then be brought under the influence of 
the A^vinau, though, no doubt, some of them less 
naturally than others. In one sense we saw that 
even Indra and Agni, sometimes called yamau or 
twins, may be identified with the A^vinau*; nay 
Mitra and Varuna may now and then seem to 
exercise the functions peculiar to the A^vins ^. This 
may be called a vague, but it is for that very reason 
a much truer explanation of mythology than that 
which would restrict the activity of mythological 
characters to one small sphere, to one special birth- 
place. True, all Devas must have started from 
one small nest, but they soon took wings and soared 
away, far and wide. 

Mitra may have been in its origin a name of the 
Sim only, but in the Veda he is far more than 
a mere representative of the sun. He surpasses 
heaven in greatness, he surpasses the earth in 
abundance of food; he sustains all the gods. 
(Rv. Ill, 59.) Apollon had no doubt the same solar 
origin, but even in Homer s time he was no longer 
a mere solar god, and what a difference is there 
between him and Helios, whose very name always 

* Kv. I, 109, 4. » Rv. V, 25, 5 ; Ath. Ill, 4, 4. 
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kept him within much narrower limits. Indra, as 
connected with indu, must certainly at first have 
been a god who sent rain, but he soon became the 
strong, fighting god, who did everything that 
required strength, who opened the rock or the 
stable of the night to free the cows of the morning, 
who brought out the streams of water (or light) 
from the rocks of heaven, Le. the clouds, who slew 
all the demons of darkness when they kept back the 
light or the rain, who lighted up the dawn and 
lighted up the sun, who at the head of the Maruts 
conquered all enemies, and drenched the parched 
earth with rain. How different from Pargranya 
who again, owing chiefly to the clear meaning of 
his name, remained in the minds of many of the 
Vedic poets the simple agent behmd the rain-cloudy 

Budra and the Budras. 
Sometimes we can see how the same name, that 
is, the same god, retains in one form his original 
character, while in another he has assumed larger 
dimensions and a wider meaning. The Maruts are 
clearly the storm-gods. So are the Rudras, the two 
names being often exchangeable. But while we 
have no Marut in the singular (that would be Indra), 
we have a Rudra, and this god has assumed quite 
an mdependent character. The Rudras are awful : 
so is Rudi-a. The Rudras tear the rocks, the clouds 
(cloud is clod, i. e. rock) to pieces, Rudra rules in the 
mountains, becomes the mountain-god, and after, in 
later times, assuming the name of 5iva, he has for 
his wife P^rvatl, the rock-goddess. That the storm 
is supposed to carry off the souls of the departed, 
we know from German and other mythologies. The 

N 2 
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Boul had been conceived and named wind (spiritus) ; 
hence the souls might be conceived as in the wind, 
and the lord of the winds might thus become the 
leader of the departed (i/o^otto/jltto?). Hence there is 
nothing unusual in the Maruts and Rudras being con- 
nected with the souls of the departed. All Rudra's 
qualities, both the terrible and the beneficent, seem 
to me to spring naturally from the character of 
the Maruts and Rudras, though local worship may 
have impressed the stamp of more savage tribes 
upon him. The Vedic Hindus were not all Vasish- 
<Aas, and even Vasish^Aa knew how to utter savage 
curses. There is an element in human nature which 
requires a terrible god, and this craving was fiilly 
satisfied by the worship of Rudra or /Siva. 

Budra as SivB^ 

The horrible worship of Siyb, and his wife must 
not be treated as a purely modem invention, though 
there is no trace of it in Vedic ceremonial. At the 
time, for instance, when Hiouen-thsang travelled 
peacefully from China to his Holy Land, and de- 
scribes India as if it had been ruled by saints and 
philosophers, and absorbed in the metaphysics of 
religion, in the seventh century A.D., V^kpati, the 
author of the Galidavaho, gives us a very different 
picture. He tells us what the worship of P&rvatl, 
the consort of Siva, or Rudra, really was even at 
that time : — 

' The door of her temple was covered with stains 
of blood of the sacrifices offered. She had a neck- 
lace of human skulls. The flesh of human beings 
was exposed at night about her temple for sale to 
those who wished to offer it to her. It was visited 
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by jackals in search of flesh and blood lying about 
the temple. When a human sacrifice was offered, 
the women of the Kolis hurried up to obtain a sight 
of the victim, as he was being slaughtered. Victuns 
were slaughtered daily berore the goddess, and 
streams of olood poured through the temple gates ^.' 

This is what had become of the Vedic Rudra and 
his consort Bodasi, the lightning, with which she 
was still clearly identified in V&kpati's time. 

The lightning of Rudra is not unknown in the 
Veda. Few only of the hymns addressed to him 
have been preserved to us, and these are all trans- 
lated in the S. B. E., vol. xxxii. There we read, 
Rv. VII, 46, 3 : * May that thunderbolt of thine, 
which, sent from heaven, traverses the earth, pass us 
by.' His character as storm-god could not have been 
more clearly expressed than in the words of v. 4 : 
* Do not strike us, O Rudra . . . may we not be in 
thy way when thou rushest forth furiously.' He 
is actually called the red boar of the sky, the bright 
tawny bull, the father of the Maruts, bearing like 
his sons, the Rudras, bow and arrows. 

But it is extremely interesting to see how in other 
hymns all that is left of the storm-god Rudra, is his 
strength, his purifying character, for the storm in 
tropical countries is a purifier, and connected with 
this, his healing power. As in the case of Apollon, the 
god who sends pestilence can also send healing, and 
this healing power of Rudra has become so prominent 
that it is actually said of him, Rv. II, 33, 7, that his 
softly stroking hand cures and relieves, and that, 
like Soma and the A^vins, he is a physician, nay the 
best of physicians; able to remove even the evil 

' GaQdavaho, ed. Pandurang, p. ciii 
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that man may have committed (VI, 74, 3). We 
have only to remember the sayings of modem phy- 
sicians, that mountain air is the best medicine, or 
that what cannot be cured by water, cannot be 
cured at all, in order to understand why Rudra, who 
is the storm-god and with the Maruts the bringer of 
rain, was praised as the best of physicians by the 
Vedic i2ishis. 

YAska's Mythology. 

If we remember all this, we shall have to admit 
that Y&ska has really shown great judgment as a 
mythologist by being satisfied with defining the wov 
and TTOTC of the Vedic gods, admitting the rest to 
have been left to the fancy of the poets. In the 
case of the A^ins, all that he adds to his local and 
temporal account of them, is that the one gives dew 
and moisture, the other light, that the one dwells 
in the air, the other in the, sky, that one represents 
the increase of light over darkness, the other the 
increase of darkness over light, that one is madhya, 
the middle or Indra, while the other is the highest 
or Aditya. He quotes a passage from an unknown 
hymn : Vfis&tya ^ anyd uA:yate ushaA putrtls tav^n- 
jah, ' One is called V&sAtya (nocturnal), the other, 
O Ushas, thy son.* 

I believe that this so-called unscientific method 
of Y&ska will prove in the end the truly scientific 
one, and that the less we attempt to specialise the 
origin and to circumscribe the spheres of activity of 
the ancient Vedic gods and heroes, the nearer we 

^ YkBkiys^ formed to match n&satya, occurs here only, and is 
derived from vas&ti, night Being absent in the Dictionary of 
B. and R, it is absent in all the other dictionaries. 
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shall approach to an understanding of the unfettered 
imaginations of the ancient world, gathered up in 
what we call their mythology and their sacred 
books. 

Differenoes and Similarities* 

When we attempt to compare Vedic with Greek 
gods, the Vedic A^ns with the Greek Dioskouroi, 
we must, of course, be prepared to find differences as 
well as similarities. We can never expect to find 
the same gods in Greece and India. 

In the Sanskrit and Greek names for the dawn, 
Ushas and Eos, one letter only is the same, and yet 
to the eye of the grammarian the two are simply 
identical. If then we find instead of the Vedic 
SaranyA the Greek Erlnys, we must not expect 
a complete likeness in their respective personal 
characters in Greece and India. That the names were 
originally the same, in spite of small differences, will 
hardly be denied, except by those who imagine that 
it is more scholarlike to point out phonetic irregu- 
larities than to show how they can be accounted 
for. Homer still knows the name of one Erlnys 
only, though he also speaks of many. This Erlnys 
lives in Erebos, just as SaranyA appears at the end 
of the dark night. No word could better depict the 
character of SaranyA than the epithet of Greek 
Erlnys, iJcpoi^otTt?, moving in the dark mist. . If 
Epimenides described the Erinyes as daughters of 
Kronos and Eurynome, we should learn with how 
much freedom the ancient myths could be handled 
by poets and philosophers. We may indeed recog- 
nise in Kronos the old postulated god, a fitting 
substitute for Tvash^W or even for Dyaus, while in 
Eurynome we have a name corresponding in meaning 
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to BWhaddivA, the wife or daughter of Tvashtri in 
the Veda, and represented in Greece as the mother 
or the prototype of the Charites. Even Aphrodite, 
it should not be forgotten, is called the sister of the 
Erinyes ; Aeschylus speaks of them as daughters 
of the Night, Sophocles as children of Skotos or 
darkness. 

If it be asked why the Erinys should have become 
in Greek mythology the discoverer and avenger of 
all crimes, the answer is surely easy enough. If 
she represented the first rays of the dawn, these 
rays might well be said to discover and disclose any 
dark deeds performed imbeknown during the night. 
That the night was the mother of every kind of 
crime was well known to Hesiod and other Greek 
poets; why then should not the early dawn have 
been conceived as the revealer and ipso facto as 
the avenger of all misdeeds ? 

If the Vedic people hardly knew why the grey 
dawn was called SaranyA, still less could the Greeks 
have guessed the original meaning of their Erinys. 
In the Veda, however, we have cognate words such 
as saranyti and saranyati, and they, clearly con- 
nected with the root sar, to move, express the idea 
of rapid movement or flying. SaranyA seems there- 
fore to have been conceived at first as the running 
dawn, hastening away when her time was over, and 
when the light came to fill the place from which she 
had been driven forth. All this growth of meaning 
from the physical to the purely ethical, may, nay 
must have taken place in very remote and distant 
periods of time; but it would require courage to 
say that it never took place, and that whatever 
similarities may be pointed out between the char- 
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acters and the names of SaranyA and Ertnys are the 
result of mere chance, the great deity of ignorance 
and indiflTerence. 

One other though rather vague indication of the 
nature of the Erinyes may be mentioned. They 
were bom from the drops of blood that fell from 
Ouranos into the lap of the earth. We saw that 
the same or a very similar birth was ascribed to 
Aphrodite, and again to Urvasl, a dawn-goddess, 
sprung from the seed of Mitra and Varuna. The 
circumstances may be different, but the common 
idea seems to have been the same, that when the 
nocturnal Heaven (Varuna or Ouranos) had been 
vanquished, some drops of blood, or of seminal light, 
were received by the earth, and sprang up in the 
light of goddesses in whom we cannot but recognise 
representatives of the dawn. 

At all events we have gained in the equation of 
SaranyA = Erlnys the first evidence to show that 
the name and concept of Ertnys were common Aryan 
property, and must have been elaborated in their 
general outline before the Aryan Separation took 
place. I am afraid to go much further, and to see 
in the horse's head given to Erlnys on ancient gems, 
a remnant of the equine form assigned to SaranyA. 
This kind of evidence may become stronger in time, 
for the present we must leave aside all artistic 
representations in trying to trace the character of 
ancient gods and goddesses ^ They belong clearly 
to an exclusively Greek soil, and there is no trace 
of them in that period of Vedic mythology which 

' MilchhOfef, Anf&nge der Kunst in Griechenland, and 
E. H. Meyer, Gandharven, p. 109. 
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alone concerns us. We must be satisfied with broad 
similarities of character, and with more or less 
accurate similarities of names ; we cannot expect 
similarity in plastic representation. 

The Children of SaranytL 
We have now to consider the oflfepring of SaranyA, 
' the twins and their fnend/ * the two with the one/ 
and try to discover whether any of the couples of 
brothers or twins in Greek mythology betray some 
traces of their common origin with the offspring of 
SaranyA. 

Hdrakles and tphikles. 

That Hfirakles was in his origin and his character 
a solar hero, is hardly denied any longer except by 
those who hold that mythology had no origin at all. 
This Hfirakles had a brother, only one night younger 
than himself. His father was Amphitryon, the 
legitimate husband of Alkmfine, while the father of 
H^rakles was Zeus. The serpents sent to kill the 
brothers in their cradle — ^we know what these ser- 
pents are — were strangled by H6rakles, while his 
brother Iphikles was fiightened by them. We 
know little of Iphikles, except that he accompanied 
his brother on some of his expeditions, and was 
killed long before his brother. His name also tells 
us nothing, and his only value for mythological 
purposes is that he supplies that twin or uterine 
brother whom we have a right to expect in the 
story of heroes such as Hfirakles. The name of 
Hfirakles is perplexing when we try to see in it any 
indication of his relation to H6re, for she was the 
life-long enemy of the hero. It is only by admitting 
a continuance of the original meaning of 17/oiy, namely 
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*8v&iA, from svar, the sun and the sky, that we 
might possibly discover some intention in the name 
of *HpaicX'§9, as a hero of the sky or a solar hero. 
In Alkmfine for Arkmfine we have a right to recog- 
nise a derivative of the root oKk = Sk. ar^, to shine *• 
Her father !fclektryon has a name derived from the 
same root, from which Curtius has correctly derived 
rjXeK'Twp, a name of the sun, and rjXeicTpov, bright 
metal and amber. We must not go beyond, and 
try to account mythologically for the death of the 
father of Alkm^ne by the hand of his son-in-law 
Amphitryon. There are elements in that story 
which have a mythological ring, such as the promise 
exacted from Amphitryon not to approach Alkm^ne 
till Pterelios and the Taphians * had been punished 
for the murder of her brothers. The story also that 
the Taphians, though punished by Amphitryon, 
could not be entirely vanquished so long as Pterel&os 
was alive, who had one golden hair givei\ him by 
Poseidon in order to render him immortal, and that 
one of the daughters of PtereUos, Komaitho, from 
love for Amphitryon, cut off this golden hair 
(generally explained as the last ray of the sun), is 
clearly mythological rather than historical. With 
these details, however, we have no concern at pre- 
sent, aa they do not seem to influence the story of 
H^rakles, beyond the fact that they explain how 
he was the firstborn of Alkmfine's children, his 
father being Zeus under the disguise of Amphitryon, 

^ According to some authorities her brother was called Alk- 
maion, generally derived from dXicfi, strength. 

' The island of Taphos may derive its name from the same 
root Dah which we discovered in Daphne, and which exists 
likewise in ddnrn, frat^y, &c, to burn, to bury. 
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while Iphikles was his junior by one night, and the 
son of Amphitryon himself, after his return from 
the war against the Taphians. 

Amphitryon. 

The name of Amphitryon yields a meaning 
analogous to that of parigrman, applied to the A^vins 
(Rv. I, 46, 14), and other solar deities, who move 
around the sky or round the earth \ Amphi would 
express around, the root would be tru, a modifica- 
tion of tar, meaning to rub, to bore, and to turn. 
Thus while riperpov means a borer, and T6po<; a 
chisel, Topvo^ is a circle. Amphitryon might there- 
fore have been one of the many minor names of 
Zeus, just as parigrman is an epithet of the sky or of 
Dyaus (Rv. I, 127, 2, pdri^rminam iva dyfilm). When 
the epithet became an independent name, Amphi- 
tryon would take the place of Zeus, or Zeus of 
Amphitryon, as we see in their common attachment 
to Alkmfine, the bright one. Such possibilities 
would carry little weight, if they stood alone, but 
they possess some importance when they come in in 
support of what we expect. Suppose the drama of 
the twins were not in its origin solar, would it not 
be more than surprising that the names of several of 
the actors even in these much later and purely 
Greek developments of the twin myth should have 
preserved names that so easily lend themselves to 
a solar interpretation? We have no right to expect 
more, and we should not therefore undervalue what 
we do find. If all these stories were really history, 
slightly disguised by poetry, the occurrence of these 
intentional names would be impossible to account for. 

* IV, 45, I, r&tha^ pAri^yma div4^. 
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And that they require some account is admitted 
even by those who hold that Hdrakles was simply 
a prince of Thebes, a young man of great physical 
strength, and hence called the son of Alkmfine 
and the grandson of Alkaios, both names supposed 
to be derived from aXiajy strength. But though the 
general outlines of H^rakles disclose his real nature 
clearly enough, no one would think of denying that 
there may be historical and local elements mixed up 
in the numerous stories about this half-divine hero. 
But we have only to compare the principal events in 
the life of Hdrakles with those of other solar heroes 
to see that all these pictures are embroidered on the 
same canvas, though with diflPerent colours. 

Persens. 

Let us take Perseus who, according to some 
accounts, was the grandfather both of Amphitryon 
and Alkm^ne— and there is more atavism in mytho- 
logy than anywhere else — and we see that Perseus 
like Hfii'akles is the son of Zeus and a princess of 
Argos, Danae. Everything was done to prevent the 
birth of Perseus as of Hdrakles, which simply reflects 
the idea that the birth of the sun is preceded by 
a struggle between darkness and light, between 
night and day, which may be witnessed by any one 
who has eyes to see. Both Perseus and H^rakles 
were for a time in bondage, Perseus to Polydektes, 
Herakles to Eurysthenes, Polydektes being a name 
of the much-embracing Hades, and Hades originally 
a name of the no longer visible sun, the sun that 
has set in the West, and has become, like Yama, 
the ruler of the invisible world, the lord of the 
departed. 
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Perseus who came from the East, or from the 
mountain Dikte on the eastern side of Krdte, was 
sent to the West to fetch the head of Medousa ; 
H^rakles was sent westward to fetch the golden 
apples. Perseus delivered Andromeda from a 
monster and married her, Hfirakles conquered his 
wife Ddianeira after a fierce fight with Achel6os, who 
had assumed the shape of a wild bull. 

Such coincidences can be neither historical nor 
accidental, they can be due to that common store 
only from which the authors of Greek mythology 
took their materials to work them up into popular 
poetry for the amusement of the people. Hence we 
find similar stories not only in Greece but in India 
also. 

KBxnskf son of PrtthA. 

In the MahAbh^ata one of the great heroes is 
Karna. His mother was fabled to have been 
PWthd, (UepaiTj ?), the daughter of king Kuntibhogra. 
His father was the sun-god. The child when born 
was hidden and thrown into a river, whence it was 
rescued, as Perseus was by Diktys, and brought up 
by a servant and his wife. The mother who had in 
no way suflTered from having given birth to this 
child of the sun-god, became afterwards the legiti- 
mate wife of king PAndu, and as there were no 
children of that marriage, she once more became the 
mother of the three great heroes of the Indian epic, 
Dharma, Bhlmasena, and Argruna, being respectively 
the sons of the three gods Dharma, VAta, and Indra. 

We see here the free use which epic poetry has 
made of mythological traditions. And we find 
a similar case in the myth of Perseus. For while 
the ancient Greek story tells us of Perseus and his 
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mother Danae being rescued in the island of Seriphos, 
Roman poets relate how the case which held her 
and her soi\ was driven toward the Italian coast, 
where Pilumnus married her. A third legend speaks 
of her arrival in Italy with two sons, Argos and 
Argeus, the children of Phlneus, and of her settle- 
ment on the spot where afterwards Rome was 
founded. What happened in Italy and in India 
may have happened in the earUest home of the 
Aryas also. 

K Pnthi could be taken as a parallel form of 
PWthivl, or PWthvl, a name of the earth as the 
broad, this might possibly explain the name of Perse 
or Persfiis (cf. mpOo) and ircpcrt?), who was likewise 
the wife of the sun-god, Helios, and of Perses her 
son, frequently called Perseus, though different from 
the son of Danae. What PersS can be in Perse- 
phone, Persephoneia, or Persephassa is more difficult 
to say. 

If the solar character of H^rakles is less pro- 
nounced in his relations to his various wives and 
slaves, Alkmfine being his mother, we have in his 
case the advantage of knowing a great deal more of 
his adventures in later life which leave little doubt 
as to the character of the man we have to deal with. 
Only we must be prepared to find by the side of 
some of his labours which admit of a mythological 
explanation, others which refuse to answer to any 
mythological tests, and which, for the present at 
least, must be left as either historical or purely 
imaginative. 

Labours of Hdrakles. 
If we examine the so-called labours of Hdrakles, 
whatever their number may originally have been — for 
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I do not think that in the beginning they had much 
to do with the twelve signs of the Zodiac — no doubt 
can remain as to the solar nature of that, hero ^ His 
birth seems the very image of the birth of ApoUon, 
only somewhat lowered. Both are the sons of Zeus 
and of a human heroine, L6to in the case of Apollon, 
Alkmfine in the case of Hdrakles. H6re is jealous 
of both of them, even before their birth, nay tries to 
prevent the birth of Apollon, while she tries to retard 
at least the birth of HSrakles. Immediately after 
their birth, she sends monsters to kill the one and 
the other. Python against Apollon, and serpents 
agamst H^rakles. It is important also to observe 
that as Apollon slays Linos who dares to be his 
rival, H^rakles kills Linos, who was his master in 
music. When Hdrakles, in order to expiate the 
murder of his children whom he had killed in a fit 
of madness, becomes the bondman of Eurystheus ^, 
he shares again the fate of Apollon, who for a time 
was bondman to Admdtos \ This servitude of solar 
heroes is a very general feature in ancient mytho- 
logy. We find the elements of it in the story of the 
Peruvian Inca, who declined to worship the sun, 
because it was not free, but had to perform its 
appointed course from day to day and from year to 
year *. We find the same idea mythologised in the 
story of Perseus serving Polydektes, and of Bellero- 
phon serving the king of Lydia, and still more 
obscured in the case of Siegfried, when he had to act 

* This has been fully worked out by Dechanne in his excel- 
lent Mythologie de la Gr^ce, p. 480. 

^ Or Eurysthenes, like Polydektes, a name of Hades. 

* Gf. Adamastos, name of Hades. 

* Natural Beligion, p. 345. 
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as bondman to Giinther, the king of the Burgundians. 
This shows at once how variously the same idea may 
be worked out, how easily it may be connected with 
local circumstances, and even, as in the case of 
Siegfried, with real historical events. It warns us 
at the same time against trying to explain every- 
thing. We must be satisfied with discovering the 
fundamental ideas, and tracing the general outlines 
of a myth, and in the case of H6rakles this funda- 
mental idea is clearly the fight of light, represented 
by a hero, against darkness and all that is con- 
nected with darkness, such aa dragons and other 
monsters, wild beasts, noxious vapours, storm and 
rain, clouds and deluge. When this fight is repre- 
sented as taking place in certaiu parts of Greece, 
whether in Argos, Arkadia, Elis, Thrace, or near 
the Black Sea, we must be prepared for local 
elements, and these, of course, defy all mythological 
analysis. 

I. Looking first of all at the enemies whom 
Hfirakles has to conquer, we find the Nemean Lion, 
located in the Eastern part of the PeloponnSsos. 
He is the offspring of Typh&on, or of Orthros and 
Echidna, and belongs therefore to the kith and kin 
of the powers of darkness. As lions were unknown 
in the Peloponn6sos, my conjecture that the Nemean 
lion owes its origin to a misinterpretation of the 
old name of LeAphontes, i.e. De6phontes = Sk. D^sa- 
hantd, proposed so long ago as 1855, will probably 
retain the approval of those who are familiar with 
the origin of mythological names and persons. 

n. The second enemy is the Hydra of Lema, 
located again in the Peloponnfisos, not far from 
Argos. She also waa a daughter of Typh&on and 

VOL. n. o 
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Echidna, a sister therefore of Orthros and Kerberos, 
all of nocturnal origin. 

III. The third monster is the Boar of Erymanthos 
in Arkadia. The boar is often a symbol of the 
thunderstorm. In the Veda Rudra, the father of 
the Maruts, is called Var&ha, the boar. This fight 
against the boar led to another fight against the 
Kentaurs, who were vanquished by H^rakles. 
These Kentaurs {cfyfjpe^ opea-K^ot, Xaxyijevres) were 
the sons of Nephele, the cloud, and Ixlon. The 
names of some of these Kentaurs are sufficient to 
declare their character, for instance Imbreus (rainer), 
Melanchaites (black-haired), Bromos (thundering), 
Eurytion (name of the shepherd of Gfiryon also), 
Petraios, Phlegraios, Pyretos, &c. In Greek 
mythology therefore, whatever has happened to 
them afterwai'ds, the Kentaurs were at first con- 
ceived as cloud and storm-gods. 

IV. The Stymphalides or birds of the lake near 
Stymphd,los in Ai-kadia are called the offspring of 
Ares. Their destruction by Hdrakles seems to have 
had a purely local origin. 

V. The doe of the mountain of Keryneia in 
Arkadia, though under the protection of Artemis 
and Apollon, was slain by H^rakles. Its character 
is difficult to understand mythologically, unless we 
see in it the fragments of a lunar myth, localised 
and revived in Arkadia. 

VI. The stable of Augeias or AugSas was in Elis. 
Augeias was the son of Helios, and one of his oxen 
was actually called Phaethon, which throws light 
on their original character. If we remember that 
in Vedic mythology every day, as carried off by 
the power of night and darkness, was conceived as 
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a cow, kept by V?*itra in the dark stable, and 
rescued from it by various representatives of light, 
it is possible that the same stable was meant by the 
Augean stable, burst open by a solar hero in his 
matutinal or vernal capacity. But it is possible 
also, though we can say no more, that the dirt and 
filth of the stable may have been suggested by the 
state of fields and forests at the end of the year 
which everybody who has eyes to see can see, before 
the vernal winds sweep away the dead leaves, and 
the sun beautifies once more the meadows and the 
hedges. 

VII. The Kr6tan Bull had been given to Minos of 
Kr6te by Poseidon. Hdrakles brought the wUd 
animal, which is said to have vomited fire, to 
Mykfinai and then set it free. 

Vin. The mares of DiomSdes, the son of Ares, 
had been fed on human flesh. After H^rakles had 
brought them to Thrace to Eurystheus, he set them 
free. They fled to Mount Olympos and were torn to 
pieces by wild beasts. 

IX. Hippolyta, who had received a golden girdle 
from Ares, was one of the Amazons. Their names 
such as Aella (gale), and Kelaino (black), reveal once 
more one side at least of their character. In his 
fight against them, and in the conquest of the girdle, 
H6rakles was assisted by his double, Thdseus ; and 
it was after this victory, that he was fabled to have 
gone to Troy. 

X. The last fight of H6rakles took place near the 
Black Sea. His labours now took Hfirakles beyond 
the regions known to the ancients, and thus betray 
at once their mythological character. The isle of 
Erytheia, though afterwards identified with Gadeira, 

o 2 
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was originally a name of the Far West, the red setting 
of the sun. Here G^ryones, a son of Chrys^or and 
Kallisto, possessed a large herd of red oxen protected 
by a shepherd Eurytion, and guarded by the dog 
Orthros. Eurytion is called the son of Ares and 
Erytheia. H^rakles had to march through Europe 
and Libya, where he erected his two famous columns. 
After an encounter with Helios, he received from 
him a golden goblet in which he crossed the 
Okeanos and landed in Erytheia. Attacked by 
Eurytion, he slew him and his dog Orthros (two- 
headed). Gdryones (three-headed), on being in- 
formed of this by Menoitios, another shepherd who 
guarded the oxen of Hades, pursued Hfirakles, but 
was killed by his arrows near the river Anthemos. 
After that, H6rakles returned with his booty in the 
golden goblet, and after slaying Alebion or Albion, 
and Derkynos who wished to carry off the oxen, he 
reached, though not without various adventures, 
the Hellespont and finally Mykenai, where Eury- 
stheus sacrificed the oxen to H6re. 

XI. In eight years Hfirakles had finished these 
ten laboiu^, but on some excuse Eurystheus required 
two more, namely, to bring him the golden apples of 
the Hesperides, and the dog Kerberos. The golden 
apples were to be found on Mount Atlas in the 
country of the Hyperboreans, beyond the limits of 
the known world. These apples, once given by 
G6 to Hdre, were guarded by a dragon, again a son 
of Typhon or Typhoon and Echidna. The Hesperi- 
des themselves were called the daughters of Night 
and of Erebos. On his way thither H^rakles killed 
Kyknos, a son of Ares, Antaios, a son of Poseidon, 
Bouslris and his son Amphidamas in Egypt, llmathion 
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a son of Tith6nos in Arabia, and lastly the eagle 
who was feeding on the liver of Prometheus. After 
freeing Prometheus, he took himself for a time the 
place of Atlas, while he sent Atlas to fetch the 
apples. When Hfirakles had brought the apples to 
Eurystheus, the king restored them to Hdrakles, 
who gave them to Athene, to be returned to their 
former place in Hesperia. 

The last labour, the conquest of Kerberos, was 
preceded by a descent into Hades. Here HSrakles 
had to fight once more with a Menoitios, whom he 
strikes down, and delivers to Persephone. He 
succeeds at last in dragging Kerberos to the light 
near Troizfin, releasing him afterwards to return to 
his own place in Hades. 

Difficult, nay impossible as it would be to discover 
the meaning of all these labours, no one acquainted 
with the spirit of ancient mythology can doubt that 
throughout them all H^rakles represents a solar 
hero, a power of light and warmth, fighting against 
darkness, whether of the night or of the storm- 
clouds, and becoming in the end the embodiment of 
valour and goodness, a destroyer of evil in every 
shape (dXcf t/ca/cos), like ApoUon or Zeus, a bringer of 
light, and an establisher of order and law. This is 
enough, and we have no right to expect more. 

And who were his enemies ? Noscitur ab inimicis 
is a good rule for the Comparative Mythologist to 
follow. 

The Adversaries of Hdrakles. 

His enemies are H^re, Ares, Poseidon, and their 
offspring; his friends are Athene and ApoUon. 
Typhon, Echidna, Orthros, Kerberos, Eurytion, 
Menoitios, Nephele, Nyx and Erebos, and even 
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Eurystheus, all show traces of a nocturnal or an 
infernal origin. But the modifications of the original 
mythological elements brought together to form the 
labours of Hdrakles have been very considerable. 
We saw that the lion of Nemea may have owed its 
origin to a misunderstanding, and the same has been 
maintained even by ancient authorities with regard 
to the apples of the Hesperides. The Greek iirjka 
meaning both apples and herds, it was supposed that, 
as in the case of the herds of G^ryones and of Angelas, 
Hfirakles ^ had to rescue the herds of the West also, 
herds which were originally the same as the cows 
so constantly mentioned in the Veda, viz. either 
the days carried off by the night, or the rain- 
clouds held captive by VWtra, the Panis, and 
other powers of darkness, to be rescued by Indra 
and other well-known gods of light. This would be 
a case of what has been called a disease of language, 
but in the narrowest sense of the word, and not in the 
sense in which I ventured to call the whole of mytho- 
logy an affection or pathos of language and thought. 

The Golden Apple. 
There is, however, another explanation of the golden 
apples which has been suggested by Mannhardt in 
his Lettische Sonnenmythen, where he shows that 
the sun, after setting, was spoken of as a golden 
apple that had fallen from a tree. To bring back 
this apple would originally have meant to bring 
back the sun from the West where it had vanished, 
to the East where it was to rise again, a work which 
could be performed by a solar hero only, that is, by 
a half-human representative of the sun. (Mann- 

' Hdrakles himself is called M^lon and Mdlios. 
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hardt, Lettische Sonnenmythen, pp. 103, 234.) We 
must not attempt to be too positive in our reading 
of the riddles of mythology. The general character, 
however, of the laboiu^ of Hdrakles, as just explained, 
seems to me beyond the reach of scientific doubt, 
while with regard to smaller details we must never 
forget that the license of the ancient story-tellers 
was as great as that of the authors of our modem 
historical novels. 

The Hind of Keryneia. 
We can well understand why the killing of lions, 
of giants and robbers, should have been ascribed to 
a son of Zeus, even though it had been performed 
by a local hero, but the killing of a hind hardly 
seems to require the intervention of a Hfirakles. Yet 
one of his great achievements, the fifth, is said to 
have been the catching of a hind. It is true that it 
was a peculiar hind, just as the eland was, the 
catching of which proved the most difficult task for 
Lemminkainen, before he could win the maid of 
Pohjola\ It was a hind with golden horns and 
brazen feet, and scientific people, beginning with 
Aristotle (Poetics, xxv, 5), have been at great pains 
to point out the ignorance of Pindar (01. iii, 31), in 
speaking of a hind with horns. They ought to have 
remembered, however, that though real hinds may 
have no horns, least of all, golden horns, a myth is 
free to speak of golden horns, and has as much right 
to that poetical license as it has to the brazen feet 
which are ascribed to the same hind. Even in our 
time learned zoologists have actually wasted their 
time in trying to prove that there is one species of 

' Kalewala, rune B, v. 29. 
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the cervine race in which the female has antlers, viz. 
the reindeer of the North of Europe and Asia. Now 
as HSrakles is supposed to have gone to the North 
in his chase of the Keryneian hind, the fact of these 
antlered reindeer hinds has been supposed to prove 
the reality of the exploit ascribed to Hdrakles. 
Others have tried to show that we need not suppose 
that Hdrakles actually went as far as Norway or 
Iceland in search of his hind, because antlers of the 
reindeer have been discovered in the lake-dwellings 
in Switzerland, or as Dr. Nestle points out (Academy, 
Dec. ist, 1894), near the spring of the Schussen 
(a little river flowing into the lake of Constance), 
some twenty kilometres from the nearest point of 
the Danube or Ister, the shady sources of which 
Hdrakles is said to have reached in his journey in 
search of the golden-homed hind. 

All this shows how myths ought not to be treated. 
Surely we are no longer in that stage of mytholo- 
gical science when people tried to discover the 
cradle of Jupiter in Kr^te, or the palace of Priamos 
in Hissai'lik, or the bones of Arthur in the island of 
Avalon. Was Hfirakles really no more than a mighty 
hunter before the Lord, a Grant or Speke who went 
out to shoot lions and steenboks, more particularly 
steenboks with brazen feet and golden horns ! The 
essential points in the hind-myth are that the hind 
is never tired, that Hfirakles has to follow her for 
a whole year, that the animal, when tired at last, 
returns to Arkadia on the same road on which it had 
fled, and takes refuge in a sanctuary of Artemis. 
H^rakles, however, catches it on the bank of the 
river lAdon, and is on the point of killing it when 
ApoUon and his sister intercede for it, and save its 
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life. No one accustomed to the true ring of mytho- 
logy can suppose that this hind was a real hind, 
though it may be difficult to determine with certainty 
what object it represents. Preller (Griech. Myth, 
ii, 196) took it for the moon chased by the sun and 
caught at last by its golden horns, the cornua lunae. 
But the hind is also a name of the dawn in the 
Veda. In the Rv. X, 3, 2, we read : KWshn^m j&t 
6nl^ abhl vdrpasA bhflt, 'When the bright (hind) 
overcame the dark one (night) with her apparition.' 
It is true that enl, as the feminine of eta, is ex- 
pressive of bright colour only, but it soon became 
the regular name for hind, and this is the very 
process by which mythology arises. People say one 
thing, but they are understood as meaning another. 
If then the dawn was called enl, and if that word 
meant at the same time hind, what was more natural 
than that a hero, representing the sun, should have 
been conceived as chasing or following the dawn 
(enl), and as catching her at last, though not 
destroying her altogether, but letting her live for 
another day at the instance of ApoUon and Artemis? 
The stories of the moon and the dawn often run 
together, and we need not attempt to separate what 
probably, in the earliest periods of mythological 
speech, was not always sharply separated K 

Eerberos. 
One of the most famous monsters overcome by 
H^rakles was Kerberos, of the same kith and kin as 
Typh^n, Echidna, Orthros, Eurytion, Gdryones, 

^ Kead 6n\ instead of dnim. 

* In the Lettish songs we meet with a wether with golden 
horns (p. 243), meant for the sun. 
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Menoitios, &c. They are all powers of darkness, 
nocturnal and infernal powers that have to be fought 
agam and again by the representatives of light. 
That Kerberos was a representative of the night, and 
that his name is connected with the name of night, 
^drvarl, was one of my earliest identifications of Greek 
and Sanskrit mythologies. It was at once adopted 
by Weber, Benfey, Aufrecht and others. I had not 
said that Kerberos was cabala, though cabala was con- 
nected with ^arvara. The loss of r is startling, but 
I pointed out the analogous cases of 5avai*a and 
^arvarlka, both meaning barbarian, of s&rvara, dark, 
mischievous, and sAvara, low, vile. I also pointed to 
passages where it is said of the Dawn that by her light 
she makes all things that had been coloured by noc- 
turnal darkness (tamasA ^drvarena digdh&ni) to appear 
as if they had been washed. That ^arvarl was under- 
stood in India as a name of the night is shown by 
such names of the moon as /Sarvarlpati or /Sarvarl^a, 
which continued to be used in later Sanskrit. 
Much new evidence has since accumulated to confirm 
my conjecture, as I pointed out in a paper on ' Prof 
Bloomfield's Contributions to the Interpretation of 
the Veda,' in the Academy, Aug. 13, 1892. Thus in 
the K^^Aaka-5amhit4 XVII, 14, it is simply stated 
that the two dogs of Yama were day and night. 
And in the K^^^.-brihmana we read : ' /Sabala, the 
speckled, is the day, Sykma., the dark, is the night.' 
Here we must remember what I often pointed out 
before, that the divine representatives of any physical 
phenomena represent these phenomena in a very 
general way. Thus sabala, the speckled day, instead 
of being always the day in all its solar brightness, 
may stand for the beginning of the day, or for the 
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first peep of the morning, that is the Kerberos or 
/SSarvara whom H6rakles just drags up to the light 
and then lets slip again into Hades. The same 
applies to Orthros or VWtra. Sometimes these two 
dogs represent not only day and night, but even 
sun and moon. Thus while in Greek mythology 
the representative of the dim twilight survived in 
Kerberos, in India the dog who represented the 
morning and the morning sun assumed far greater 
prominence, and it is clear from passages collected 
by Professor Bloomfield in his Contributions that 
Divya^ sySl, i.e. the heavenly dog, became afterwards 
simply the sun. Thus we read in Ath.-veda VI, 80 : — 

' He (the sun) flies through the air, looking down 
upon all beings, we desire to do homage with havis 
to thee (who art) the majesty of the heavenly dog,' 
or, more literally, ' That which is the majesty of the 
heavenly dog, under that form we worship thee.' 

' In the waters is thy origin, in heaven thy abode, 
in the midst of the sea and upon the earth thy 
greatness. That which is the majesty of the heavenly 
dog, under that form we worship thee with this 
havis.' 

But the moon also was called the heavenly dog. 
In 5!at.-br. XI, i, 5, i, we read : 'He (the moon) is 
the heavenly dog ; he watches the animals of the 
sacrifice.' K then sun and moon, day and night, 
are called the heavenly dogs, the dogs of Yama, the 
god of death, that thought was evidently suggested 
by the fact that day and night, or sun and moon, go 
on for ever looking out for men, and at last hunting 
them down, like dogs seeking for prey. 

If we once knew that the two dogs of Yama were 
sun and moon, day and night, called also, as we saw, 
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5abala (speckled) and Sykma, (black), we can under- 
stand what is said in the ^Andogya-Upanishad, 
Vin, 13, where the journey of the soul after death 
is described, and where we read : * From the black 
(^y^ma) I come to the spotted (cabala), from the 
spotted to the black, that is from the sun to the 
moon, from the moon to the sun/ Sun and moon, or 
day and night, in their regular succession are of 
course the cause of death. Not only is the sun 
called death, 5at.-br, II, 3, 3, 7, and the year 
called death because it destroys life by means of 
day and night, but we read in K4<^.-br. II, 9 : 
* Day and night are the two arms of death.' 

What then is more natural than that in Greek Ker- 
beros should be the dog of Hades, or the dog of death, 
and if he is called Kerberos = /Sarvara, can we doubt 
that Kerberos meant originally speckled and grey, 
and that Kerberos and /Skrvara started from the 
same source. 

If a single letter in the equation 5!iEirvara-Kerberos 
is wrong, let us have the phonetic rule which it 
contravenes. But if Dr. Gruppe has his doubts, and 
if Professor Rhode (Psyche, p. 281) declares that 
the equation is badly supported, what shall we say ? 
All that Professor Erwin Rhode says about Kerberos 
being without a name in Homer and named for the 
first time by Hesiod, I had fully explained myself, but 
when the same objections are raised again and again, 
and the fact that they have been answered is passed 
over in silence, what are we to do ? Iteration is no 
argument, but neither is silence. Again, how does 
the fact that even Greek poets looked upon Kerberos 
as a kind-hearted and tame dog, prove that others 
did not look upon him as dangerous. Hdrakles at all 
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events did not look upon him as a friendly beast, and 
in the KepfiepoKivhvvo^ Tdprapo^ he was evidently 
looked upon as dangerous. AU these matters re- 
quire carefiil study and a certain knowledge, not 
only of Greek but of Sanskrit also. Whoever 
possesses that, will have little doubt that Kerberos 
was originally one of the many personifications of 
the dark night, while those who in the Veda and 
in later Sanskrit read of the two dogs who spy 
about among men and carry off the victims of death, 
will easily discover the common background from 
which /Sarvara in the Veda and Kerberos in Greek 
emerged. 

K it be asked what could be the meaning of 
the fight of H6rakles with Kerberos, and of his 
dragging him forth from Hades if only for a short 
time, that is a question difficult to answer in any 
case. But there is no reason why it should not 
have arisen from some proverbial saying that the 
rising sun had grappled with the darkness of the 
night and let it fall back into the abyss the veiy 
moment he himself had risen to the sky victorious. 

Many other exploits ascribed to Hdrakles, beyond 
his famous twelve labours, confirm, I think, the view 
which we have taken of him. He is supposed to 
have joined in the Argonautic expedition, in the 
Kalydonian chase, nay he is reported to have 
besieged the old Troy, long before the famous 
siege described in the Iliad. This alone should 
suffice to show to what class of sieges the siege of 
Troy belongs, and who were the warriors engaged 
in it, in the Argonautic expedition, and in the 
Kalydonian chase. That the siege of Troy by 
Agamemnon was not an historical event is surely 
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proved, if any proof were required, by the siege 
being ascribed to other heroes, such as H^rakles 
(H. V, 641), while Helena also was carried off by 
more than one lover, for instance by Thdseus, even 
before she had become the wife of MeneMos. Who- 
ever believes in Helena as historical, must also 
believe, as I said before, in her brothers and in the 
egg of L6da, for in these matters we cannot pick 
and choose. This, however, by no means excludes 
the possibility of some historical siege of Troy, which 
has been lighted up by the rays of another siege 
beyond the reach of any spade and shovel, but 
belonging to the heavenly drama that forms the 
background of so much mythology and so many 
epic songs in Greece and elsewhere. 

In treating of mythological cycles, like that of 
which H^rakles forms the centre, it must never be 
forgotten that identical names in Greek and Vedic 
mythology are by no means requisite in order to 
enable us to see what was the real background of 
Aryan mythology. We should know it even if the 
gods and heroes had no names at all. But for cdl 
that the name is a great help, and gives to the 
analyser of myths a ttov otS which nothing else 
could supply. In our case the name of Hfirakles 
unfortunately does not tell us much, but points 
only in the most general way to H^re, by no means 
a friend, but rather the declared enemy of H6rakles. 
Still, if H§re corresponds to a possible *Sv&r4, a 
feminine of Svar = sol, she would represent the 
bright sky or atmosphere conceived as a feminine 
like SAryA, while Hfirakles might have been meant 
from the first for the glory or the hero of the bright 
sky, in some respects even as a human reflection of 
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his divine father Zeus. Hence we can understand 
why the two, Zeus and HSrakles, share several 
epithets in common, such as Alexikakos, Olympics, 
Idaios, &c. ; they are in fact, in several cases, 
simply different actors, one divine, the other human, 
of the same acts. But though this is true with 
regard to the general character of the god and the 
hero, we must not expect that we can find a 
mythological solution of all the exploits assigned 
to the one or the other. We know from other 
mythologies that local, historical, and purely fanciful 
additions were constantly mixed up with ancient 
and truly mythological lore. It is the unwilling- 
ness to recognise these natural limits of mytho- 
logical interpretation which has caused so many 
failures in etymological analysis and mythological 
interpretation by tempting scholars to explain what 
by its very nature defies interpretation. 

The Two with the One. 

In looking further for parallels to the old story 
of the * Two with the one,' we have to examine next 
some more of the legends of the Greek Dioskouroi, 
properly so called, Kastor and Polydeukes. We find 
their history localised in the Peloponn^sos where 
Tyndare6s or -reos was supposed to have ruled. 
This Tyndare6s, like all kings, had of course to be 
provided with a genealogy. He was represented as 
the son of Peri^res and Gorgophone, and as the 
brother of Aphareus, Leukippos, Ikarios (father of 
P^nelopeia), and Ar^ne. Perifires was the son of 
Kynortas (or of Aiolos and Enarete) ; Kynortas, 
the son of Amyklas; Amyklas, the son of Lake- 
daimon and Sparte ; Lakedaimon, the son of Zeus 
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and Taygete. Thus the great object was obtained, 
and the family of the Tyndarides was proved to 
have descended from Zeus and to rule by the grace 
of God. These genealogies vary considerably accord- 
ing to diflTerent authorities, and they betray their 
true character in almost every name. The Greeks 
believed that these royal ancestors had given their 
names to the localities in which they ruled. It may 
be so, but more likely the names of these localities, 
of towns, mountains, and rivers, such as Amyklai, 
Lakedaimon, Sparte, Eur6tas, and Taygete, existed 
before their time, and were changed, as even now 
in Scotland, into names of persons, and lastly 
arranged into real pedigrees. At the head of them 
we generally have Zeus, or some hero eponymos 
of a whole race, as, for instance, Lelex, the father 
of Eur6tas, who represents the ancient race of the 
Leleges in Lakonia, formerly called Lelegia. 

After TyTidare6s had thus been provided with a 
divine pedigree, he was represented as the husband 
of L6da, and as the father of Helena, Klytaimn^stra, 
Kastor and Polydeukes. Here again there are 
various versions, the oldest being that in the ninth 
book of the Odyssey, where L^da appears as the 
wife of Tyndare6s, and the mother of Kastor and 
Polydeukes. The Dioskouroi are there supposed to 
have died, but to enjoy, for all that, the privilege 
of being hepijiiepoLy 1. e. being dead one day and 
alive the next. Some traditions represent the Dios- 
kouroi and Helena as children of Zeus and L6da, 
and as being bom together, all three from the same 
eggy or Helena from one egg, the Dioskouroi from 
another ; others make Helena and Polydeukes only 
children of Zeus, Kastor and Ely taimnSstra children 
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of Tyndare6s. Pindar represents L6da as becom- 
ing the mother of Kastor and Polydeukes in the 
same night, Kastor being the son of Tyndare6s, 
Polydeukes of Zeus. Hence Polydeukes only was 
immortal, but Kastor mortal till Polydeukes ex- 
changed half of his immortality with his brother. 
Why Zeus should have been fabled to have assumed 
the form of a swan as the father of the Dioskouroi, 
is more difficult to explain from a purely Greek 
point of view. But we know that Vedic poets 
speak of the sun as patanga, the bird, or as arunaA 
supamaA. (ASat.-brdhm. IX, 2, 3, 18), the red bird, 
and. even as hamsa, goose or swan, and that in other 
mythologies also the sun is spoken of as a falcon, 
a vulture, a red flamingo, &c. In Greece we have 
at least the poetical expression of Aeschylus, who 
speaks of the sun as Zrjvo^ opvi^^. It is quite 
possible, however, that the swan was really sug- 
gested by the eggy and the conception of the sun 
as an egg is not only natural, but attested in various 
mythologies, both ancient and modem. The mun- 
dane egg is mentioned in the Vedic Brdhmanas ; 
a duck who lays a golden egg in the morning, 
and a silver egg in the evening (sun and moon), is 
mentioned in the Russian Marchen collected by 
Afanasief, while Mannhardt (1. c, p. 226) tells us 
of a Milanese riddle that is to be solved in the 
same way: — 

PjOv, pj6v, 
La gaijina £a V oeuv. 

'It rains, it rains, 
The hen lays an egg,* 



^ C£ Hannhardt, L c, p. 233, note. 

VOL. n. p 
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that is, the sun will shine when the rain is over. 
If then we saw that in the Veda the mother of 
the twins, Saranyti, was meant for the moment 
between the retreat of the night and the return 
of the morning, LMa too, while laying the swan's 
egg, may have sprung from the same conception. 
In that case her twins could only be what the twins 
of SaranyA were, day and night (Ahanl), Kastor 
and Polydeukes, and her beautiful daughter, the 
bright dawn. As the twins of SaranyA, the Asvins 
were represented as the suitors of S6ry4, the sun, 
fem., who carried her off against all the other 
gods. The carrying off of Phoibe and Hilaeira, 
the beautiful Leukippides, by the Dioskouroi may 
therefore be accepted as a very close counterpart 
of the Vedic legend. 

If there could be any doubt as to the character of 
their father Leukippos, ' White-horse,' the fact that 
Leukippos like Phoibos was believed to have been 
the lover of Daphne also (Pans, viii, 20, 2) would 
be suflScient to remove it, and to prove in return 
the meaning assigned to Daphne as *Dahan4, i.e. 
Ahansl, dawn. 

It is very tempting, no doubt, to see in Kastor 
and Polydeukes representatives of sun and moon, 
as M. Decharme has done. But did the Greeks 
ever look on the moon as a brother of the sun, and 
could it be said that the moon always died when 
the sun appeared? The relations of the moon to 
the sun are so uncertain and irregular that they 
do not easily lend themselves to mythological 
expression. Is it not far more likely that the two 
Dioskouroi were really what the two Asvins were, 
day and night, light and darkness, or the two sides 
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of the sun in his daily course from morning to even- 
ing, from this world to the next, one twin being 
invisible in the lower world, while the other was 
ruling in the sky, and the two (yamau) forming in 
reality but one person, the day of twenty-four hours, 
sometimes, it would seem, called collectively Yama, 
the Twm ? 

There is another pair of brothers, represented as 
the cousins of the Dioskouroi, the sons of Aphareus, 
the brother of Tyndare6s, known as Idas and 
Lynkeus, both expressing sharp-sightedness or 
brilliancy. Their rivalry with their cousins is 
explained in diflferent ways ; the principal reason 
seems to have been that they had been betrothed to 
the Leukippides, and that Kastor and Polydeukes 
had carried these off as their intended wives. In 
the conflict Kastor was slain by Idas, Lynkeus by 
Polydeukes. What is said both of Idas (the seeing) 
and of Lynkeus (the lynx), is that they could see 
through everything. But while their own names 
agree to this, the name of their father Aphareus 
gives us no help. It may be, as some have suggested, 
that the two Apharides were but a local Messenian 
repetition of the Lakonian Dioskouroi, and hence 
their conflict about the Leukippides, whom they 
both claimed as their own. But this is only a guess, 
and under the circimistances cannot be more. 

A more important adventure of the Dioskouroi is 
their fight against Thdseus, who had carried off their 
beautiful sister Helena, and given her to his mother 
Aithra, to be guarded by her at Aphidnai. Here 
we see the physical outlines more clearly through 
the mist of local legend. Helena is certainly a Dawn- 
goddess, who, as we sf^w, was loved by and in love 

p 2 
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with ever so many solar heroes, carried off by them 
for a time, but reconquered after the twins, Day 
and Night, had performed their daily task, and 
reappearing the next day in her old home, the 
brilliant East. That her name agi'ees with her 
character as the dawn we shall see afterwards, nor 
should it be forgotten that the names of two other 
heroines, carried off by Thfiseus, Aigle and Phaidra, 
are both names most appropriate to the brilliant 
Dawn, the latter being the daughter of Pjisiphae 
(Aphrodite), and herself called P4sipha6ia, all- 
shining. The name of the mother of Theseus too, 
with whom Helena abides at Aphidnai, and who 
afterwards follows her as her slave to Troy, is not 
inappropriate. For Aithra can only be a feminine 
form of Aither, the serene sky, from which sun and 
stars are supposed to have risen, and who might 
well have been fabled to have been for a time the 
guardian of the dawn. We must never forget that 
these names and the adventures of the Dioskouroi 
which have been preserved to us, are but like 
isolated rocks rising from a large field covered with 
snow, and that this snow, i.e. the accumulated folk- 
lore of centuries, hides and always will hide from 
our eyes large tracts of the surrounding country. 
What the real mythological landscape of ancient 
Greece may have been, we shall never know com- 
pletely. We may guess at it here and there from 
the view offered to us in the Veda, where the snow 
does not yet lie so deep as in other Aryan countries. 
Some people think that they know of mythological 
landscapes free as yet from all snow, such as 
Tasmania or the Andaman Islands. It may be so, 
but we must wait patiently till by careftil labour 
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scholars have discovered the same stratum in the 
homes of these so-called primordial sons of nature 
which we meet with in the homes of the Aryas. 
Rich finds of gold have been promised us for many- 
years, but I am not aware that a single nugget has 
as yet reached our mint, to be assayed and turned 
into current coin. 

We saw why the Asvins were believed to have 
acted as benefactors and saviours. We saw why 
in the Veda they were supposed to have rescued 
certain persons from drowning and shipwreck. 
This reputation must have clung to them, for in 
Greece also they were believed to have saved the 
Argo, and even in historical times we often hear 
of their help being invoked with prayers and 
sacrifices by crews when tossed about by violent 
gales. Their presence was supposed to be indicated 
by phosphorescent light after a storm. 

This may possibly explain the supposed relation 
between the Dioskouroi and the Kabeiroi as wor- 
shipped chiefly in Samothrace. They were both 
called "AvaKes and MeyaXoi ©cot, and may have 
shared more than one feature in common. Un- 
fortunately the origin of the Kabeiroi themselves 
seems to me so mysterious and so uncertain that 
I can derive no help from them in deciphering the 
adventures of the Dioskouroi. Their name has 
been derived from every possible and impossible 
language, from Hebrew, Syriac, Persian, Egyptian, 
Sanskrit, and Greek. I shall not add a new ety- 
mology, nor any hypothesis about their origin. 
Their worship is localised in so many places, in 
Lemnos, in Samothrace, Boeotia, Egypt, Phenicia, 
Pergamos, Macedonia^ and Etruria, that one feels 
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inclined to admit a real propaganda of Eabeiric 
mysteries even in historical times, though where it 
started from at first, and where it ended, I should 
not ventm*e to determine. The name is applied not 
only to gods, such as Zeus and Dionysos, and to 
heroes, such as Dardanos and Jasion, but also to the 
priests and servants of these gods. 

We are on firmer ground when we examine the 
relation of the Dioskouroi to Helena. I cannot but 
look on her name as a reproduction of the Vedic 
Sarami\ and I see in Sarami one of the many 
names of the dawn. Our ideas of Helena are so 
entirely derived from the Iliad, that we find it 
very difficult to believe that she was originally a 
goddess. But it is a fact that in historical times 
she was still ^ worshipped as a goddess by the 
Lakonians. Besides, her divine character is fully 
attested not only by her being the daughter of 
Zeus, but by another pair of parents ascribed to her 
by Hesiod'*, Thetis and Okeanos. Aphrodtte also 
is called her mother, and she is even represented as 
the child of Helios and Ldda. Another mother 
assigned to her is Nemesis \ The story told of 
Zeus assuming different animal forms in pursuit of 
her, and of her becoming at last by him the mother 
of Helena is but the repetition of the tale of SaranyA 
as pursued by Vivasvat in the form of a horse. In 



* See pp. 108, 516. 

' IsokrateS) Helenae Encomium, 13. 

' Schol. Pind. Nem. x, 150 ; Decharme, p. 611, n. 

* The close connection of Aphrodite and Nemesis is indicated 
by the story of Agorakritos changing his statue of Aphrodite 
into that of Nemesis by a mere change of attributea Plin. 
.H. N. 36, 4, 4. 
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this Nemesis, however, we must recognise not simply 
the later ethical goddess, but her physical prototype, 
Saranyft. Hence she is called the daughter of the 
Night, or of Erebos, and is joined with the Erinyes 
in punishing all dark deeds and righting whatever 
seemed wrong in the world. How closely Nemesis 
is connected with L6da and with Helena is shown 
by another legend which tells of Nemesis, the beloved 
of Zeus, laying an egg which was found by L6da 
and from which were produced the Dioskouroi and 
Helena. The very variety of these legends shows 
that behind all of them there was one and the same 
original theme of the Dawn, and of Day and Night, 
being produced from the golden egg laid by the dis- 
appearing Night when caught by the Sun. Can all 
this be the result of mere accident ? Is there any 
one left to maintain that Helena was originally 
a beautiful princess, tempted away from her hus- 
band Meneldx)s by Paris, a prince of Troy, and that 
all that reminds us in her of her auroral character 
from her birth to her death is pure imagination? 
For we must not forget that even after her death 
Helena retains traces of her divine origin. She is 
carried off by Apollon to Olympos, to live together 
with such beings as H6re and Hfirakles. Others 
relate that in the isles of the Blessed or in the 
island of Leuke (light) she became the wife of 
Achilles, and we know from historical records that 
her worship continued in Lakonia till quite recent 
times. 

To my mind there is no chapter in mythology in 
which we can so clearly read the transition of an 
auroi-al myth of the Veda into an epic legend of 
Greece as in the chapter of SaranyA (or SaramA) 
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and the A^vins, ending in the chapter of Helena 
and her brothers, the Au>o"/co/ooi Xcv/cottcoXoi. 

Antiope. 
We have now to proceed from Sparta to Boeotia 
and see what form our twin story has assumed in 
Thebes, a town which generally claims the Pheni- 
cian Kadmos as its founder, but which, according to 
the Odyssey, had been founded and fortified by the 
twins Amphlon and Z6thos long before the arrival 
of the Phenician colonists. The fact that they also 
were called Dioskouroi and represented as riding on 
white horses suflSciently indicates their origin. Their 
father was Zeus, who requires no explanation, their 
mother was Antiope. This name does not tell us 
much, except that in Anti we may see a reference 
to the evening or the West ^ Stephanus Byzantinus 
explains Antigoneia by irpoa-ea-iripio^. Her father 
is called Nykteus which means nocturnal, and can 
hardly be put aside as a merely accidental name. 
This Antiope, daughter of the West, possibly an 
evening goddess, or goddess of the gloaming, became 
by Zeus the mother of twins. She had to fly from 
Thebes to escape from the fury of her father, and 
when arrived at Sikyon she was married there to 
Ep6peus. Nykteus killed himself, but ordered his 
brother Lykos to take vengeance on Antiope and 
Ep6peus. This was done, and Antiope (like Helena) 
was brought back by Lykos to Thebes. There is 
much discrepancy about her relation to Lykos. 
She is sometimes called his wife, and is said to have 
been rejected by him, after she had been seduced by 
Ep6peus, and it was related that it was after her 

^ In Sanskrit pratya^ is used in the sense of West. 
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seduction by Ep6peus and her rejection by Lykos 
that on her way back to Thebes she gave birth to 
the twins, who claimed Zeus as their father. Like 
most of these twins, the children of Zeus, these sons 
of Antiope also were exposed by their mother, found 
and brought up by a cowherd, and recognised at 
last by their mother. Next follows the well-known 
tragedy. 

Antiope escaped from the prison in which Lykos 
and his second wife Dirke had kept her, her twin 
sons took up her cause, marched against Thebes, killed 
Lykos and tied Dirke to a bull till she was killed, 
a scene so powerfully represented by the famous 
Famese Bull at Naples. Her body was thrown into 
a spring at Thebes bearing her name. It is told of 
Amphlon that when he and his brother were building 
the walls of Thebes, he was able, like Orpheus, to 
move the heaviest stones by the music of his lyre 
which had been given to him by Hermes or ApoUon. 
Zfithos is afterwards mamed to A6d6n (nightingale) 
or to Th^be, while Amphlon marries Niobe, the 
daughter of Tantalos. Aed6n, envious of Niobe, 
the mother of six sons and six daughters, intends 
to kill her eldest son, and by mistake kills her own 
son Itylos. There are several varieties of this myth. 

It is impossible to follow the myth of the twins 
Z6thos and Amphlon without seeing that here also 
we are not dealing with historical facts but with 
physical events put into mythological language. 
Certain names in the story are clear, such as 
Nykteus, night, Ep6peus, the looker-on, the sun, 
Amphlon, dii<f>i(oi/y the round-going (parigrman), the 
diurnal sun, and Antiope, the opposite, the West or 
gloaming. 
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This Antiope, the gloaming, the daughter of the 
night, after, escaping from Epdpeus, the sun of the 
previous day, might well be said, when united with 
Zeus, the bright sky of the next morning, to bring 
forth the twins, a new day and night, and these 
children might be supposed to have killed Lykos, 
the wolf, well known in mythology as the re- 
presentative of darkness. But in treating of these 
details there must always be much uncertainty. 
The old myth-makers and poets took a few names 
and a few sayings that were floating in the air, but 
in weaving them into their stories they did not allow 
themselves to be hampered, but thought only of 
what their hearers might like to hear. Were we to 
attempt to discover in all these details some exactly 
corresponding physical events, we should attempt 
what from the nature of the case is impossible. 
Many such attempts have been made. Preller sees 
in Antiope the moon which disappears in winter 
and retm-ns in spring with Lykos, the light. But 
does the moon disappear in winter? Sir G. Cox 
thinks that Lykos, the light, brings back Antiope, 
the dawn, after she had been carried off by Ep6peus, 
the sun. Such divergent interpretations have often 
been made use of to show that a belief in a physical 
background of Aryan mythology is altogether a mis- 
take, while in reality they ought to convey a very 
different lesson to all true scholars, by teaching 
them that the ancient myths, before they reach 
us even in Homer, have been so freely and fanci- 
fully handled, that we must be satisfied if we can 
discover what can at best be compared to a few 
Roman bricks only, imbedded in a magnificent 
Norman wall. As the presence of such bricks is 
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sufficient to prove that there were Romans in Eng- 
land before the Norman conquest, such names as 
Dioskouroi, Leukippos, Erlnys, &c., justify us in 
admitting the existence of an earlier stratum of 
mythological language on which Greek, Boman, and 
Vedic mythology have all been built up. What 
is important is the establishment of rational ante- 
cedents for irrational mythology. If that is granted, 
and I believe that by this time it is, we have gained 
the same as what geologists gained by proving that 
many strata which seemed to be unstratified or 
irrational, are really stratified or rational. If it is 
once admitted that behind the many twin stories 
in Greek and other Aryan mythologies, there is the 
old myth of the twins, Day and Night, we have 
reconquered a very important period of hmnan 
thought, we have strengthened our conviction that 
in the growth of the human mind, as in the growth 
and development of nature in general, there is no 
break, and that behind all apparent unreason there 
is and there always has been reason, or cause and 
effect. 

Harmonia. 

The next twin story is that of Dardanos, JSsion 
or tasion, and Harmonia. Their mother is Elektra, 
married to Kory thos, but their father is Zeus ; or, as 
in other similar cases, the father of Dardanos and 
Harmonia is Zeus, the father of Jasion is Korythos. 
The name of £lektra, as we saw before, is clear, and 
it should be added that Eustathios actually calls her 
HSmera, day. She therefore was originally intended 
for the Morning, and the children of the Morning 
by Zeus are the diurnal twins. Their history has, 
however, been so much mixed up with historical or 
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local details, that there are but few indications left 
of their physical origin. Still two such names as 
Elektra and Hfimera would be sufficient to indicate 
who these children were supposed to have been. 
Dardanos has been localised in Korythos (Cortona) in 
Italy, and he is supposed to have emigrated to Phrygia 
and to have foimded there the Dardanian kingdom, 
while his brother became settled in Samothrace. 
The name of the other brother lesion, varies between 
tSfiion, Idisios, tSfios, and Isl^on. These names seem 
to have had the same origin, but the persons bear- 
ing them have been separated in Greek mythology. 
Two certainly have to be distinguished, I&son, the 
son of Aison of lolkos, and ISsion, the son of Zeus 
and £lektra (H6mera), the beloved of Ddm^ter. But 
there are besides tasos of Argos, son of Phordneus, 
or the son of Argos, or the son of to, and several 
more. I distinguish the son of Zeus and ifelektra 
by a short ft, the son of Aison and PolymSde by 
a long &, leaving the suffixes undetermined, tftsion, 
the son of Zeus and !felektra, was the favourite of 
D6m6ter; I^on, the son of Aison and PolymMe, 
was the husband of M6deia. The name of Iftson 
or Iftsion corresponds strictly to Vivasv&n, the sun, 
FiFacFcop, ^IdatoVy or ^lacLtov ; and this, as we saw, 
might account for his marriage with D6m6ter 
on the thrice-ploughed field, and for the birth 
of Ploutos (wealth) as their child. The migrations 
of Iftsion, like those of his brother Dardanos from 
Italy or Krfite to Samothrace, seem to point to events 
outside the pale of mythology, and may possibly be 
connected with the spreading of the mysteries of 
D^mdter or the goddess of agriculture. As to 
Harmonia, we could hardly derive her name from 
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apiio^o) or apapiaKO), in the sense of harmony; rather, 
I think, from the same root that yielded the names 
of Saramd, Helena, and Hermes \ in the sense of 
morning. She is represented not only as the daughter 
of Zeus and fllektra, but likewise of Ares and Aphro- 
dite, nay sometimes, as if to leave no doubt as to 
her character, she is herself called Elektra, while 
Elektra, as we saw, varies with H^mera. Her 
marriage with Kadmos was celebrated by gods and 
men. She received a peplos embroidered by Athene, 
and the famous necklace wrought by Hdphaistos. 
while Ddmfiter presented her with com, and Hermes 
with a lyre. All this shows that she was not an 
ordinary mortal, a Miss Harmony, as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer would say, but a goddess, the well-known 
goddess of splendour and beauty. After their death 
both Kadmos and Harmonia were, like Helena, 
transferred to ifclysion. Her daughters by Kadmos 
were Semele, the mother of Dionysos; Ino, the mother 
of Melikertes ; Autonoe, mother of Aktaion ; Agaue, 
mother of Pentheus, and Polyddros, the father of 
Labdakos. 

It has been a very generally received opinion that 
in the names of Kadmos as well as of some of his 
descendants we have indications of Phenician im- 
migration, and that his name and that of his grandson 
Melikertes suflSce to prove this. This may be so, 
though I must still say that the only tangible 
evidence of Phenician influence in the Kadmean 
kingdom are the Kadmean or Phenician letters. 

Here we see the traces of Phenician school- 
masters, better than either in the ancient architecture 
of Thebes, or in the legends of the Kadmean family. 

^ Harmonia = saimany^ Hermeias = s&rameya. 
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The last things, we should always remember, that 
are affected by strangers are religion and mythology 
in ancient as well as in modem times. The mere 
possibility of personal contact between strangers, 
whether simple travellers, missionaries, or even 
more numerous colonists, can prove nothing as to 
an actual grafting of foreign ideas on the native 
mind. Such ideas, even when they can be proved 
by historical evidence, remain always isolated, unless 
there is a complete conquest of one nation by another, 
a systematic extirpation of an old and a planting 
of a new religion. The influence of Phenician on 
Greek religion and mythology has always been 
a postulate rather than a fully proved fact, except 
in some isolated cases where Phenician idols were 
in later times identified with Greek ideals in a way 
that admits of no doubt. 

Hitherto the father of the brothers or twins has 
been Zeus. But other gods also act the same part, 
as for instance Poseidon, who falling in love with 
Tyro, the wife of Krfitheus, begot in the disguise 
of Entpeus, a river-god in Thessaly, the two brothers 
Pelias and Nfileus, while the other children of Tyro, 
Aison, Pheres, and Amythaon were the children of 
Krdtheus. Her childi^en by Poseidon were, as usual 
in these stories, exposed and rescued by a shepherd. 
Pelias was kicked by a mare, N61eus was suckled 
by a bitch. These sons when grown up revenged 
their mother by killing her mother Sid6ro, who 
(like Dirke) had been cruel to her unfortunate 
daughter. 

After the death of KrStheus, Pelias seized the 
sceptre and expelled both his brother Neleus and 
his half-brother Aison from Jolkos. Afraid of 
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Aison 8 son, J4son, he made him join the Argonautic 
expedition, but was murdered, that is, cut up and 
boiled in order to be rejuvenated by MMeia, the 
wife of Jdson, after their victorious return from 
Kolchis. There are many varieties in this story, 
but the original character of J4son ^ is indicated in 
different ways, as when Hdre is said to have been 
in love with him and to have been carried by him 
across the river Anauros, Enlpeus, or Eudnos. 

Several more cases belonging to the same class 
might be mentioned from Greek mythology. Most 
of these have been carefully collected by Hahn in 
his Sagwissenschaftliche Studien, a work far too 
much neglected by students of mythology. He 
quotes another parallel story of Lykastos and 
Parrhasios from Plut. Par. min. c. 36 : — 

*Phylonome, the daughter of Nyktimos and 
Arkadia, when on the chase with Artemis, was 
carried off by Ares in the disguise of a shepherd. 
She gave birth to twins, and being afraid of her 
father, threw them into the Erymanthos. When 
they were driven on shore in a hollow tree, a she- 
wolf threw her own young into the river and suckled 
the twins. Afterwards a shepherd, Tyliphos by 
name, saw them and brought them up like his own 
children, calling one Lykastos, the other Parrhasios, 
who afterwards succeeded as kings of the Arka- 
dians.' 

AlS the authority of this story Zopyros Byzantios 
is cited, but the story itself is so common that it 
hardly required any authority. 

' J&son, by being connected with laoBai, to heal, and laTp6sy was 
supposed, like Mddeia, to have derived his name from his know- 
ledge of medicines and poison& I&tros was a name of Apollon. 
It would be better to treat the initial always as a vowel. 
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Hahn's Sagwissensohaft. 

Hahn has tabulated a number of these stories, 
and has shown how the points on which all or most 
of them agree are : — (i ) the illegitimate birth of the 
hero ; (2) the mother a native princess ; (3) the 
father a god or a stranger ; (4) warning signs given 
to relations ; (5) the hero exposed ; (6) suckled by- 
animals ; (7) brought up by (childless) shepherds ; 
(8) pride of the boy; (9) servitude; (10) victorious 
return and departure for new enterprises ; (11) fall 
of his persecutors, restoration of the kingdom, the 
mother revenged ; ( 1 2 ) foundation of city ; ( 1 3) peculiar 
death or apotheosis. 

The instances chosen by him to illustrate these 
points in the history of mythological heroes are 
taken from (i) Argos (Perseus) ; (2) Argos — Thebes 
(Hfirakles, Oidipous) ; (3) Thebes (Amphion and 
Zfithos) ; (4) Mynian Thessaly (Pelias and N^leus) ; 
(5) Arkadia (Lykastos and Parrhasios) ; (6) Rome 
(Romulus and Remus) ; (7) Attika(Th6seus) ; (8) Thid- 
rek story (Wittich, Siegfried) ; (9) Wolfdietrich story 
(Wolfdietrich) ; (10) Persia (Kyros) ; (11) Baktria 
(Kay Chrosrew) ; ( 1 2) India (Kania, Krishna). 

Of course it is open to aU Euhemerists to say that, 
for all we know, these events may have actually 
happened, and for ethnologists to collect similar 
stories from savage tribes. But unless we can 
discover the origin of these savage stories, they 
leave us exactly where we were, while by means of 
an etymological analysis of some at least of the prin- 
cipal mythological names of the Aryas we may catch 
the thoughts which suggested these names, and 
discover the phenomena of nature which suggested 
the thoughts. That these stories have often at- 
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tracted and absorbed historical recollections cannot 
be doubted, nor do I wish to deny that some of the 
prominent names may have been wrongly inter- 
preted. But even thus enough will always remain 
to show that there was originally a purpose in the 
names and in the stories, and that is what is of the 
highest importance to the student of history and 
psychology. If we take the last mentioned Arka- 
dian legend, to say that the occurrence of such 
names as Nyktimos (night) and Lykastos (light) are 
due to chance only, is more than could reasonably 
be conceded. 

Mtmdilfdri. 

It would be desirable, no doubt, if we could 
always discover names as clear as some that occur 
in the Edda. Here we read that a man of the 
name of Mundilfori had two children, fair and 
beautiful, the boy called Mdni, the girl S61, married 
to Glenr. The gods from envy placed them in the 
sky, where S61 has to lead the horses of the sun's 
chariot, while M^ni conducts the moon. In the 
poetical Edda also we read of Mundilfori as the 
father of Mdni and S61, who every day make the 
round of the sky and mark the times of the year. 

When we know that m^ni and s6l are names of 
moon and sun, we can have little doubt that 
Mundilfori, i.e. the axe-mover, is meant for the god 
who makes the world move round its axe. In 
Greece this simple phase of mythological language 
is past, but enough remains to show that it formerly 
existed, though it was afterwards overlaid by 
poetical fancy or what we should call romantic 
inventions. 

VOL. n. Q 
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Hdlios. 

The sun under its ordinary name of Sflrya or 
Helios has not become so much as we should 
have expected the centre of attraction for the 
floating elements of mythology. Under various 
more or less intelligible names the sun has played, 
no doubt, an important part in the traditions of the 
past. But the name of SArya or Hfilios seems to 
have been too clear and too intelligible to admit of 
much mythological metamorphosis. While Greek 
poets have much to tell us of Apollon and Hfirakles 
and other divine or heroic representatives of the 
sun, they have little to say of Helios beyond his 
being the son of Hyperion, the one on high, and 
Theia, the bright ^ Who Theia was we can easUy 
guess from her substitute, Euryphaessa. We can 
hardly call it as yet mythology when H6lios appears 
as the brother of flos, the dawn, and Selene, the 
moon. That Helios rises from the ocean, traverses 
the sky, and enters into the ocean through the gates 
of the West is no more than what our own poets 
might say of the sun, and if ancient poets fabled of 
a palace of Helios in the East and another in the 
West, and of a stable for his horses, modern poets 
would not hesitate to follow their example. How 
Helios after diving in the West, appears again in 
the East, was a problem which Homer and Hesiod 
left untouched, but which was solved by other poets, 
either by giving him a golden boat or a golden bed, 

^ This name of Theia can hardly be translated by godlike or 
divine, but shows rather that the people who gave that name 
were still aware of the original meaning of theos and its con- 
nection with deva. 
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on which he floats every night round half of the 
earth and then appears again every morning in 
the East. The story of H^rakles shooting an arrow 
at Helios till he gave him a golden boat in which he 
could cross the ocean and return to Erytheia, 
shows the close relationship between the god and 
the hero. All this however is hardly as yet mytho- 
logy, while the few myths told of Helios that he 
possessed chariots and horses, and that he owed 
seven herds of oxen, each consisting of fifty, and 
never more nor less, require hardly any explanation. 

Stlrya. 

The same, as we shall see, applies to SArya in the 
Veda. There are several hymns addressed to him, 
but whatever they teU of him is clear and trans- 
parent, while when the same things are told of solar 
gods such as SavitW, Mitra, Vishnu and others-, the 
mist of mythology rises at once and often renders 
the features of the god difficult to recognise. In 
the Veda the father of SArya is Dyaus (sky), his 
wife is Ushas (dawn), but the Ushas in the plural 
are likewise and very naturally said to have given 
birth to him. Whether the chariot assigned to 
SArya in India as well as in Greece should be 
accepted as part of the common Aryan inheritance, 
or as invented independently in India and Greece, 
is difficult to say, because the idea itself is so very 
natural. The idea that S6rya himself was a white 
horse, led forward by the Dawn (svetam nayantl 
sudWsikam a^vam, Rv. VII, 77, 3), may be called 
Vedic, though there are allusions to it in the Greek 
Leukippides; but the seven ruddy horses, the 
Haritas, that draw his chariot show us by their 

Q 2 
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name that they were known before the first parting 
of the Aryan tribes. These horses, the Haritas, are 
feminine in the Veda and called ghritHA, nay they 
are akeady spoken of as sisters, such as we see them 
in Greece as the Charites. There is a long hymn 
addressed to SArya, Rv. X, 37, but from beginning 
to end we can hardly find one idea that can be 
called strictly mythological. 

SArya is called the eye of Mitra and Varu?ia, and 
is said to see far away, though the floods of rain 
sent by the Maruts are sometimes said to dim his 
eye (Rv. V, 49, 5). He is the son of Dyaus, like 
many of the Vedic gods. He is called irresistible 
when he once has started on his daily journey. He is 
called upon to shine and to drive away disease and 
sleeplessness, also to grant a long and happy life. 
He is called golden-haired (harike^a), and asked to 
bestow riches on his friends. But he is also invoked 
to remove sin, and to cast all guilt on the enemies 
who distress his worshippers. In VI, 70, SArya is 
called man-eyed or man-seeing, beholding the good 
and evil acts of men. He drives with his seven 
Haritas from their stable across the world, but some- 
times he is said to be drawn like a ship through the 
water (Rv. V, 45, 10). Eclipses of the sun are 
mentioned and the demon who attacks SArya is 
Svar-bh^nu (not yet R&hu), who is in the end 
destroyed by SArya, after the sun had been dis- 
covered and set free again by Atri (V, 40, 8). In 
a more poetical passage (IV, 13, 4) we read : ' Thou 
movest along with thy quickest horses spreading 
thy web and undoing the dark cloth ; the rays of 
the trembling SArya hide the darkness, like a skin, 
in the waters.' 
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There is a slight attempt at mythology when in 
I, 115, 2, we are told that SArya follows the Dawn 
as a youth follows a maiden, and that as soon as 
he unyokes his horses, the Night spreads out her 
garment over the whole world. 

In I, 50, 4, SArya is called taraniA, he who crosses, 
which becomes afterwards an ordinary name of the 
sun, and gives us, as we shall see, the key to another 
name of the sun, TWta^, he who has crossed. In 
the Atharva-veda much is said about SArya, but 
again hardly anything that would seem to require 
mythological analysis. SArya is said to survey the 
sky, the earth, and the waters. He is called the 
single eye of all that is (XIII, 45). When the two 
Dawns are called SAiya's wives (Ath. VIII, 9, 1 2) 
we know what this means. His burning and fatal 
rays are mentioned in VII, 11, i, whUe from VI, 
106, 5, we learn that the light of Stirya was believed 
to impart intelligence, thus explaining how Ahan&, 
the dawn, became Athene, the goddess of wisdom. 

Bohita. 

In the Atharva-veda we meet with a new name 
of a representative of the sun, Rohita, which does 
not occur in the Rig-veda. In the Rig-veda rohita 
means the horse of Agni, who is himself called 
Rohidasva, possessor of a red horse. In the Atharva- 
veda, however, Rohita is a god by himself, clearly 
showing traces both of sun and fire, but raised to 
the highest position above aU gods by some of his 
panegyrists. This Rohita is said to have produced 
heaven and earth (XIII, i, 6), to have made firm 
heaven and earth (ver. 7), and to have established 
the light and the firmament. He ci'eated all that 
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has breath through rain (XIII, i, 52), nay it was 
through him that the gods obtained immortality 
(ver. 7). That he was conceived as the sun we learn 
from his being described as ascending the heaven, 
as filling the heaven, and standing high on the 
firmament, a sage, begetting all forms. 

As Agni dwells in the sun, Rohita often represents 
certain sides of Agni also, and is distinctly said to 
shine as Agni and to be the mouth of the sacrifice, 
that is, Agni. That Rohita should also be said to 
surpass Agni and Sfliya (ver. 25) need not surprise us. 
Does not Indra surpass his father Dyaus, and is not 
nearly every god praised occasionally as supreme ? 

It stands to reason that all that is new in Rohita 
and special to him, cannot be expected to exist in 
Greek or other Aryan mythologies. Still the 
general characteristics of the solar god are there, 
and we need not be surprised if some of these meet 
us again among the solar gods of Greece. 

Threefold Character of Stlrya and Agni. 

One of the most prominent features in the 
character of SArya, the sun, as well as of Agni, as 
dwelling in the sun ^, consists in their triple character, 
according as they represent the rising, the culminat- 
ing, and the setting of the sun. The birth of the 
sun is from the waters, his glory in the highest 
heaven, the zenith, his rest in the waters again 
and what is beyond the waters. 

In the Atharva-veda, XIII, 3, 21, we read even of 
three settings (nimruA), three risings (vyush), of 

^ Ath. Xni, 3» 23, ' Thou, Agni, when kindled, hast shone 
as the sun in heaven/ Tvam agne . . . arka^ samiddha udaro- 
l»thft divi 
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three welkins (ragras), and three heavens (div), and 
of three birthplaces of Agni. Generally these three 
birthplaces of Agni are explained as heaven, earth 
(altar), and the waters (clouds), (Rv. X, 45, i), and 
again Rv. I, 95, 3, as the sea, heaven and the waters. 

We find a similar division in Greece where the 
whole world is divided into three realms, the highest 
sky belonging to Zeus, the sea to Poseidon, and the 
lower world to Hades, these three sons of Kronos 
being originally three personifications of the same 
Zeus. The three brothers were all called Kroni6nes, 
Ourani6nes, nay even Olympians. Hence we saw 
that while Zeus is called Zcvs 'OXv/iTrtos, Hades 
was actually called Zcvs aXXos or KaToxdopi^oSy and 
Poseidon ZTji/oTroa-eihciv. 

Olympos. 

Olympos, as the home of Zeus and the abode 
(Scoftara) of most of the members of his family, was 
originally no doubt the name of the mountains on 
the northern frontier of Thessaly (about 6,000 feet 
high), though afterwards it was often used as 
synonymous with ovpavos, sky. It is unfortunate 
that no etymology has yet been found of "OXviiwos. 
The derivation of Curtius firom Xa/i7rcti/, to shine, is 
not convincing. Curtius was always better as a 
critic than as an inventor of etymologies \ But for 
whatever reason Olympos received its name, it was 

* Phonetically "o^vnwoa or OijKvfiiros might be identified with 
the Vedic Uloka, Weitblick, u = o as in ululo = oXoXvfw, lu 
nasalised = lum, as in Xvyf , and k = p. But the etymology of 
Uloka itself is uncertain (Joum. Am. Or. Soc. Proceed., vol. xvi, 
p. xxxY). If we adopted *urYAnk, the nasalisation might be ex- 
plained. As to the meaning, compare Balder's home Breida 
blik. 
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due to its sublimity and impenetrability that it 
was supposed to be the seat of Zeus and the Olym- 
pian gods, while other mountains in Mysia, Lakonia, 
Elis, Lykia, and Kypros were probably called Olym- 
pos in imitation of the Thracian mountain. 

If from his abode on Olympos Zeus was called 
Olympics, he was called tdaios from another moun- 
tain, Ida, the wooded mountain range in the Troad, 
though there is also an Ida in Kr^te, where Zeus 
was supposed to have been bom. But we know 
from the Hiad how Zeus, in order to be nearer to 
the battlefield, went from Olympos to Ida, and his 
altar on Gargaron, the highest peak of Ida, was 
widely known. But though Zeus was called tdaios, 
this name was never applied to his brothers, Posei- 
don and Hades. 

FoseidoD. 

Ida, from which tdaios is derived, has retained its 
appellative meaning of wood, and we may therefore 
take tda also to have meant originally wooded land 
or terra firma. Let us remember then that the old 
name of Poseidon was Pottdan, and that several 
names of this god express the idea that he was 
always at war against the land, held the land 
(yat7jo)(os), moved the land (yatTjs Ki^vrjrijp), or shook 
the land {ivoaixdiavy h/vo<riyaioi)y &c. He is also 
called Trpoa-Kkva-Tiosy he who washes (the shore) with 
his waves. If then the god of the sea impressed the 
Greeks with his constant fight against the land, with 
his encroachments on the land, as seen in many 
parts of Greece and particularly on the coast of 
the Troad ^, everywhere hollowed out by the sea, 

^ On the cult of Poseidon in the Troad, in the neighbourhood 
of Ida, see Gerhard, Griech. Mythologie, § 234, 2 a. 
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might not his name Potldas, Pottd^n, Potldaon, be 
explained as a dialectic form of Poti + ldaios, 
he who is near or against the wooded land, or 
against Ida, formed like irpoa-dpicno^y Trpoa-avrris, 
&c. ? This name would come very near to irpoayeios 
and TTortycios, near the land, without necessarily 
conveying a hostile meaning. We actually have 
Poseidon's old name Potidaios, preserved in the 
name of the town of Potldaia, afterwards Kassandra, 
but now called again Potldaia, on the neck of the 
peninsula of Pall^ne, called so, it would seem, from 
its being altogether at the mercy of Poseidon. That 
Poseidon is a later form of Potld^n, not vice versA, 
cannot be doubted, as various inscriptions confirm 
this name, as well as the geographical name of 
Potldaia. To derive the name from *7roo--€t8, to 
swell towards, might be supported by irpoa-KkvaTios, 
but this would hardly explain Potld^n. There is 
another epithet of Poseidon, namely cWoo-tSas, which 
by the side of hn/oa-iyaios might suggest 8ds as 
a representative of yds, so that his name of Potldas 
might mean the same as d/i<^tyatos. But this etymo- 
logy would leave the long i and ei unexplained. I 
therefore see in Potidaios a name of the sea that 
constantly moves against the land, or against Ida. 

If then we see in Zeus, Poseidon, and Hades three 
expressions of the same god, the Zeus of the sky, the 
Zeus of the sea, and the Zeus of the lower world, it 
must not be supposed that these three gods are simply 
the sky, in three difierent manifestations, or the sun 
in its three stages as rising from beneath the water 
and the earth and culminating in the sky, and as set- 
ting again in the waters of the West. Difficult as it is 
to revive the long-forgotten thoughts that led to the 
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creation of the gods and of the myths about the 
gods, we ought always to remember that Dyaus was 
no longer the mere sky in the Veda, nor Hfilios the 
mere sim when the gods were systematised in 
Greece, and each had his own peculiar place assigned 
to him. Zeus had long become the agent of the 
sky, and therefore the author of all the important 
influences of the sky on the earth or on man, before 
he was called Kronios or Kj:onides, the eternal, 
before he had a father Kronos, or a grandfather 
Ouranos, or a great-grandfather Akmon, assigned to 
him, before he was looked upon as one of three 
brothers, and before one of the three realms of 
nature was assigned to each of them. No doubt this 
influence of Zeus on man and nature was most 
powerfully manifested through the sun, and in that 
sense some of the most prominent acts assigned to 
Zeus may be called acts of the sun, but whoever it 
was that divided the kingdom of the world between 
Zeus the wielder of the thunderbolt, Poseidon the 
wielder of the trident, and Hades the invisible in his 
helmet (tamkappe), he had learnt to think of Zeus 
and his brothers as agents, as persons, as independent 
gods. To say that the three Kronides were the sky 
under three aspects, or the sun in his three stages, 
would therefore be an anachronism ; but that their 
deepest roots sprang from thoughts suggested by 
the workings of the sky, or the manifestations of the 
sun, is the conviction shared by all who have thought 
on the growth of language, mythology, and religion, 
and studied its nascent traces whether in India, 
Greece, or in Africa and Melanesia, among the 
highest of the high, or among the lowest of the low. 
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Trita and Trtta. 

As in many hymns of the Rig-veda Agni is the 
alter ego of Siirya, the sun, we can understand why 
he, like the sun, should so often be represented in 
a threefold character. The three steps of the sun, 
best known from the myth of Vishnu \ are very- 
prominent in the hymns addressed to Agni. But 
by the side of the three steps, that is the sunrise 
in the East, the point of culmination, and the sunset 
in the West, there is in his case another threefold 
division, according as the solar light is looked upon 
as dwelling on earth, chiefly as the fire kept up on 
the hearth and worshipped as Agni on the altai', 
secondly in the firmament as the sun, sometimes 
as the lightning, and thirdly as descending into 
the sea and dwelling in the unseen abyss of the 
waters. 

This threefold character of Agni or SArya must 
have been fully recognised before the close of the 
Mantra period, for we find numerous passages in 
the hymns alluding to it. Thus in Rv. Ill, 26, 7, 
Agni, speaking of himself, says arkdA tri-dh^tuA — 
asmi, *I am the threefold splendour.' Again in 
X, 45, I, we read : ' Agni was bom first in heaven, 
secondly from us (from among men on earth), thirdly 
in the waters (clouds of the sky, or waters of the 
sea).' A spring also is mentioned from which Agni 
was supposed to have arisen, and this can only be 
meant for the place beyond the horizon from whence 
the light of the sun seems to spring every morning, 
the same place which, if we are right, the ancient 
-Rishis assigned to Aditi, the infinite goddess. 

^ Ev. I, 154. 
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We thus find three lights, according as Agni, fire, 
appears (i) on eai-th as the actual fire, kindled by 
rubbing with fire-sticks ; (2) as the fire in the sky, 
the dawn, the sun, and during a thunderstorm, the 
lightning; and (3) as the fire beyond the sky, the 
sun after it has set in the water and descended into 
the invisible world. 

This last light of the sun, when it had finished . 
its course and had passed beyond the ends of the 
sky, was called TWta (not yet Trita), literally passed, 
gone, set, from the root tar, later tri, to pass, which 
could be rendered by transitus. Soon, however, this 
tWta (whether more or less regular than the later 
tlnia^),and meaning originally gone beyond,was taken 
for tWta or tWtlya, in the sense of third, and then 
irregularly changed to Trita, in analogy with tri, three. 
By the side of this ungrammatical Trita, the Third, 
another deity of the name of Dvita, the Second, was 
invented, who occurs already in the Rig-veda. Later 
on the Br&hma/ias added even an Ekata, the First, a 
flagrant solecism. Little is known of these fancifiil 
beings Dvita and Ekata, but much is said about Trita 
in the Rig-veda, which may throw light on Greek 
mythology. 

When it is asked why the sun should have been 
called Trita, i. e. gone, passed away, we should 
remember that tarani, going beyond, originally 
an adjective, has afterwards become a well-known 
name of the sun. Tarly&n means passing through 
or over, and the wanderer would seem as good a 
name of the sun as Muni, the hermit. The night 
even has been called a parivr%aka. Thus we 
read, Rv. V, 41, 12, that Agni {trgKm pitih, pdri- 

^ On the form of roots like tri, see de Saussure, § 14. 
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gmk) traverses the sky quickly, ndbhaA tdrlyan. 
We read in Rv. VII, 63, 4 : Divih rukm^ uru- 
Hksh^ lit eti d6rd-arthaA tax^nih bhr%ram&naA, 
^The jewel of the sky, the wide-seeing and far- 
reaching one, rises, passing onward, resplendent/ 

We saw before how the disappearance of the sun 
was metamorphosed in the Veda, and frequently 
represented as a falling into a pit of certain heroes 
who represented the setting sun, and who were 
rescued by the Asvins, the representatives of day 
and night. In the same way it is said of Trita 
that he fell into a pit (Rv. I, 105, 17), and that he 
was rescued by BWhaspati or by Agni (Rv. X, 8, 7). 

That the Vedic Trita represented a far-off deity, 
the most remote known to the poets of the Veda, 
may be seen from passages such as Rv. VIII, 47, 
16: ^O Ushas, carry sleeplessness to Trita and 
Dvita,' which means, of course. Carry it far away. 
Again, Rv. VIII, 47, 17 : ' We bring all sleeplessness 
to Aptya,' where Aptya stands for Trita Aptya, 
i. e. the Trita who abides in the waters. This we 
see still more clearly in Rv. VIII, 47, 13: ' O gods, 
whatever sin is open or hid, put aU this away from 
us on Trita Aptya.' This would seem to be a 
sufficient explanation of how TWta became what 
Prof Bloomfield called the scapegoat of the gods \ 

What waters were meant as the abode of Trita 
we learn when we read that he dwells with Yama, 
the god of the departed, or with Manu, the son of 
Vivasvat, the companion of Yama, or when he is 
mentioned immediately after Ahi Budhnya and Agra 
ekap^d (Rv. II, 31, 6). 

^ Am. Or. Soc. Proceed., March, 1894, p. cxx. 
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I am fully aware that this interpretation of Trita as 
the setting or set sun differs from all interpretations 
hitherto proposed. These interpretations differ very 
much from each other, but what they all agree in is 
that Trita must have been the name of a very remote 
deity. Some have explained Trita as the wind of 
whom we know not whence it cometh, and this is 
confirmed by his supposed dwelling in company with 
the Maruts or storm-gods ; others have taken him 
for the highest sky, for he dwells with Vishnu, 
others for the sea, because the samudra is said to 
be his abode. He has also been identified with 
lightning*, with Agni, V4yu, Soma, and Indra. 
The truth in these explanations is that Trita was 
a god dwelling in the most distant region, the 
sunset ; their mistake consists in their neglecting 
to pay any attention to the various reading of 
Trita, and in trying to confine the sphere of his 
activity too narrowly. Trita differs from other 
gods in that he does not represent a visible object, 
for the set or invisible sun can hardly be called 
a visible object. He is not, however, like BWhaspati 
or Tvash^W or Aditi a purely abstract deity, for 
though he cannot be pointed at, he was nevertheless 
in his beginning a Sfirya or an Agni. If we keep in 
mind the natural sphere of his activity in the Far 
West, and in the waters beyond, and again his 
return in the morning in the East, it can easily be 
understood that his activity may often happen to 
be the same as that of other gods like Indra, SArya, 
or Agni, when overcome by darkness and when 
issuing into light after a victory over their enemies. 

* See a valuable paper by Prof. Macdonell in the J. K. A. S., 
voL XXV, p. 419 seq. 
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Agni more particularly may occupy the place of Trita 
or vice versS,, when he is said to be hiding in the 
waters and to emerge from them as the Ap^m nap&t 
(Rv. V, 4 1 , 1 o). Thus we read, Ath. 1, 2 5 , i : Ydd agnlA 
&psJi ddahat pravl^a . . . tdtra ta 4huA paramdm 
jranftram, 'Where Agni blazed, having entered the 
waters, there, they say, is thy highest birthplace/ 

But though I believe that this view of Trita 
would hai-monise with most passages in which his 
name occurs, there is this difficulty, why his name 
in the Rig-veda should have been changed to Trita 
and mean the third. Trita never means the thiiti in 
Sanskrit. How early, however, TWta was taken as 
Trita in the sense of the third, we see from the fact 
that two other names were formed in accordance with 
Trita, viz. Dvita and Ekata. And more than that, 
we find a derivation Traitana, which presupposes 
Trita, not TWta, to say nothing of the German Thridi 
(S. B. K, vol. xxxii, p. 305). 

But old as this acceptation of the original TWta 
may be, — and we may safely ascribe it to a period 
before the separation of the Vedic and Avestic 
Aryas, — it would seem extraordinary that the pos- 
tulated form of TWta, of which no trace occurs in 
the Rig-veda, should turn up in the Atharva-veda 
which by common assent is regarded as of later 
origin, unless we remember that the Atharva-veda, 
though containing many modem elements, has now 
and then preserved very ancient remnants also. 
Certain it is that instead of Trita we find in the 
Atharva-veda throughout TWta, transitor, a fact 
that cannot be safely ignored. 

We have seen that Trita, whatever else he might 
be, was certainly a distant deity, far removed from 
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men and from the other gods. If then we find that 
his name of TWta, as preserved in the Atharva-veda, 
would have meant departed, gone, distant, we can 
hardly look upon this as a modem invention, par- 
ticularly if we consider that the other meaning 
assigned to Trita as the third Agni, would be 
opposed to grammar, and would require the in- 
vention of a second, if not a first Agni, of a 
Dvita and Ekata, both grammatical monsters. 

Trita is clearly a representative of Agni, as Agni 
is of S6rya, while in some of his acts he takes the 
place of Indra. Like Agni, Trita has to fight 
VWtra and is assisted in his battle by the Maruts, 
who are known as the constant helpera of Indra in 
the same battle. Trita, like Indra, is said to have 
cleft the defences of VaJa. When hidden in the 
waters, Trita was said to have been inside the 
vavra, the very name given elsewhere to the hiding- 
place of the cows, the cows of Tv&shfra (Vi^variipa), 
which Trita had to rescue (Rv. X, 8, 8), or which 
Indra rescued for him (Rv. X, 48, 2). Here we see 
again how easily the Vedic gods exchange places, 
and how they perform the same work, only under 
different names. The hiding-place of Trita, the 
vavra, is really the same as the an&rambhanam 
tamas, the endless darkness from which the light 
and some of its legendary representatives such as 
Atri, Vandana and others emerge every day. 
Sometimes vavra occurs in the plural as the 
endless hiding-places (vavr^n anantfin, Rv. VII, 
104, 17) into which evil spirits are to fall. Trita's 
home and character appear very clearly when it is 
explained (Rv. I, 163, 2) how the gods made a horse 
out of the sun, that is, represented the sun as a 
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horse. At that time Yama, it is said, the most 
distant deity, gave the horse; the next in place, 
Trita, harnessed it, and Indra was the first to be- 
stride it. Sometimes this solar horse is actually- 
identified with Yama and Trita (Rv. I, 163, 3) ; or 
it is said that Trita, standing, as it were, behind 
the rising sun, blows like a smith with his bellows 
upon the rising Agni (Rv. V, 9, 5). It is said of the 
same Agni that he was found by Trita (i. e. in the 
far distance) before he, Agni, whether fire or sun, 
became by his light the friend of all householders 
(Rv. X,46, 3). 

The difficult part of the Trita myth is his fight 
with Tv&sh^ra Vi^varApa. Before we can attempt 
to explain this we must remember that Trita before 
his fight drinks Soma, and likewise provides Soma 
to impart strength to Indra for his daily fight. The 
underlying idea seems to have been that Tvash^W, 
who was the father of Sara?iyA, the earliest dawn, 
was also the father of the moon, called tri^iras, 
three-headed (the waxing, the full, and the waning 
moon), saptarasmi, seven-rayed (the sennight), and 
shacZaksha, six-eyed (seasons ?)^ This demon was 
slain by Indra as well as by Trita, and thus the 
Soma or AmWta in the moon was set tree. That 
TvSfih^ra, the son of Tvash^W, was meant for the 
moon is indicated by the epithet vi^varApa, assum- 
ing all forms, i. e. constantly changing, and as such 
a proper epithet of the constantly changing moon. 
Rv. VI, 41, 3 : EshdA drapsdA vWshabhdA vi^vdrApafe 
Indr&ya V7*fehne sdm ak4ri s6ma^, ' The strong multi- 

^ The seasons are sometimes called the brothers of Soma, cf. 
Hillebrandt^ p. 298. 

VOL. n. R 
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form drop, Soma, was prepared for the strong Indra.' 
Tvash^ri himself also is called vi^vdrdpa (Rv. HI, 
55, 19), and he is said to have created all forms and 
all things. 

If, therefore, the moon or Vi^varApa held the 
Soma, the rain or the refreshing dew of the night ^ 
it was but natural that Trita or any other solar 
deity should, in order to gain the invigorating 
Soma, fight him or cut off his three heads. In this 
way we gain some kind of meaning in the destruc- 
tion of Tri^iras Vi^varApa, the son of TvashfW, by 
Trita. or by Indra. Whether this is the exact 
meaning which was in the minds of the poets of 
the Rig-veda or the writers of the Bi4,hmanas, 
I should not venture to assert positively, but it is 
at all events the meaning at which another scholar. 
Prof Hillebrandt, arrived independently in his 
Vedische Mythologie, p. 53 seq. No better inter- 
pretation has as yet been suggested, and till that 
is done, it may be allowed to stand. 

If, then, we saw in Trita a derivative of one root 
tar, to go through, older than trt, and if that con- 
ception of the transit of the heavenly bodies from 
East to West found constant expression in the Veda, 
the question is whether it has left some traces in 
Greek mythology also. 

Trita in Greek Msrthology. 

We saw that Trita was supposed to dwell in the 
most distant region from whence rose the sun, or 
the solar horse. This is to all intents and purposes 
the place which the Greeks meant by Tartaros. 
Tartaros, however, was originally, like Hades, not 

^ Yad &rdram tat saumyam, r&triA saumy&. Taitt Samh. I, 
6, 3, 23. Hillebrandt, p. 459. 
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the name of a place, but of a person, the son of 
Aither and G6, himself father of Typhdeus, Echidna, 
and the Gigantes. Homer always uses Hades as 
a personal, not yet as a local name. We can watch 
the same transition in the case of Trita, for though 
originally clearly a person, we can see how in certain 
passages Trita also assumes a local character. In 
Rv. IX, 37, 4, we read: Sih Tritdsya ddhi s^navi, 
* (he lighted up the sun) on the top of Trita.' 

Tartara would be a reduplicated form of the 
same root that yielded Trita, or rather TWta, for 
which we expect in Greek ra/yro?, and would origi- 
nally have meant he who constantly goes beyond or 
sets in the sea or in the place where the nocturnal 
sun after its setting was supposed to dwell, the 
place of Yama, himself originally the setting sun, 
sometimes spoken of as the first of those who died. 

Benfey has shown \ that Tartaros is a parallel 
form of Tal4tala, which means the lower world in 
Sanskrit, but he takes it in the general sense of 
what is below, the descent, or the bottom (tala). 
He has removed all formal objections to the equa- 
tion Ta/yra/>o9 = tal^tala, but he did not perceive 
the mythological connection between Trita and rap- 
rap-o^. The intensive of tri is t^tarlti and tAtarti. 

Having now cleared up the meaning of Trita and 
his close relation with the lower world in the waters 
(samudre) or under the waters, I feel more inclined 
than formerly to accept the equation Trita (Aptya) 
= Triton. Of course the Greek i in Triton is long, 
and therefore the equation is irregular, but so is 
TWta from trf, and Trita from tri, three, and yet both 

^ Hermes, Minos und Tartaros, 1877. 
B 2 
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are real forms. If the irregularity in Sanskrit is 
due to an attempt to supply a clearer meaning to 
Trita, could not the length in Greek Triton be due 
to the length of the 1 in Tritogeneia? This was 
a very common and popular name, and if the i had 
once been lengthened in it, in order to make the 
name possible in epic poetry, it would become almost 
a necessity to speak of Triton, a double perversion 
of TWta. The change of TWta into Trita would 
then seem to be previous not only to the Indo- 
Iranian, but even to the Aryan Separation. The 
derivative suffix in Triton differs as that of Ploutos 
and Ploutdn, but if Trltdn is a son of Poseidon and 
Amphitrlte (or Kelaino), if he with the other Tritons 
lives with his father on the bottom of the sea, this 
would agree with the true TrIta, nay it would help us 
to understand why the same name occurs in different 
places in Greece, that is, wherever the sun seemed 
to descend, and dark surroundings had suggested 
an entrance into the lower regions of the earth. 
The names of Athene, as Tritogeneia, Trlto, Trltdnia, 
and Trltdnis, might thus receive new light, for if 
the sun was supposed in the Veda to rise from the 
top of Trita, the goddess of the dawn could not 
claim a truer birthplace. 

We need hardly refer to the old derivations of 
Tritogeneia from the Kretan word rpirci which is 
said to have meant head, or from the Boeotian river 
Triton, which falls into the Lake of K6pais, near the 
Pelasgian city of Athdnai. Both derivations would 
give to the name of Trftogeneia too local and too 
narrow a character, and they both leave the impres- 
sion of being scholastic interpretations of a name 
that had become unintelligible. In later times 
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wherever there was a river Triton, the people 
naturally claimed Tritonia or Trltogeneia as their 
goddess. 

One more step remains. We saw that Manu 
Vaivasvata was mentioned in conjunction with Trita 
(Rv. Vin, 52, I ) and with Yama, the lord of the 
departed. That Manu is the Sanskrit form to 
which Minos corresponds in Greek can no longer be 
doubted after the explanation given by Kuhn and 
afterwards by Benfey^ We thus arrive at an 
important conclusion, namely that before the Aryan 
Separation took place, not only had a belief grown 
up in an underworld, but one person at least had 
been named whose duty it was to represent it, 
Manu among the ancestors of the Indians, Minos 
among the ancestors of the Greeks. 

I suggested some time ago that the idea of a third 
god, a Trita, had been reached before the Teutonic 
and Indian branches separated. I thought this 
could be admitted on the strength of the Old Norse 
Thridi, a name of Odinn, as the mate of Hdr, and 
Jafnhdi'. Grimm's Tweggi 2, however, is very doubtful, 
and could not represent Dvita. If we accept Trita 
in Sanskrit as a misapprehension of Trita, we should 
have to admit that this misapprehension took place 
before the Aryan Separation. But the admission 
of three characters as the representatives of the 
sun as morning, noon, and night, is so natural that 
we cannot deny the possibility of its having arisen 
independently among different branches of the Aryan 
family. On the other hand, we can hardly doubt 
that the misapprehension took place before the 

^ Hermes, Minos und Tartaros, pp. 11-14. 
' G^rm. Mythol., p. 149. 
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Separation of the Aryas of India and Persia, for 
the Avestic form Thradtaona presupposes a form 
derived from Trita, such as Traitana (Rv. I, 158, 5), 
not from TWta. Besides, in the Avesta Thrita is 
constantly spoken of as the third of Soma-priests, 
as the most beneficial of the S4mas, the third mortal 
who prepared Soma for the mortal world, &c. 

It was probably the most brilliant discovery ever 
made in Comparative Mythology that the name of 
the great hero of the Persian epic, the Shihnimeh, 
Ferldun, is a lineal descendant of the Sk. Trita and 
Traitana, that the Vedic Trita Aptya appears in 
the Avesta as Thradtaona, son of Athwya. It is 
extraordinary that this discovery of Burnouf s 
should again and again have been ascribed to Roth, 
who, I believe, would have been the first to protest 
against it. The identity of Vivasvat and Vivanhvat 
was discovered by Bopp, but it was Burnouf who 
traced the Persian Fertdun back to Thradtaona, and 
the Persian Gersh^b, the Avestic Kere^&^pa, back 
to the Vedic Kr^Msva. It was fi-om 1840 to 1846 
that Burnouf published in the Journal Asiatique his 
'fitudes sur la Langue et les Textes Zends/ and 
showed for the first time how the three epic heroes 
of Persia, Jemshld, Ferldun, and Gershd^b descended 
from Yima Ksha^ta, Thra^taona, and Keres^pa, the 
Avestic representatives of the three earliest genera- 
tions of mankind, whose more distant prototypes 
again can be discovered in the Vedic Yama, Trita, 
and Krisksva,. He showed further that as Vivasvat 
was the father of Yama in the Veda, Vivanhvat 
was the father of Yima in the Avesta, and that as 
Trita is called Aptya in the Veda, Thrafitaona in 
Persia is the son of Athwya. Zoh&k, the Persian 
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tyrant who was slain by Ferldun, was likewise traced 
back to the Avestic Azhi dahika, the serpent, the 
Ahi of the Veda. These brilliant discoveries were 
important, not only as showing the intimate rela- 
tion, between the Veda, the Avesta, and the Sh4h- 
n&meh (looo A.D.), but as a palpable illustratioil 
of the transition of ancient mythology into epic 
poetry, and lastly into so-called history, a transition 
which has been so lightly set aside as incredible, 
when it was attempted to prove that the siege of 
Troy was a mythological and not a historical event 
in the strict sense of the word. 

Hermes and ApoUon. 

K we accept Zeus as representing the god of the 
sky in his highest glory, as the inlsKrTo^ /leytoro? of 
the gods, and if we leave the earth, the common 
realm of the three Kronidai, as represented chiefly 
by Ddm^ter, Kore, Hestia, and other female agents, 
we have still to analyse some other gods, repre- 
senting the sun at his rising and setting, or as the 
morning and evening sky, viz. Hermes and Apollon. 

We have already examined several names of the 
Dawn ; but there is one more of great importance, 
not so much for the sake of the Dawn herself as for 
that of her son. 

Hermes. Saramft. 
We have seen already that Sarami like SaranyA 
was originally meant for the Dawn, the names 
meaning the swift runner. This may seem a very un- 
meaning name for the Dawn. But we know by this 
time that nearly all names were in their beginning 
very general and, in that sense, unmeaning. It could 
not be otherwise. Thus from the root sar, to go, we 
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have not only Saxamft, the swift goer, but likewise 
sar^, waterfall, saratet, wind, saras, water, sarit, river, 
sarayu, wind, air, saii, spring, sarma, motion. All 
these words were general in the beginning, but 
they were narrowed down and made special by 
constant usage. 

The name of Hermes, however, was not derived 
direct from the root sar, but from a derivative of 
that root, namely from Saramft. We saw, when 
examining the many stories of ' the Two with the 
One,' that her name had been carried along on the 
stream of mythology as that of the sister of the 
Dioskouroi, and afterwards as Helen of Troy. We 
must not imagine that Sarami in the Veda and 
Helena in Homer are one and the same person. 
There would be no sense in that. All we have a 
right to say is that they both started from Saram^, 
used in the Veda as a name of the Dawn, or from 
something older still. But afterwards, when 
numerous stories came to be told of the Dawn, the 
ways of Greeks and Hindus parted once for all. 
Saram^l, though she became the cause of war between 
Indra and the Panis, never became the beautiful 
woman of whom Homer tells. Helena, after she had 
once been changed into the daughter of Zeus and 
Ldda, the wife of Menel4os and the cause of the 
Trojan war, showed no longer any traces of her auroral 
or of her canine origin. In Greece we have more than 
one Helena, for she can hardly be called the same 
mythological person when carried off by Theseus and 
wheii carried off by Paris. All these stories, and 
probably many more, were told by the people of 
Argofi, and what they had in common was no more 
than the far distant physical background of the 
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Dawn being loved and carried off by ever so many- 
suitors, and being reconquered after a long fight 
between the powers of the East and the West, of 
Light and Darkness. 

Sarami in the Veda is spoken of as a dog (not as 
a totem, however), but as a swift dog running along 
the sky that was supposed to find out the cows that 
had been carried off by the Panis and hid in a cave. 
What is said of Ushas is said of Saram4, that she 
espied the strong stable of the cows, that she dis- 
covered the cleft of the rock, and that she led the 
cows out. But she is represented as doing all this, 
not of her own free will, but as the messenger of 
Indra. We hear in Greek mythology of a similar 
dog that belonged to !fcrigone, the early-bom, but 
there is but little known of that dog, called Maira, 
and what she has to find is not the herd of cows, but 
the corpse of ^ferigone's father, Ikarios, whatever 
that legend may have been meant for. 

The Vedic story tells us of a stable beyond the 
half real, half mythical river Ras4. SaramA had to 
cross that river in order to reach the cows. The 
stable is opened at last by Indra or Brthaspati, and 
the cows, that is, the rays of the morning, are 
released. This is only the old story of the morning 
cows told once more under a new form, and after 
the various versions of it which we have had before 
us, it need not detain us ^ at present. 

S&rameyan. 

What interests us at present is that SaramS, is 
said to be the mother of one or two dogs, called 
S&rameya. It was Kuhn's merit to have discovered 

^ Au&echt, in Z. D. M. G. ziii, p. 493. 
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the identity of the name S&rameya with the Greek 
Hermeias. This discovery marked a new starting- 
point in our studies, and it was so brilliant and so 
convincing that for a time it took even classical 
scholars by storm. Afterwards followed a reaction. 
Every kind of phonetic difficulty was raised, but 
every objection was met, and after Benfey's exhaus- 
tive paper on Hermes, Minos, and Tartaros, the 
phonetic objectors were finally silenced. That the 
Greek Hermes is a character very different jfrom 
SArameya was never denied. It seemed to have 
been forgotten that Comparative Mythology must be 
satisfied with a comparison of mythological germs, 
and that we can never hope to explain what is 
secondary and peculiarly Greek in the character of 
Hermes from Vedic sources. Etymology takes us 
back to the cradle of a god, but seldom to his later 
manhood. Otfried MuUer knew very well what he 
meant by saying that 'name and myth are coeval' — 
but for that very reason the name cannot tell us all 
that happened to a god in his later career. Kuhn's 
discovery would, I believe, never have been 
challenged if no attempts had been made to compare 
too minutely the details of the myth of S^ameya 
with those of the myth of Hermeias. We know 
very little about SArameya. As a couple the two 
S&rameyas are described as broad-nosed, four-eyed, 
grey, guarding the path to the realm of Yama, also 
as moving about to find those who are to die and 
accompanying them to the abode of the dead. In 
the singular Sirameya seems to be a more or less 
mythical watch-dog who is implored not to hurt the 
worshipper of Indra ^ 

* Aufirecht, Ind. Stud, iv, 337. 
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What is important is that in Rv. VII, 55, 2, one 
S&rameya is called ar^mna, bright, while the other 
is called pi^anga, reddish brown, a suflBcient indica- 
tion that the two dogs were originally meant for day 
and night, and therefore distinguished as ar^oina, 
white, and pisanga, brown or tawny. In other places, 
however, they are called sy&ma-^abaJau, black and 
brindled. That the name of one of these dogs is 
found again in the Greek Kipfi^po^; we saw before. 
It would seem difficult to construct out of such 
poor fragments ' a mythological story. We must be 
satisfied to take the two S^rameyas as the sons of 
the dawn, that is as day and night, as * the Two with 
the One,' i.e. with their mother Sai'am&. It is quite 
different with Hermes. Greek poetry has built up 
a complete character in which the traces of the 
Sftrameya dogs have almost, if not altogether, 
vanished, or are at all events not easy to discover. 
All we ought to do is to try and understand how out 
of the poor seeds which are presented to us in the 
Veda, so magnificent a plant as Hermes could have 
grown up in Greece. The mistake that has been 
made consisted, here as elsewhere, in trying to prove 
too much, while the real task of the comparative 
mythologist is simply to show, that, granted that 
the two names are phonetically one, it is possible 
to account for the differences between Hermes and 
Sirameya in their later careers in Greece and India. 
It may seem that in trying to discover the original 
character of Hermes different scholars have arrived 
at very different conclusions. But the difference is 
not so great as it seems. Roscher sees in Hermes 
a representative of the wind, so does Cox. Menand 

^ Science of LaDguage, ii, S94- 
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takes him for the twilight, so does Ploix, and Mehlis 
sees in him a general solar deity. Instead of trying 
to understand why these scholars differ from each 
other, their divergence has been represented as the 
surest proof of their incompetence. Still Darwin 
and Agassiz were allowed to differ without being 
called hard names, nor was Comparative Physiology 
tabooed because it was progressive. 

The divergence between these scholars was chiefly 
due to their attempting to circumscribe too narrowly 
the activity of the ancient gods. Hermes, as the 
son of Sarami, belongs certainly to the dawn and 
the twilight, but the morning wind belongs by right 
to the same domain, and as the twilight of morning 
and evening was frequently conceived as one, the 
god of the morning may well finish his course as god 
of the evening. In this way the various characters 
of Hermes, as messenger of the gods, as winged, bb 
the robber of the cows, and as musician, may all be 
traced back to one and the same original concept. 

Nor does the view of Mehlis ^ interfere at all with 
the other explanations of Hermes, for Hermes as 
the son of the dawn may well be called a solar 
deity, only not of a solar deity in general, but as 
one of many agents discovered m the morning sun. 
If we take this more comprehensive and at the same 
time more natural view of Hermes, we shall see how 
nearly all his epithets harmonise with his original 
character. I quote the epithets from the valuable 
essay of Dr. Mehlis. Hermes as the rising sun is 
called <^aiSpo9, bright, XevKo^, white, cvctkotto?, far- 
seeing, yapii6^p(av, joyous, rfy^iiiav Xaptrcov, leader of 
the Charites (the dawn-goddesses), a€pLo^ = *7Jpu><: 

^ Die Grundidee des Hermes, 1875, 1877. 
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yjpLy eaxly, the morning wind, A109 rpo^^*;, the runner 
of Zeus. His oldest names were AuiKTopo^y the hunts- 
man, and *ApY€i<f}6irr7i^, the slayer of Argos, often 
used together as Auiicropo? ^Apy€i<f>6vT7i^. Mehlis' 
derivation of Avd/cropo^ from a root SiaK~Sict>ic is 
doubtful, still more the comparison with German jac 
in jag6n * (praya^^yu). But nothing better has yet 
been suggested, and the meaning of ' storming for- 
ward' would at all events have been appropriate to 
the god of the rising sun. Dr. Mehlis' etymology of 
Argeiphontes also is somewhat doubtful. The 
ancients explained it as the slayer of Argos, un- 
disturbed by the ct for o ; or as he who makes 
everything to become bright, ano rov apyZ*; 
vdvra (f>aiV€Li/ kcu caKfyrji/C^etv. Preller accepts the 
former, Welcker the latter explanation. Mehlis 
takes apyei for an adverbial form like a/iax€i, irav- 
^Tjfiei, &c., in the sense of white (cf Sk. argr-una, 
aprY'€w6i)y and (f>ovrr)^ for ^avrt)^, shining, not in the 
sense of slaying. If the original meaning of Argei- 
phontes was 'the white illuminator,' the myth of 
the slaying of Argos would take its place among the 
numerous myths which owe their origin to a disease 
of language, in the narrowest sense of that term, 
that is to a mere misunderstanding. This is con- 
firmed by the fact that neither Homer nor Hesiod 
knows of the slaying of Argos by Hermes, not even 
the author of the hymn to Hermes. The story of 
Argos grew, however, most rapidly. Argos, a giant 
with a thousand eyes, became the keeper of to, 
after she had been changed into a cow by H6re. 
Hermes being sent by Zeus to deliver lo, killed 
Argos (as Argeiphontes). Aeschylus (Prom. 568) is 

* On praya^ryu, see Vedic Hymns, S. B. E. zxxii, p. 335. 
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the first who mentions it. He also calls Argos 
panoptes, all-seeing, but the story itself may of 
course have been much older, like many myths not 
mentioned by Homer. 

Dr. Mehlis has given us an exhaustive treatment 
of the whole mythology of Hermes, and has traced 
his numerous epithets back to what was discovered 
as his original character. 

As Hermes, or S^ameya, the son of Sarami, 
shared in the double nature of his mother, both the 
morning and the evening twilight, such epithets as 
vvxto9, nocturnal, iwkto^ onamrirqp, the seer of the 
night, and npoa-ikyivo^, before the moon, speak for 
themselves. Like SaramS,, her son too came from 
the East and opened the brilliant gates of the sky, 
but he also descended in the West, and as the 
setting of the sun and of other heavenly bodies was 
looked upon as a descent under the earth, the name 
of x^oi/to9, in the sense of below the earth, would 
naturally lead to the conception of Hermes as con- 
ductor of the dead to their subterraneous abode. 

Almost all the blessings, which, as we saw before, 
were refen*ed to the Dawn, as bringing light, life, 
happiness, and wealth to her worshippers, could be 
ascribed indirectly to her son also, to Hermes, who 
appears as ScSrcop idtov, giver of all good things, one 
of the oldest names as we saw of the beneficent gods 
of the Aryas {dHi vasAnS,m, Zend, ddta vanh\^), 
or ipiovvLo^y the ready helper or luck-bringer, which 
became in the end a proper name of the god himself. 

Cogniate Gods. 

There is a very useful way of testing the accuracy 
and truth of our comparisons of mythological names, 
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namely by finding out whether gods that start from 
some special point of nature, and extend their 
activity over a definite domain, are afterwards 
brought into contact, whether friendly or hostile, 
with other gods that are supposed to have had the 
same origin, and to rule over the same domain. 

ApoUon. 

Every one would admit the solar character of 
Apollon. That, like Hermes, he was more particu- 
larly a representative of the rising sun and the 
opener of the heavenly gates, is indicated by his 
Latin name of Aperta, preserved to us by Festus, 
and by such Greek epithets as irpodvpaio^ and 
irpowSkaio^ in Greek. Their being thus contiguous 
in their origin, would account for Hermes and 
Apollon being brought together again and again in 
Greek mythology. Hermes was supposed to have 
stolen some of ApoUon's cows, that is, two out of 
the fifty. It has been imagined that there is an 
astronomical meaning in these numbers, the two 
killed cows being supposed to stand for the two 
intercalary months which, added to the forty-eight, 
would complete the period of four years or the 
Olympiad. It may be so, but Apollon, like HSlios, 
has always had his herd of cows, and if Hermes 
wished to establish his reputation among the gods, 

hs rax 'M'XXcv 
6fjL<f>av€€t¥ Kkvrii 7pya firr* dSavarouri BtoifriVy 

nothing was more natural than that he should try to 
show himself cleverer than Apollon, who neverthe- 
less remained his friend and brother. 

The really important point is the brotherhood and 
the common activity of Apollon and Hermes. They 
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share some attributes in common, such as the lyra 
and the staff, and their antagonism is more apparent 
than real. Even in their worship they remained 
united, often sharing the same altars. Several 
epithets belong to the one as well as to the other. 
ApoUon is perhaps more clearly the brilliant, far- 
shining god, but in other respects, and even in their 
best-known statues, it is often difl&cult to tell the 
one from the other. 

Aphrodite. 

If Aphrodite was originally the principal of the 
Charites, and the Charites were the Haritas, the 
bright rays of the morning sun, embodied in female 
form, we can understand again why Hermes should 
have been called the leader of the Charites, rjyeficjv 
'KapiTCJV. The names of avahvofiivri and apyvwi^ 
leave no doubt as to the conception of Aphrodite as 
the bright sun rising £rom the waves of the sea, 
where the Charites bathed her and anointed her 
with immortal oil (Od. viii, 364). 

Athdne. 

And if, as I hold, Athene also was a name of the 
Dawn, we can account for the statue of Hermes 
being placed in the temple of Athene Polias at 
Athens, and for the cock being sacred to her as well 
as to Hermes. 

If Herse or Erse, the Dew, was the beloved of 
Hermes, who can Hermes have been if not the rising 
Sim? 

If Daphnis is the son of Hermes, must not his 
mother have been a nymph like Daphne, the beloved 
of Phoibos Apollon ? 

Most extraordinary is the myth that Penelope \ 

^ In hexameters iii;MXcSni7 and ni/vcAc^Ticia. 
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the very type of a faithful wife in Homer, shoiild be 
represented as the beloved of Hermes, and by him 
the mother of P4n. This can only be an old 
tradition, older than the Odyssey, and which there- 
fore could not easily be suppressed. Pin, however, is 
represented also as the son of Penelope and 
Odysseus, and there are, no doubt, many points of 
similarity between the irokirpoiro^ Odysseus and the 
Hermes 80X109, /cc/)8^09, &c. Whether we may go 
as far as Dr. Mehlis, and look upon the myth of 
Odysseus and Penelope as a heroic variation of the 
same physical theme of which we have the divine 
version in Hermes, is a question that must be left 
to future research. The weaving and unweaving of 
the dawn is alluded to in Rv. Ill, 61, 4, if I am 
right in translating — Ava syiXma iva A:invatiL magh6ni 
ushftA, * The mighty dawn as if unweaving her 
handiwork.' I derive syilman jfrom siv, to sow, 
from which suo, /cao"<rva>, &c. Sowing and weaving 
were not so different fi-om each other in ancient as 
in modem times, and even if, as Mr. Griffith pro- 
poses, we were to translate syAman by reins, a 
meaning which it seems to have in syAmagabhasti, 
we could hardly render avaA:invatl by dropping. It 
is curious that the name of Pdnelopeia has long been 
explained as weaver, from Trrjvo^y woof If so, it 
might be possible to see in lopeia a derivative of 
the root rap, Xctto) (also rup, lup), to tear off, so that 
the meaning of her name might have been from the 
beginning, 'she who tears or undoes the woof/ If 
we adopt that view, '08vo"o"cv9 would have to be 
explained as 8vo"0"€t;9, the setting sun, from 8va>, 
8vo"fLTj, the setting sun being likewise the returning 
sun (roaTt/bto9) of which we spoke before. 
VOL- 11. 8 
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Mehlis recognises in Odysseus a representative of 
the sun who in the morning has to forsake his wife, 
and after travelling over the whole world and 
descending even into the lower regions, returns again 
to deliver her from her suitors and to kill them with 
the arrows shot from his bow which no one else 
could bend. 

ZeuB and Maia. 

We have still to consider the parents of Hermes, 
Zeus and Maia. His mother Mata is called the 
daughter of Atlas and Plfiione, the oldest of the 
Pleiades, whom Zeus met in a cave on the Arkadian 
mountain Kylldne. Her name, which the Greeks 
took in the sense of old mother, has been traced 
back by Benfey, Kuhn, and Grassmann to the Vedic 
Mahl. Mahl for *MahyA is diflScult, but the omission 
of the h can be paralleled in Latin, where she is called 
Maja, by major for mahior ; in Greek we could only 
appeal to such words as ij, j/ca>, &c. Mahl means 
great and grand, and is often used of goddesses, 
more particularly of the Dawn and the Eai'th. The 
Dawn is called mahl, Rv. I, 48, 14 ; 16 ; VH, 81,4; 
Vin, 9, 17 ; IV, 14, 3 ; Agni is called the friend of 
the mighty Dawn, Rv. VHI, 19, 31, tvdm mahln^m 
ushdsdm asi priydA. 

The Earth also is called mahl, Rv. I, 131, i ; and 
more particularly mahf mdtS,, Magna Mater. Rv. I, 
164, 33: DyaiiA me pit^ granite u&hhih dtra, 
BdndhuA me m&t£ pWthivY maM iyd.m, *Dyaus is 
my father and begetter, my birth is there, my kin 
and mother is the earth, this great one.' 

The question then arises whether we should take 
Maia, the mother of Hermes, as the Earth or as the 
Dawn. In Sanskrit mahi has retained the meaning 
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of earth to the present day. The Romans also held 
that Maja was Tellus, and likewise Bona Dea and 
Fauna ; and as in the Veda also mahl pWthivi 
occurs firequently, and is mentioned as the wife of 
Dyaus and the mother of Ushas, the Greek Maia 
also may, it seems to me, be safely taken in that 
sense. It should be remembered that Earth and 
Dawn are closely connected whenever there is a 
question of the sun as springing firom the eastern 
quarter of the earth or from the East in the sky. 
Thus L^to, the mother of ApoUon, though she may 
be the night, may likewise be the earth at night, 
and this would explain why L6to is called both 
wxCa S nocturnal, and iivyyiy embayed. 

ApoUon. 
In analysing the antecedents of Hermes we have 
several times come across the traces of Apollon. 
But though the two gods are similar, though they 
share some epithets in common, such as i/o/biio9, 
/cov/)OT/oo<^o5, ayiJTcop, aXc^t/ca/co9, €7rtfLTjXw)9, though 
they actually exchange some of their oflSces, Apollon 
taking the lyre which had been discovered by 
Hermes, and Hermes accepting his wand of gold 
from Apollon, it is easy to see that in the thoughts 
of Greek poets Apollon occupied a far more exalted 
place than Hermes. The first and most important 
question, however, is, what was the first conception, 
the origin and meaning of ApoUon, for no one who 
knows Vedic and Homeric poetry would expect to 
find the full-grown Apollon in the Veda. ApoUon 
is certainly a difficult name to analyse, and that its 
true etymological meaning was lost long before we 

^ Hermes also is called vCxios. 
S 2 
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know anything of Greek literature, is shown. by the 
vain attempts made by the Greeks themselves to 
discover any etymological meaning in it. 

I referred before to a Latin name of ApoUon, 
namely Aperta, -ae. This is evidently an old Latin 
name of a Latin deity, worshipped in Italy before 
the name of Apollon was known there. But just 
as Coelus, Sol, and Luna were known in Italy before 
Ouranos, HSlios, and Sel6ne were grafted on them, 
Aperta also was a deity representing the opener of 
the morning sky ; nay it may possibly have been 
an epithet of Janus. About the meaning of Aperta 
there could never have been a doubt among the 
people, though the learned explained it by 'quia 
patente cortina responsa ab eo darentur.' But if 
the people transferred this name of Aperta to 
Apollon, the reason can only have been that they 
had discovered in the Greek god the character of 
Aperta, the opener. If they called him Apollo, that 
was probably no more than an adaptation of Apollon, 
while Aperta must have been an old and truly Italian 
name. 

As we look further among the Greek epithets of 
Apollon, we find a considerable number alluding to 
his connection with the gates. As Janus was con- 
nected with janua, Apollon was called dvpalosy vpo- 
TTvXato?, irpoa-rarrjpio^y all expressing the same idea 
of a god who presides over the doors, or who opens 
the gates. What these gates were really meant for 
we can best learn firom his epithet *E^o9, auroral 

There has always been great unwillingness on the 
part of classical scholars to admit the solar character 
of Apollon, nor can it be denied that Apollon, as 
conceived by Homer, displays but little of his solar 
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origin. Some scholars^ have therefore gone so far 
as to say that in the Homeric poems Apollon was 
not yet a solar deity, which seems a curious inver- 
sion of the growth of Aryan mythology. It would 
have been far more correct to say that in Homer 
Apollon was no longer a solar deity. And the 
same might be said of most of the Homeric gods. 
They are no longer what they were in the begin- 
ning, they have left their physical stage behind, and 
have become half human, half divine. 

In the eyes of the poet of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
Apollon was the son, and the beloved son of Zeus, 
always carrying out his father's behests. He was 
distinguished by manly beauty, famous for his gift 
of song and poetry, endowed with wisdom and 
prophetic powers. Still there are traces left of his 
former physical nature. He carries bow and arrows, 
the usual attributes of solar deities all over the 
world. In obedience to his father Zeus he punishes 
the Greeks by sending pestilential arrows into their 
camp. He is <f>olfio^, pure and radiant, like his 
sister (f>oil5rj, Artemis, the moon ; he is Avioyycin;? 
(H. iv, loi), light-bom. This was afterwards ex- 
plained as bom in Lykia, because Xviof had ceased to 
be understood in Greek as meaning light. But the 
generally accepted birthplace of ApoUon was DSlos, 
the bright island, and had nothing to do with 
the real Lykia, nor with the island afterwards 
called Ddlos and Ortygia. It was, however, as an 
old representative of the sun, and not as the god 
of poetry and wisdom, that Apollon sprang first 
into life. Even in Homeric times he was still sup- 

^ Friedreich, Bealien in der Iliade und Odyssee, p. 696. 
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posed to be the frequent author of death. As sun 
and moon were in ancient mythology considered as 
the givers of life, they consequently became the 
givers of death also. Hence both ApoUon and his 
sister Artemis send death with their rays, either 
suddenly or gently *. 

As to the name and the first conception of Apollon, 
many conjectures have been started. The latest 
is that of Dr. von Schroeder in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, 
xxix, p. 193. He derives Apollon firom the Vedic 
Saparyenya, worshipful, an epithet of Agni, fire or 
light. I quite agree with Dr. von Schroeder in his 
tracing many of the features of Apollon back to the 
character of the Vedic Agni (SArya), and some of 
his parallels seem to me irrefutable. But the ety- 
mology proposed by him would be difficult. First 
of all, the meaning of saparyenya is far too abstract 
for an original name of a deity. All the gods might 
have been called saparyenyas, not one so clearly 
standing out £rom all the rest as Apollon. For such 
a god we want a more individual name, if it were 
only Phoibos. But Phoibos and Apollon start fit'om 
independent beginnings, and were united in later 
times only. 

Secondly, *AiroXXa>j/, -011/05, could only be Saparyan, 
and that would mean worshipping, not worshipped. 
But as Dr. von Schroeder says himself, p. 229, note, 
his equation of Apollon and Agni would remain un- 
affected, even if his etymology proved untenable, 
and though I venture to propose a different genesis 
of the god's character, I fully accept the general 
outline of it as traced by Dr. von Schroeder. 

^ See Schwartz, Prilhistor. Studien, pp. 338 seq. and 412. 
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If now we turn to Greek mythology, no one, 
I suppose, would dissent if we called Hdlios the 
sun, or the god of the sun, or a solar deity. But if 
we say the same of ApoUon, there will be an outcry 
in the whole classical camp. And yet ApoUon, as 
we shall see, is as much a solar deity as Mithra 
or SavitW. The ancients derived *AiroXXa>j/ from 
diroXX-v/it in the sense of destroyer, and when 
Kassandra in Aesch. Agamemnon, 1081, exclaims, 
^AttoXXoj/, ayvtcO r' airoWfov iiio^, 'Apollon, my leader 
and destroyer,' she clearly had this etymology in 
her mind. Phonetically, there is nothing to be said 
against it, for by the side of verbal stems in u or nu 
there were often stems in a or ya. ''OXXv/it stands 
of course for *oX-w/it, but oiXo/ievo^ presupposes 
ovXo/iat for *oX-XofLat, and from a stem such as oWo, 
*AirdXXcoi/, if not 'AttcXXoij/, might well have been 
derived. So much for the form. But we cannot 
decide on an etymology by means of phonetic laws 
only. The meaning also has a right to be con- 
sidered. Now we have no right to say that from 
the beginning Apollon was a destructive god. It 
is quite true, and cannot be too often repeated, that 
the earliest information within our reach as to the 
original character of the Aryan gods, is always what 
is involved in their names. But that information, 
though highly important, is by its very nature very 
limited. And after the etymological phase there 
generally follows a gap which may be of a hundred 
or a thousand years. When we meet with a Greek 
Apollon he is a work of poetic, if not yet of a plastic 
art, and he shows the lines of a long growth. He 
holds a silver bow, and ^Apyvporo^o^s has become 
one of his recognised names. He has aiTows which 
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never fail, he is called 'E/cany^oXo?, *E/cac/>yo5, and 
"EKaTo^, all implying his power to hit from a distance. 
These arrows are no doubt generally pernicious, but 
he is by no means an evil spirit. When discharging 
his arrows he may often be meant as a punisher and 
revenger, but he is likewise the protector and healer, 
dX€^t/ca/co9, airoTpoiraioSy a/cco-roip, and (royhjp. He is 
the god of wisdom, of music, of prophecy. All these 
ideas require time to grow, but they certainly could 
not spring from the germ of ApoUon, if that name had 
from the beginning been meant for a noxious spirit. 

The Greek verbal stem oX or op may represent 
not only the root AR, to injure, but likewise the 
root VAR, or Fop in its various meanings. Var in 
Sanskrit, if preceded by apa, means to uncover, to 
open, and this var with apa or vi, in the sense of 
uncovering, revealing, opening, is constantly applied 
in Vedic Sanskrit to solar deities who appear in 
the morning, uncovering the darkness of the clouds, 
revealing the light and opening the sky for the birth 
of the day. 

For instance : — 

Rv. I, 68, 1 : SAnAn lipa sth4t dlvam bhuranyiiA 
sthdtiiA A:ardtham aktiin vi dniot, 'The quick one 
with his heat has approached the sky; he has 
revealed the night, and all that stands and moves.' 

Rv. 1, 1 32, 4 : Ydt dngirobhya^ i.yrinoh dpa vra^im, 
' That thou openedst the stable (of the night) for 
the Angiras.' 

Rv. I, 51, 3 : Tvdm gotrdm dngirobhyaA B^vrinoh 
dpa . . . , ' Thou openedst the cow stable for the 
Angiras.' 

The same is said of Soma, IX, 86, 23, and of Indra. 

Rv. I, 51, 4 : Tvim apfim apidh^n^ B^Hnoh dpa, 
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*Thou (Indra) uncoveredst the coverings of the 
waters (the clouds)/ 

Rv. II, 1 1, 18: Apa avnnoA gy6\Ah ^rydya, * Thou 
(Indra) revealedst the light to the Arya/ 

Rv. II, 34, 1 2 : Ushfi^ ni TkmVi arunafA dpa Amute, 

* Like the dawn they uncover the nights with the 
red rays (iir?iute = Amuvate)/ 

Rv. X, 8 1 , 2 : VI dy^m aiir^iot mahinsIC visvdfetksh^, 

* Vi^vakarman, the all-seeing, uncovered the sky by 
his might.' 

Rv. Ill, 34, 3 : tndra^ vWtrdm avWnot, ' Indra 
(un)covered VWtra (the demon of darkness).' 

Rv. X, 88, 1 2 : A yih tatlna ush&a^ vibhd,t1% 4po 
Amoti tdmas arArfshd, ydn, * He who spreads out the 
shining dawns, uncovers the darkness, moving in 
light.' 

In Rv. X, 40, 8, the two A^vins are said to open 
the stable (vragrd sapt^sya) of the night. This stable 
is called givya ArvdA in VII, 90, 4, and the waters 
are said to flow out, when it has been opened. 

In Rv. VIII, 40, 5, Indra and Agni imcover the 
arnavi, the sea (saptdbudhna) of the firmament. 

In Rv. Ill, 31, 21, we read : DiiraA. Aa vi^v&A 
avWnot dpa svS^, * He opened all his doors :' c£ X, 
120, 8. 

In Rv. X, 1 39, 6 : Apa avWrM)t diira^ d^mavra^ft- 
n4m, * SavitW opened the doors of the stone-stables.' 

The cows in these stables are likewise said to 
have been discovered by the bright gods. Thus 
Rv. VIII, 63, 3 : SdA vidv^n dngirobhya^ Indra^ g^ 
avWrwt &pa, 'He, the wise Indra, opened or dis- 
covered the cows for the Angiras,' while in Rv. II, 
34, 1, we see the same act performed by the Maruts. 
Sometimes two doors are mentioned in the dual 
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which Agni opens when he brings light and wealth 
to his worshippera. Generally, however, they appear 
in the plural as the doors of wealth (I, 68, 5), as the 
doors (dvd,rau) of i2tta, also as the doors of darkness 
(III, 5, i). These doors, called by various names, 
are the eternal heavenly gates through which the 
representatives of the light of day come and go. 
What was on this side of the heavenly gates, was 
the home of man, what was on the other side, was 
the home of the gods. They assumed afterwards 
a kind of mythological personality, and under the 
name of Devir Dv^ra^, the heavenly gates, we 
saw that they had a definite place assigned to them 
in the Aprl hymns. Thus we read again and again 
(V, 5, 5) : * Heavenly Gates move asunder, easy of 
access, for our protection, fill the sacrifice more 
and more.' 

If then, phonetically, there is no possible objection 
to the derivation of *AiroXXcoj/ from a Sanskrit form 
*Apa-var-yan, or *Apa-val-yan ^ and if the opening 
of the heavenly gates was a characteristic feature 
of several of the solar or luminous deities in the 
Veda, the question arises whether in the myths 
about ApoUon also some traces of this character of 
door-opener or porter of the sky may be discovered. 
We have mentioned already some of the epithets of 
Apollon, clearly referring to the opening of gates, 
such as that of 'AttoXXoij/ dvpaio^ ^. This is ApoUon of 
the door, a name which, like Propylaios, was in later 
times explained as he whose statue stood at the 
door, but which long before the invention of statues 
had a very different meaning, as opening the gate of 

' The Cypric form 'AirftXcwv stands for *Kn(ky<av = Apavaryan. 
* Gerhard, Griech. Mythologie, § 308, 6. 
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the sky, and as stepping forth from the door of the 
morning, as *E/c^a<rto5 and *E/i^a<rw)9. Besides having 
the epithet of *E(^o9, he is actually called 'A)8cXw)9, 
which was the Krdtan name of Hdlios, the sun, and 
has sometimes been considered as the true etymon 
of Hdlios. Artemis, his sister, bom with him at 
D6I0S, is likewise called Propylaia. A nymph who 
by Apollon became the mother of Kyknos, was called 
Thyria, while another, called Thdro, bore him a son 
called Chairon. These names are generally ex- 
plained as derived from localities where Apollon 
was worshipped, but the question is whether here, 
as in other cases, the localities were not originally 
called after Apollon and his friends. Thyrion was 
the place of a temple of Apollon near Chair6neia ^ 
and in Italy Thurium or Thurii, the modem Sybaris, 
was famous as a place of worship of Apollon. It is 
quite possible, therefore, though I shall say no more, 
that the nymphs who were united with ApoUon 
received their names originally for the same reason 
for which he himself had been called Thyraios. 

I write all this being well aware of the objections 
which have been raised against explaining the name 
of Apollon or Apellon as meaning originally the 
opener of the heavenly gates. Greek scholars, how- 
ever, should not forget that we actually have in the 
Aiolic dialect dwiXko} in the sense of awoKkeio), to 
shut off, and that the act of shutting off the dark- 
ness implies the act of bringing out the light. If 
mathematical proof is required of ^AwikkcDv having 
been Apavaryan (Abwehrer), I confess I cannot 
produce it. It is easy to say that a mere opener, 
a janitore, or even a herald of the day could never 

^ Gerhard, L c, p. 321. 
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have grown into the glorious personality of the 
Greek ApoUon. But we must not be so positive in 
our negative criticism. Just as the most perfect 
Greek statues were the last outcome of a movement 
that began with crude stones and hideous idols, just 
as the Hermes of Praxiteles is the direct descendant 
of the old images of the god which consisted of 
two stones on each side and a third placed across ^ 
the mythological and religious conceptions also of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles presuppose a continuous 
growth begiiming with the simplest and crudest 
conceptions of the agents or powers of nature. Far 
from looking on the Vedic hymns or on the Homeric 
poems as representing the primeval beginnings of 
mythological and religious thought among the 
Aryas, I have pointed out again and again that we 
can perceive rings within rings in their language, 
rings within rings in their mythology, and that the 
antecedents which we have to postulate require to 
be measured by geological rather than by historical 
periods. We may find it diflScult to understand why 
a god of light, of wisdom, of prophecy, and of healing 
should originally have been called the Opener, or 
Revealer, * Apavaryan or Apollon ; why his enemies, 
the powers of darkness, whether of the dark night 
or of the dark clouds, should have been called 
Coverers (VWtra), and why at last this vWtra should 
come to mean enemy in general, so that vWtraghna, 
lit. Vntra- killer, became the genius of victory, 
and the later Persian Bahr4m, the name of the fire 
that is kept burning to the present day to secure 
protection and victory to its worshippers. 

^ Casanowics, Belig. Ceremonies in the Talmud, Proceedings 
of Am. Orient. Society, March, 1894, p. Ixxix. 
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If Vrttra, from vax, was the coverer or the genius 
of darkness, Apa-vntra, Apa-vWnvan, or Apa-varyan 
would have been the most appropriate names of the 
uncoverer or the genius of light, one of those funda- 
mental conceptions which was personified in Agni, 
in Indra, and in ever so many Aryan gods. 

This might suffice to show that the name of 
ApoUon or Apellon was originally meant for the god 
who shuts off the darkness of the night or the dark- 
ness of the clouds, — both, as we saw, constantly 
ininning together, — and who thus opens or reveals 
the light. In matters like these we must learn 
to be satisfied with what is possible or probable, 
we cannot, nay we ought not to clamour for 
mathematical certainty. 

As I derive ApoUon not firom apa -f ar, or airoXXv/xt, 
but from apa-var, it might be objected that the 
Greek form op or cp would have had an initial 
Digamma, and this ought to have asserted its former 
presence by preventing contraction with the final 
vowel of the preposition. Thus we have a7roc/>ya>, 
d7ro€t/ca>, airocwrctj/, &c. But by the side of airoctirctj/ 
we find aTTctirctj/ in classical Greek, so that *airoXXctj/ 
for *d7ro-oXXctj/ would rest on very strong analogy. 
There is besides the Lesbian aTrcXXco in which IXXco, 
Dor. Frikoiy Hom. ctXco, certainly begins with the 
Digamma, and in which the final o of the preposition 
is omitted just as it is in 'AttcXXcdj/, the Doric form of 
'AttoXXcui/ ^ 

If, then, etymology teaches us that Apollon was in 
the beginning conceived as a revealer of light, if his 
epithets teach us that his original home was in 

* Brugmann, Grundriss, § 611. 
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D6I0S, or in the Eaat, that he was Phoibos, brilliant, 
having for his sister Phoibe, the moon, that he was 
Lykeios, illuminating, gold-haired, and with blonde 
locks, is it not clear that nearly all the stories 
told of him confirm his original character or at all 
events are never in conflict with it? We saw 
already that the name of his mother, L6to, meant 
the night or, it may be, the earth during the dark- 
ness of the night. It is quite true that L6to cannot 
be derived directly firom Xadeiv, but that does not 
prevent us from taking Xadelv and latere as parallel 
roots. A comparison of L6to with R4tl for R^tri, 
night, is tempting, but hardly necessary. D6I0S 
like Astoria meant originally the bright place where 
Heaven and Earth seemed to meet, and whence 
sprang the golden light of the young sun, who was 
hence called Ddlios, the brilliant. If one myth tells us 
that Ldto was in travail for nine days, that may refer 
to the vernal sun who, before beginning his north- 
ward course, was supposed, at the summer solstice, 
to remain stationary for nine or even twelve days. 

In that case ApoUon, though the daily sun, would 
have been looked upon as beginning his victorious 
vernal career at the time of the Northern solstice. 
In that case even the preceding travels of L^to all 
over the earth might find an explanation. Her 
laying hold of a palm-tree reminds one of similar 
cases, particularly that of Buddha's mother, M4y4 \ 

Uithyia or Eileithyia. 
As to nithyia (EtXci^vta), who was kept away by 
H^re, but brought at last by Iris to assist at the 

^ It seems to me impossible to see in this act an allusion to 
the fire-sticks, as v. Schroeder suggests. 
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birth of ApoUon, her name is difficult to explain. 
It must be remembered that she, like the Dawn in 
the Veda, was originally represented as more than 
one, the Hithyias, but that, after the time of Homer, 
she is spoken of as one goddess, and not only as 
assisting others at childbirth, but as herself 
giving birth to a child. She was called Auge 
{Avyfj iv yo^acrt), and as Auge was a name of the 
dawn, it was supposed that she received that name 
because she presided over the dawn of life. In 
Latin too she is called Lucina or Juno Lucina, which 
points to light as her original character. If she was 
called older than Kronos, that again was inter- 
preted as implying that generation began at the 
beginning of all things. Sometimes H^re, who 
watches over marriage (ya/xifXto?), and who is called 
the mother of Ilithyia, is identified with her 
daughter, nay Artemis and Diana even (possibly, 
like Lucina, representing the moon) are supposed to 
have performed her functions. 

The name is given as EtXct^vta, ion. EtkTJdvva, 
'EXcv^vta, and also *EXcv^co, and it seems to me that 
Eleutho, instead of being an abbreviation, is possibly 
the simple parallel form of Eleuthyia and Eileithyia. 
She would then have been called the comer, or, if 
we take mto account the Kr^tan cXev^co, to bring, 
the Bringer, a meaning that would be welcomed by 
all who see in Fors primigenia the Bringer of good 
things. Krfite was the home of Eleutho, she herself 
was born there in the Amnisian cave. The same 
root ikv6 (ruh) might supply a key to the name of 
'HXvcrtoi/, that which is to come, Tavenir, as the 
name of the Elysian fields in the West, the home of 
the blessed. 
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We now return to Apollon, who after the advent of 
the coming goddess Eileithyia ^ waa born at Ddlos, 
i.e. in the East, also called Ortygia (vartika) for 
reasons explained before, and Astoria. 

Apollon's early love for Daphne also has long been 
accounted for as referring to the Dawn. That his 
fight with Python (Ahir budhnya) should be his first 
heroic achievement, may possibly be explained by 
the fact that at his first appearance above the 
horizon he had only just escaped from the powers of 
the lower regions (budhna), the serpents who were 
killed by the first rays or arrows of the young god. 
It is known, however, that other authorities defer 
this fight against Python to a later time and to 
a different locality. This shows the freedom with 
which mythology was handled in its origin, and 
shows how fully justified we are in claiming a 
similar freedom in our analysis of mythology. That 
the original idea of the fight of Apollon against 
Python was that of the struggle of the light of the 
morning against the darkness below the horizon or 
of the vanishing night admits of Uttle doubt. But 
it is perfectly conceivable that when ApoUon's 
sanctuary was established at Delphi, the same myth 
should have been localised there. Prof Forch- 
hammer, who had explored the neighbourhood of 
Delphi most carefully, gives us an explanation of the 
battle between Apollon and Python, which deserves 
more attention than it has hitherto received. I 
quite follow the opinion expressed by M. Decharme 
in his valuable Mythologie de la Grfece, p. icxd. 

^ Gvta, if it occurs at the end of other mythological names, 
would seem to mean wind, cf. ^cXXa, so that 'OptiBuia would be 
the mountain wind. 
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*M. Forchhammer/ be writes, *a Danish scholar (no, 
German), after having carefully explored the nature 
of the soil at Delphi, takes the di'agon Python as the 
symbol of the torrent which at the beginning of 
spring descends from the slopes of Parnassus, forms 
a waterfall between the two rocks, Nauplia and 
Hyampeia, bounds along the successive terraces of 
the Delphic amphitheatre, and precipitates itself 
into the valley of the Pleistos. This torrent, 
swollen by the rains of winter and the melting of 
the snow on the hiUs, as it carries along and destroys 
everything in its impetuous fury, moving along 
tortuously like a serpent, might well have been 
comparea by the people of Delphi to a formidable 
dragon, devastating the country and terrifying the 
people and their flocks. But in summer the water 
nows oflf, falls and evaporates, and the hot rays of the 
sun dry the bed of the torrent. The monster has 
been pierced by the arrows of the god. His body 
begins to putrify and he receives hencefoi:th the 
name of Python, that is, the putrid.' 

I cannot say that I feel quite convinced, but that 
these secondary myths spring up sometimes from 
a mere wish to explain unintelligible names, we saw 
in such cases* as that of Argeiphontes, and if this 
explanation offered itself to Forchhammer while 
exploring that neighbourhood, it is quite possible 
that it may have occurred to the ancient Greeks 
also, when establishing the new and permanent sane- 
tuary for ApoUon at Delphi. 

What is the meaning of the servitude imposed 
on Apollon under Admdtos, I have shown before 
by a reference to the Mexican Inca who though 
a worshipper of the sun, nay worehipped himself 
as a descendant of the sun, declined to recognise 
the sun as the Supreme God on account of 

VOL. 11. T 
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The chains 
That bind thee to the path that €K>d ordains 
That thou shouldst traced 

This servitude has been painted in different ways, 
but the original thought is always the same. And 
as the solai* god was represented as possessing herds 
of 350 oxen or sheep, it was natural that as a slave 
also he should be employed, as Apollon was by 
Liomedon, to watch his cattle. 

Again when the annual travels of the sun had 
led him far away to the north, where he remained 
during the long winter, Apollon himself was supposed 
to enjoy among the Hyperboreans a happier time 
than the raw winter in Greece. 

There can hardly be any doubt that the journey 
to and the stay of Apollon with the Hyperboreans 
reflect the annual movements of the sun from South 
to North, and from North to South. We have only 
to read Plutarch, who tells us that from spring to 
autumn Delphi resounds with hymns of praise and 
paeans to Apollon, while in winter the paean was 
silent and nothing was heard but the dithyrambos 
and songs on the sufferings of Dionysos, in order to 
understand the character of the Greek Hyperboreans 
and of Apollon's relation to them. The date of the 
return of Apollon from the Hyperboreans to Greece 
varies from spring to the middle of summer. His 
departure was the aTroSrjfiia, his return the iirvhrjfiia. 
If, however, any doubt could still remain as to the 
solar origin of Apollon, his intimate relations with 
the Charites would settle it, as in the case of Hermes. 
Sometimes these Charites are called the daughters 
of Helios and Aigle, names which speak for them- 

* Chips, iv, p. 122. 
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selves ; nor are theii* own names, Aglaia, Euphrosjme, 
Thalia, P&siphae, Kl6ta, or Phaenna, less significant. 
The epithet KovpoTpo^i they share in common with 
Apollon. ApoUon was represented as carrying th,e 
three Charites on his hand, which is the same idea 
as when the sun-god in the Veda is represented on 
his golden chariot drawn by his Haritas. They are 
called Lampos and Phaethon, or Pyroeis, E6os, 
Aithon or Phlegon in Greece, names that are very 
outspoken, while in India these horses of the sun 
are simply called Haritas, i. e. the red or bright ones. 
Though Apollon was originally a light-giving, joy- 
giving, and gracious god, we can easily understand 
that the more terrible aspects of the sun also should 
have been reflected in him. The sun helps vegeta- 
tion, but the same sun may destroy the harvest, 
may send pestilence and kill the very people who 
worshipped him. In the Veda also the solar powers 
assume from time to time a terrible character ; and 
Apollon as the angry god, as moving along iroicrl 
ioiK(o^y like unto night, as ovXtos, baneful, as amohXfav, 
supposed to mean destroyer, comes so near to the 
Vedic Rudra that Rudra rather than Agni in his 
character of SArya, has been looked* upon as the 
prototype of Apollon ^ And curious enough, as 
Apollon was conceived not only as sending pestilence 
and death, but likewise as the physician and healer 
of illness, not only as ovkio<;, baneful, but also as 
ovXto9, healthful, Rudra, the terrible, also was sup- 
posed to be possessed of all medicines. Hence 
Askl6pio8, the physician of the gods, was fabled to 
be the son of Apollon, while the other healing god, 

' EL Z., xxix, 225. 
T 2 
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Paifion or Paian {Uaiijiav, Tlaidv), was actually iden- 
tified with ApoUon. That he became likewise the 
physician of the soul, the purifier and deliverer 
firom sin {a-aynjp), these are characteristics which we 
must not hope to find in the Vedic gods, though 
they are not entirely absent, as we may see in the 
prayers for forgiveness of sin addressed to Varuna 
and others. Neither can we look in the Veda for 
a god representative of music and of prophecy as 
ApoUon was in Greece. These are the reflexions of 
Greek life, and though they may have been assigned 
to ApoUon without contravening his original physical 
character, they are of Greek, not of Aryan growth. 

In aU these respects, the case of ApoUon aUows 
us to see very clearly what we may and what we 
may not expect in a comparison of Vedic and Greek 
or any other Aryan mythology. There are some 
scholars who deny the very existence of a Pan- Aryan 
mythology. With them, after aU that has been 
written, I suppose I need not argue. But these are 
the very writers who in the absence of all arguments 
try to throw discredit on mythological researches by 
pointing the finger of scorn at the want of agreement 
in the comparison of Aryan deities and in the inter- 
pretation of Aryan myths. It is weU known that 
Kuhn has tried to identify ApoUon with Rudra, von 
Schroeder with Agni, andl myself withneither of them, 
or rather with both. I have openly stated the case 
so as to give our adversaries a splendid opportunity. 
And yet to those who have foUowed me up to this 
point my answer cannot be doubtful. I hold that 
it is a fundamental mistake to expect coincidences 
in the names and achievements of Aryan gods after 
they have once entered into their national phase. 
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If such coincidences occur, they are exceptions, and 
have to be accounted for, just as we have to find 
excuses if we identify the English * to have ' with 
Latin * habere/ When Aryan words have entered 
on their national development, when the common 
Aryan language has once become Latin or French, 
Grothic or English, we must not look for close resem- 
blances between Gothic and Latin, English and 
French. We must remember first of all what is 
peculiarly Latin or peculiarly Gothic, and then strip 
the words of these later crusts before we try to dia- 
cover their original form. If we come across such 
apparent coincidences as * to call ' and icaXeii/, * to care ' 
and cura, we should know at once that they cannot 
be real, because English and Greek and English and 
Latin have no right to agree so minutely, or if they 
do, as in the case of 'to have' and 'habere,* such 
exceptional agreements have to be very carefully 
justified. 

It is much the same in mythology. If we are 
told, for instance, as Kuhn has pointed out, that 
Rudra's hair is represented as braided and tied up in 
a knot (kapardm), and that Apollon's hair was repre- 
sented as arranged in the same manner (diccpcrcKd/jttjs), 
this is, first of all, not quite correct, and secondly, it 
would prove too much ^. 

All that we are justified and all, I believe, that 
Kuhn really meant was that a god represented as 
moving rapidly through the air, like ApoUon, would 
naturally be conceived as having his hair flowing 
fireely about his head, and this is how he is repre- 
sented in the oldest statues, while in the cajse of 

^ K. Z., iii, 335 ; and von Schroeder, K. Z., xxix, 227. 
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Budra his kaparda or top-knot, formed like a shell, 
may be no more than a repetition of the hair-knot 
affected by his worshippers as, later on, by the 
worshippers of Sivsb ^ 

If Kuhn compared the epithet of Apollon, Loxias, 
oblique, with the epithet of Rudra, vanku, athwart, 
he could hardly have taken Loxias in the sense of 
ko^o^y crooked, as alluding to the crooked or deceit- 
ful meaning of Apollon's oracles. This interpretation 
of Loxias had been rejected long ago by Otfried 
MttUer, who showed that ApoUon's sister, Artemis, 
was likewise called Loxo, though she never was 
accused of having uttered oracles, whether straight 
or crooked. What Kuhn really meant was that 
vanku, as applied to Rudra, was probably intended 
for rushing violently athwart the air, and that 
Loxias had the same physical meaning when originally 
applied to Apollon. But many gods are represented 
as moving or rushing, without being therefore 
identical, nor is vanku an epithet exclusively 
belonging to Rudra. 

The same may be said about Kuhn's remark that 
Apollon played the lyre and that there was a musical 
instrument called rudrl, possibly the same word as 
kvpa. Rudrl is a very late word and little authen- 
ticated in Sanskrit literature. The musical charac- 
ter of Apollon as leader of the Muses is far too 
peculiarly Greek to allow of comparison with Rudra, 
whose music, if any, was more like the whistling 
and howling of the storm than the strains of the 
lyre. Still, if Kuhn wanted only to refer to the 
physical character of Rudra, he might have 

^ M. M., S. B. £., vol. zxxii, p. 424. 
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strengthened his case by a reference to the Rudras, 
plur., that is the Maruts, storm-winds, who in the 
Veda are constantly represented as singers (arkin) '. 
It is true that both ApoUon and Rudra have bow 
and arrows, but so have other gods both in Vedic 
and Greek mythology. Agni constantly shoots 
his arrows, Artemis, H6rakles, and Odysseus were 
famous as archers, though with the ancient Greeks 
the use of the bow was not considered so honourable 
as sword or lance. 

That both Apollon and Rudra are represented 
as the best of physicians is certainly startling, and 
shows that, as we shall see, there was some truth in 
Kuhn's theory that Rudra and Apollon were cognate 
gods. What Kuhn omitted to consider were the 
many points of difference between Apollon and 
Rudra, which are equally important for our purpose. 

We now turn to examine von Schroeder's view 
that there was a deity, Apollon- Agni, that is to say, 
that what the Vedic poets called Agni the Greeks 
called Apollon. This view contains undoubtedly a 
certain amount of truth, if only Agni is taken, as he 
so often appears in the Veda, not simply as the fire, 
the ordinary ignis, but as the heavenly fire or the 
heavenly light. How close the connection between 
these two manifestations of light on the hearth and 
in the East is, has been shown again and again. If 
therefore v. Schroeder would take Agni not in the 
ordinary sense of fire, but as the fiery sun, more 
particularly the rising sun, I should feel in full 
agreement with him. Both Rudra and Agni, as 
presented to us in the Veda, are too far developed to 

* M. M., Vedic Hymns, S. B. E., vol. xzxii, p. 95. 
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lend themselves to a compaxison with so thoroughly 
Greek a deity as Phoibos ApoUon. We must go 
behind the Vedic gods before we can hope to find 
the roots of the ideas which on Greek soil produced 
ApoUon, on Indian soil Agni. The constant use of 
apa-var with reference to the daily revelation 
wrought by the rising sun, shows that behind 
ApoUon and behind the various personalities of the 
rising sun, there lay the common idea of a revealing 
or morning deity, the germ also of the Devlr 
Dv&raA, -or the Everlasting Grates of the psalmist. 
If from this central idea there sprang secondary 
thoughts connected with the name of ApoUon in 
Greece, or with the name of Agni, SArya, or Rudra 
in Sanskiit, aU coincidences, even the most minute 
and apparently unmeaning, wiU be welcome as 
showing that the mythological growth which began 
in Pre -Vedic times foUowed the same natural course 
in India and in Greece, presenting many similarities, 
but not preventing dissimilarities also between the 
gods of Greece and the gods of India. ApoUon can- 
not be Rudra, nor Agni, as little as the Greek Archon 
is the Buddhist Arhan, or even Latin rex the Sk. r%. 

Rudra was originally a storm-god, whatever may 
be said to the contrary. If the Maruts were storm- 
gods, and even in modern Sanskrit marut means 
wind, we must not forget that the Maruts are called 
not only the sons of Rudra, but Rudras themselves. 

When we read that Rudra is the most beautiful 
among the gods, that he holds bow and arrow, that 
he is the lord of songs (g4tha-pati), and that he is 
the best of physicians and able also to remove the 
evil that man has committed (VI, 74, 3), we seem to 
have a god before us who certainly reminds us of 
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ApoUon, but when Rudra is called the fierce god 
with strong limbs, who attacks like a wild beast, 
when he is called the red boar, when in the Atharva- 
veda his belly is said to be blue, and his back red, 
we can no longer recognise in him the features of 
Apollon even in his most terrible moods. Still less 
would it be possible to identify Rudra and the 
Rudras with mere Fauns and Satyrs, with spirits of 
the forest and the hills ^ for Rudra is a majestic 
god, he shines like the bright sun (I, 43, 5), he is 
the lord of this wide world, and divine power will 
never depart fi'om him (II, 33, 9). 

Ghreek and Italian Gk>d8. 

If it is impossible, nay irrational, to attempt to 
identify Vedic and Greek gods after they have 
assumed a definite individuality in India or Greece, 
it is equally so with gods that have assumed a 
definite character in Greece and in Italy. What 
Comparative Mythology can do is to try to go behind 
such gods, and to discover, if possible, their common 
background far away from Italy and Greece ; but 
we cannot, and we should not attempt to trace what 
is specifically Greek in Italian mythology. 

I have always admired Roscher's essay on Apollon 
and Mars, published many years ago in 1873. It is 
full of profound learning and clear discernment, and 
has been followed up by other works worthy of that 
brilliant beginning. Nor do I deny even now that 
there are many things "which these two gods share 
in common, but I cannot believe that they started 
from one and the same germ. Apollon was certainly, 
as Eoscher has fully shown, a god of light, a ^olfios, 

^ Oldenberg, Eel. dee Veda, p. 223. 
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a AvK€Los, AvKriy€Vjjs, AtyXtjnys, *Ecou)9, and £i/av/M>9, 
he was likewise a god of the year, that is, a solar 
god, he was more particularly a god of spring and 
summer, he was a fighting-god, and, like most gods, 
a reputed ancestor of families, of clans, and of whole 
tribes, a patron of cities, a leader of colonies. All 
this springs naturally from his solar character. He 
was an apa-varyan, but he had not become indivi- 
dualised in any of the individual deities of the Veda, 
as we know it. If, therefore, we supposed with 
Roscher that for a certain time this as yet undefined 
Apavaryan was carried on in the same bed of 
mythological thought as an Italian god, who came 
to be called, or actually was called Mars, we should 
have to grant a long-continued unseparated existence 
of what is called, and, I believe, wrongly called, 
the Graeco-Italic branch of the Aryan family, and 
a development of a Graeco-Italic mythology different 
in its peculiar character fi:om all other branches of 
Aryan mythology. And while this was going on, 
we should be called upon to believe that the name 
of one of these cognate Graeco-Italic deities became 
ApoUon in Greece, but Mars in Italy, that the name 
changed, but that the substance remained the same. 
I do not deny that gods may be the same in sub- 
stance, though different in name, but I doubt the 
possibility of the existence of any Aryan deities 
without a name. We saw a clear instance in the 
case of Varuna and Ahura Mazda, and Professor 
Roscher has mentioned several similar cases, such as 
the Eiinyes, the Eumenides, Arae and Semnae ; 
Plouton, Hades, Klymenos ; H^be and Ganymfides ; 
Aphrodite, Kypris, and Kythereia ; Persephone, 
Kore, and Phersephatta. But these cases are not 
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all to the point. We must distinguish between 
cases where a divine individuality receives a number 
of names, and where one or the other of them be- 
comes in time an independent name. If Aphrodite 
or Aphrogeneia was called Kythereia and Kypris, 
because she received special worship in these islands, 
and if afterwards she seemed under these names, 
whether they had been mere epithets or indepen- 
dent names, to become a new deity, we can clearly 
see that what may be called her substance remained 
the same, though her name was changed. But this 
is not what Prof. Roscher supposes to have been the 
case with ApoUon and Mars. He does not hold, if 
I understand him right, that Apollon ever received 
the epithet of Mars, or Mars that of Apollon, but 
rather that the same as yet anonymous deity 
received the name of Apollon in Greece, and of 
Mars in Italy, that Mars and Apollon were in fact 
dialectic synonyms. Here we must before all things 
try to think the matter out clearly. We saw that 
every deity begins its existence with its name. 
I hold that even the sun and moon did not exist — 
for men as thinking beings — till they had been 
named ; but at all events Helios and Seldne could 
have had no existence till they had been created by 
the opofiaroddrrfs. 

There never was a H6lios or an Apollon except in 
the mind of him who gathered up certain sensuous 
impressions, comprehended or conceived them and 
named them from one of their prominent charac- 
teristics, and thus called a revealing god, an Apollon, 
into existence. After that, two things may happen. 
Apollon may receive a number of epithets, and 
some of them, such as Hekatos, fex-reaching, or 
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Hekatdbolos, the Far-darter, or Ddlios, bright or 
born in Dfilos, may assume a kind of mythological 
independence ; or secondly the same impressions 
which called forth the name of ApoUon may, without 
any reference to that name, call forth another name 
and another god so near to Apollon that the two 
could not be kept apart, and after a time became 
one. In this way Phoibos, the brilliant, was so 
clearly meant for the same concept as Apollon, that 
the two were joined as Phoibos Apollon, and 
Phoibos ceased to be a separate deity and was 
afterwards accepted as a mere epithet of Apollon, 
like Hekatos, though really produced by an inde- 
pendent process. 

If then we ask what was the relation of the 
Graeco-Italic Apollon to the Graeco-Italic Mars, we 
cannot possibly accept one as the epithet of the 
other, but we can only hold that the same concept 
which received the name of Apollon received likewise 
the name of Mars. Can that be proved ? 

ApoUon and Mars. 

Professor Roscher seems not to have been aware 
that the identity of Apollon and Mars has been 
maintained by the Greeks themselves. Plutarch 
(Fragm. p. 15) argues that if two goddesses are 
represented as mothers of the same child there must 
have been a common element in both. L^to, there- 
fore, he thinks, cannot be different from Hdre, be- 
cause L^to is the mother of Artemis, and Artemis, 
when called Eileithyia, is the daughter of Hdre. 
He then goes on to argue that as Ares and Apollon 
have the same character (Swaftt?), the one being the 
son of H6re, the other of L6to, it follows once more 
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that L6to and H^re must be taken as the same 
goddess. 

But this would hardly satisfy Professor Roscher, 
for although the Romans were led to identify their 
Mars with the Greek Ares, he has rightly pointed 
out (p. 14) that this may have been done at a later 
time and under a mistaken view, and that these 
two gods had become different in character long 
before they met again at Rome. The question 
therefore is, whether the real Roman Mars shows 
evidence of a solar origin and of a former identity 
with Apollon, so that we should have to take the 
Greek Apollon and the Latin Mars as mere synonyms, 
meant from the beginning for the same object. 

That Mars was one of the bright, light-bringing 
gods is shown by his having been worshipped as 
Leuc-etius, or Louc-etius, while ApoUon's epithets 
were Av/catbs, Av/cctos, Avtcriyeihjs, &c. 

But though this epithet would certainly prove 
that Mars belonged to the bright gods, the devas, 
it would only prove that he was one of the devas, 
a bright being, not that he was a solar god or 
identical with Apollon. Lucetius, as an epithet, 
belongs as much to Jupiter as to Mars, if not more. 
Festus said, 'Lucetium Jovem appellabant quod 
eum lucis esse causam credebant,' and according to 
Macrobius it was this very Jupiter Lucetius whom 
the Salii celebrated in their song, and not Mars^ 
The wife of this Jupiter Lucetius was called Lucetia 
and Lucina, while the wife of Mars was Neria. 

But though we have to surrender the strongest 
argument for the identity of Mars and Apollon, 

^ Hartung, Die Religion der Earner, ii, 9. 
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namely his name of Lucetius, we may retain never- 
theless the fact that Mars belonged to the Devas, and 
that he was supposed to bring light and, as we shall 
see, the warmth of spring also. His was therefore 
the month Martins, or March, the beginning of spring 
in Italy. He was in fact a thoroughly Italian deity, 
and in all his features a god of Italian peasants. 
To begin with his name, I still hold, for reasons 
explained in my Introduction to the Vedic Hymns, 
vol. xxxii, p. xxiv, that Mars, Martis, corresponds to 
Marut, the storm-wind, and meant originally the 
smasher or pounder, like Pilumnus with his pilum, 
and Picumnus, connected with the Picus Martins (the 
woodpecker). The old derivation of Marut from mar, 
to be brilliant, labours under great disadvantages. 
If such a root is Aryan at all, it certainly has 
left no offspring in Sanskiit, not even mariii. The 
derivation from mar also in the sense of dying is 
untenable in Sanskrit, because there is no allusion 
in the hymns addi'essed to the Maruts to their 
representing the spirits of the departed, and hardly 
any as to their conducting these spirits to their last 
resting-place. We seldom find so striking a coin- 
cidence as between the Vedic ^ardha m^ruta, the 
troop of the Maruts, and the Umbrian 9erfo Martio, 
which really ought to have settled the question of 
the connection between Mars and Marut. That the 
wind or the hurricane should be raised to the rank 
of a supreme god is very natural among peasants 
and shepherds, and the same process can be watched 
not only in the case of Hurakan', but likewise in 
that of Wuotan *. That the winds possess all the 

^ M. M., Natural Keligion, p. 453. 

' L. c. p. 324. Physical Religion, pp. 314, 324. 
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qualities which appear in the warlike character of 
Mars, that the Maruts are in fact represented in 
the Veda as fighting-men in full armour, can easily 
be seen in the volume^ which gives a translation 
of all the hymns addressed to the Maruts which we 
possess. But that Mars as the representative of 
the winds should have been regarded as beneficent 
to fields and meadows and forests is more difficult 
to explain. Our idea of March winds is taken only 
from what is painful in them. But in southern 
climates the March winds mark the return of the 
sun and of sunny weather. The winds themselves 
are felt to be necessary for sweeping the fields, for 
driving away whatever remains of fallen leaves ot 
snow or dust, for drying the damp soil and purifying 
the air, for cleaning in fact the stable of Angelas. 
Hence Deverra, the sweeper, was a fit companion of 
Pilumnus, while Picus or Picumnus was credited with 
the introduction of maniu'ing, both being friends and 
companions, sometimes the very deputies of Mars. 

The son of Picus and father of Latinus and the 
tutelary deity of agriculture was Faunus. Faunus 
and the Fauni were afterwards identified with the 
Greek P4n and P^nes. Their name is generally 
derived from favere, to protect, but as there is a class 
of beings called Dhuni in the Veda, which means 
shakers or shouters, Fau-nus is more likely a deri- 
vative of dhu or dhev, from which ^vcXXa as well 
as fiimus, than of the unmeaning favere, to be pro- 
pitious. The form Mavors by the side of Mars is 
difficult to explain. Maurs occurs in inscriptions, 
and is taken by Mommsen as representing Mars, the 

* S. B. E., vol xxxii. 
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murderer. Ritschl takes it as representing Mavors ; 
but what is Mavors ? Unless it could be taken as 
a mere elongation of Maurs (like Favonius of Faunus), 
I see no possibility of explaining it. Corssen explains 
it as a contraction of mag-vors, and takes mag as 
a possible Latin form of ftax''?. This would give the 
meaning of battle-turner, like rpoTratos in Greek. 
A similar idea must have been entertained by Latin 
writers, who take Mavors to be qui magna vertit. 
But all this is extremely doubtful, if not impossible, 
on phonetic grounds. 

Mamurius. 

Another perplexing name is Mamurius, which is 
evidently derived from the same root mar, but in 
the sense of dying, and has, I believe, nothing 
whatever to do with Mars. The idea that this 
Mamurius is Mars has created great confusion. 
Mamurius has, I believe, no more to do with Mars 
than that in the month of Mars when the new year 
begins the old dying year Veturius Mamurius dies 
and has to be buried. 

The birth of the new year and the death of the old 
were still celebrated in Grermany when I was a boy. 
They probably continue to be celebrated in outlying 
villages even now, though those who celebrate them 
are hai'dly aware whether these festivities are of 
Christian or pre-Christian origin. But while such 
customs are rapidly dyingout in the towns of Germany 
before the approach of elementary schools, railways, 
and telegraphs, they seem to continue to form 
the chief staple of public festivities among many 
of the Slavonic tribes in the east of Europe. To 
them the birth of the vernal sun, his fight against 
the army of winter, his final victory, his summer 
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sway, his autumnal decline, and at last his death, 
are the great events of the year ; and even when 
these popular rejoicings and mournings have been 
changed into Christian festivals, the old heathen 
features can often be recognised behind their new 
ecclesiafitical veil ^ 

To us the .expression that * the year has died ' is 
common enough, but when using that phrase we 
hardly think of more than that the year is gone. 
Our year dies with the civil year on the last day 
of December, Sylvester-day, and the burying of St. 
Sylvester ^ on that day, together with many other 
not quite Christian customs, prove that this period 
was once observed as a pagan festival. In many 
places it is neither Christmas, nor the Sylvester- 
night, but the Epiphany which is considered as 
the real beginning of the Christian new year. But 
with the ancient people the fight of the sun against 
the old year, or against the might of winter con- 
tinued till the first signs of spring, of new light 
and new warmth appeared. The ancient Romans 
began their year with the month of March, the 
Slaves with the return of spring. At that time, 
about the vernal equinox, it is still the custom in 
many parts of Europe to * carry out the year/ that 
is, to bmy it. To carry out was meant originally 
for carrying the dead body out of the village to 
burn or bury it, the Latin efferre, or condere '\ In 
the Voigtland (in Saxony) the children were seen 
some thirty years ago, and possibly may still be 

^ See Hanusch, Wissenschaffc der Slavischen Mjrthen, p. 140 ; 
Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, p. 730; Usener, Italische 
My then, p. 189. 

''^ Usener, L c, pp. 195-C96. ' See Usener, 1. c. 

VOL. n. u 
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seen on the Sunday of Laetare (March), marching 
through the streets and singing — 

'Wir alle, wir alle kommen 'raus, 

Und tragen heut den Tod 'naus. 

Komm, FrUhling, wieder mit uns in das Dorf, 

Willkommen, lieber Frtthling/ 
*We all, we all are coming forth, 

And carry out Death to-day. 

Come, Spring, with us again into the village. 

Welcome, dear Spring.' 

Here Death is clearly meant for Winter, the 
death of nature, and opposed to Spring, as the new 
year and the new life. 

These customs and traditions change according 
as Winter or the dying year is conceived as an old 
man or as an old woman. Their time also varies 
slightly according as the seasons vary, and as the 
real periods of the vernal and autumnal equinox 
are modified by civil or ecclesiastical holidays. 
Besides the days already mentioned, the Sunday 
of Laetare (Mid -Lent), Good Friday, the day of 
St. Gregory, the day of St. Rupertus (27 March), 
or the Monday after the vernal equinox, the first 
of April, even the first of May, have all been chosen 
in different parts of Europe for * carrying out Death 
or Winter.' But the four great events in the 
annual career of the sun remained everywhere the 
four great events in the life of a family or of a 
village, and produced sayings, riddles, and legends 
which still pervade, though hardly understood, the 
phraseology of our modem life. 

I shall give a few extracts from the collections 
made by Hanusch, Grimm, and Usener (Italische 
Mythen), and though the repetition of the same 
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stories may seem tedious, it is after all only by an 
accumulation of evidence that the incredulity of 
those who doubt the existence of solar customs 
and solar myths and of all that is connected with 
solar worship, can be effectually removed. 

The Slaves, wherever we meet them in their 
village life, tell of an old woman who about the 
time of the vernal equinox (sometimes on the 
Sunday of Laetare, sometimes on Palm-Sunday) is 
canried out and either burnt, or buried, or drowned, 
or cut, or sawed to pieces. In Moravia she is 
called Mafena, in Poland and Silesia Marzana, in 
Bohemia Smrt, among the Wends Smerc, elsewhere 
Muriena or Mamurienda (cf. Mamurius). 

All these words seem to have meant originally 
Death and Winter, while the new year which is 
sometimes brought into the village when the old 
year has been carried out, is in Bohemian songs 
called Nove let6 ^ the new summer. 

The Masures, another Slavonic tribe, relate that 
on the 12th of March, the day of St. Gregory, 
Zima (the winter) goes to sea. Generally the 
Winter or the Old Year is represented by a figure 
made of straw, and is rendered hideous by a white 
mask and other paraphernalia. Sometimes it is not 
considered enough either to burn or to drown that 
figure, but it is beaten, dragged about, nailed 
against a tree, and finally burnt, while the ashes 
are scattered over the fields or thrown into the 
water. Among both northern and southern Slaves ^ 

^ ' The Slavonic leto corresponds to our Lent ; in Bohemia 
it is used for year; while jaro, the German year, means in 
Bohemian spring.' Usener, L c, p. 194. 

* Usener, p. 191. 
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this Mafena is sawed in two, and the children are 
made to believe that an old woman has actually 
been taken out of the village and killed with a saw. 
Exactly the same custom and the same belief, what 
the Slaves call bdbu fezati, ' to saw the old woman,' 
must have existed among the Romanic nations also, 
for segare la vecchia, ' to saw the old woman,' is the 
name given to a popular ^ amusement at Barcelona, 
where on the same Sunday of Laetare boys may be 
seen running through the streets, carrying saws, 
and asking for the oldest woman that they may 
carry her out of the town and saw her in pieces. 

In Italy, again, at the same time, a hideous doll 
is taken through the streets, and under fearfiil 
shoutings sawed in two. In Venice this custom 
is called sieger la vechia, near Eoveredo and Triest 
segar la veccia, in Tuscany segare la monaca^. These 
are striking and startling coincidences, more so than 
the mere burning or drowning of the figure would 
have been. In Parma a doll that is burnt on Mid- 
Lent is called la veccia da brusar, while in Tuscany 
the usual expression is fare il giorgio ^. 

While these popular amusements embody the 
recollection of the death of the old year about 
the time of the vernal solstice, similar customs 

^ Grimm, Deutsche Mjrthologie, p. 742. 

* P. Fanfani, Vocabolario dell* uso toscano, p. 805, a v. scam- 
panata ; Boerio, Dizionario del dialetto veneziano, p. 660 ; 
Giamb. Azzolini, Vocabolario vernacolo-italiano, p. 408 ; 
G. Patriarchi, Vocabolario veneziano e padovano, p. 179; 
A. Eobiola, Dizion. univers. della lingua itaL (1835), 4, 429 ; 
quoted by Usener, 1. c, p. 192. 

' Usener explains this expression as borrowed from St. George 
(April 23), who killed the dragon and delivered the maid, pos- 
sibly (horribile dictu) again a solar myth or custom. 
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have gathered round the Feast of the Epiphany, 
the first manifestation of Christ to the Gentiles. 
The doll which is carried about and destroyed at 
that time is called the Befana or Befania, which 
is accepted as a corruption of Epiphania. This 
certainly sounds strange, because it seems that the 
Epiphany itself would more naturally have been iden- 
tified with customs celebrating the return of light, 
and of the new year, whether natiu'al or civil, and 
not with the expulsion of the old year. This re- 
quires some explanation. But the two events hang 
together, and the fact remains that on the day of 
the Epiphany or on the day before it, the same 
custom with outbursts of popular hilarity can be 
witnessed in Italy and in Switzerland, a figure repre- 
senting some detested or dangerous character being 
carried about under hideous noises, and finally 
disposed of Diiferent from this is the carrjring 
off or burying of the Carnival, which seems to 
have little to do with any prominent epoch of the 
natural year, and to signify no more than a bidding 
farewell to the amusements of the season ^ If the 
burjdng of the Carnival is called in some places 
bruciare la vecchia, — and this is doubtful, — it could 
only be so because the original meaning of bruciare 
la vecchia was completely forgotten. 

These extracts may suffice to show how many 
of our still existing popular customs and festivals 
owe their origin to the observation of the influence 
of the sun on nature and on man, and how many 
stories and legends that are now told of La Vecchia, 
of Muriena, or Befana of Mamurienda or Mamurius, 

^ See, however, Usener, I.e., pp. 199, 202, 
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had at first a purely solar meaning. In ancient 
times both customs and legends were naturally 
fistr more transparent and intelligible than they are 
at present. 

That the lustrum at Rome represented a quin- 
quennial solar cycle, has never been doubted, but 
that lustrum facere meant originally a burying of 
the cycle, as the burjdng of La Vecchia meant the 
burying of the old year, is an ingenious guess of 
Usener, which deserves serious consideration ^ 

Each year was inaugurated at Rome by the 
festival of Anna Perenna on the Ides of March. 
People drank as many draughts of wine as they 
wished to live years, and the result may not have 
been very different from what happens in modern 
Rome on the Sunday of Laetare. 

Anna, the year, wrongfully identified with Anna, 
the sister of Dido, was supposed to have been drowned 
in the river Numicius, and this seems to have been 
all that remained of the drowning of the old year K 

Besides this festival of Anna Perenna at the time 
of the vernal equinox, there was another, shortly 
before the time of the summer solstice, dedicated to 
Anna, and another legend was told of her as an old 
woman, who had once during a famine fed the plebs 
with cakes. This may refer to Anna as the goddess 
of the year, in the sense of harvest, for we have an 
ancient sacrificial formula, preserved by Varro ^ ' Te 



^ Usener, L c., pp. 204, 206. Liv. i, 44, 4bi instructum exer- 
citum omnem suoyetaurilibus luBtravit, idque conditum lustrum 
appellatiun, quia in censendo finis factus est.' 

* Gorssen, in E. Z., ii, 34 ; Usener, 1. c, p. 208. 

' Varro, Fragm. ed. Buecheler, p. 219 ; Usener, L c, p. 209. 
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Anna ac Peranna ^, Panda Cela, te Pales/ in which 
she is invoked together with goddesses of a similar 
character. 

Even in the legend told of Anna, the old woman, 
who, when asked by Mars to procure him the love 
of Minerva (originally of Neria), disguised herself as 
a young woman, the spring, and then laughed at Mars, 
we can still recognise the old year and the young 
year, and survivals of customs once very prevalent 
among the Aryan nations 2. Besides this female 
representative of the year, Anna and Peranna, we 
find in ancient Rome a masculine representative also 
of the old year. We saw that in Germany, where 
the names for winter and death are masculine, the 
old year was often represented as an old man, not, 
as among the Slavonic tribes, as an old woman. 
The figure to be beaten or burned at the end of the 
year is called the Straw-man, the Death-man, or the 
Old Jew. In the same way the Romans celebrated 
their Mamuralia about the time of the vernal 
equinox, part of their rejoicings consisting in carry- 
ing about a man, clothed in skins, and beating him 
unmercifully till he was driven out of the town. 
This man was Mamurius, and was supposed to have 
made the new ancilia, when the old shields, which 
were believed to have originally fallen down from 
the sky, had been lost during the reign of Numa. 

Usener identifies this festival of Mamurius with 
the Feriae Martis. Certain it is that the Salii, who 
carried the twelve shields (ancilia) in procession, 

^ Peranna is the oldest authentic form instead of Perenna, 
and perannare is used in the sense of living one year. Perennis 
was originally perenmis, like sollemnis. 

* See Usener, 1. c, p. 224. 
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invoked Mamurius Veturius at the end of their 
carmen saliare, according to some traditions, as a 
reward for the service rendered by the clever old 
smith Mamurius in making eleven new ancilia after 
the pattern of the only old ancile which remained ; 
but far more likely as the representative of the old 
or dying year. But although Mars was the god of 
the Salii, there seems no excuse whatever for iden- 
tifying Mamurius with Mars. Marmar and Mamers 
can be understood as names of Mars, derived from 
the same root as Marut, though independent in their 
formation, but Mamurius was from the first meant 
for something not only different from Mars, but in 
one sense the very opposite of him, the djring year 
as opposed to the new year introduced by Mars. If 
Mamurius represented the old year, its death would 
take place about the same time when the new vernal 
god. Mars, asserted his universal sway. I venture 
to go even further and to suggest that the eleven 
ancilia which were lost and were replaced by the 
smith Mamurius Veturius, a kind of iJibhu, and 
which were carried about by the twelve ^ Salii, were 
intended originally for the eleven months of the old 
year which were lost, but forged again after the 
pattern of the last month by the old smith or the 
old year. No doubt, all this was forgotten at 
Rome, yet some recollections seem to have survived. 
For what can Varro have meant when he wrote 
(L.L. 6, 45, p. 226), 'Itaque Salii quod cantant 
Mamuri Veturi, significant veterem memoriam ' ? 
What can be the meaning of a passage in the 
Liber glossarum (cod. Vat. Palat. lat. 1773, f. 40 r), 

^ Usener, L c, p. 226. 
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' Ancilia, scuta anni unius ' ^ ? Professor Usener, 
though like Corssen he identifies Mamurius ^ with 
Mars, is evidently of opinion that these names and 
the legends connected with them refer to the old 
and the new year. He also accepts the ancile which 
fell from the sky on the first of March, the natalis 
Martis, as the first month of the new year. If then 
we have recognised in Veturius Mamurius the dying 
year and in Mars the god of the month of March, as 
the beginning of the new year, we can well under- 
stand why Mars, as Prof Roscher has so well shown, 
should, like Apollon, though for different reasons, 
have been looked upon as the god of the year, the 
seasons, and the months. With Apollon this was 
due to his solar nature, with Mars to his representing 
the season of the March winds (the Marutas), the 
return of spring, and the beginning of the new year. 
Hence we naturally find several points of coincidence 
between Apollon returning from his winter airo^rjiiCa, 
and Mars driving out the old and bringing in the new 
year. But the reasons are different. Mars is never 
supposed to have been absent among Hyperboreans, 
or in Aithiopia, or in hiberna Lycia ; his existence 
begins every year in March, and nothing is said 
about his whereabouts in winter. It may be 
admitted that Apollon and Mars had the same 
birthday, but their very birth had a different mean- 
ing. Apollon was born once, and the spring, though 
it may be called his birth, was really looked upon as 
his return only from a distant land. In the case of 
Mars, we hear of no birth in D6los or anywhere, 

* Corssen, in E. Z., ii, 55 ; Usener, L c, p. 213. 
^ Formed like Mercurius, a purely Latin name derived from 
mere, in merx, mercis, but see p. 725. 
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and it is extremely doubtful whether his so-called 
birthday in March was ever looked upon as his return 
from a far country. 

There is hardly anything told of ApoUon that 
cannot be explained by his solar character, by his 
opening the heavenly gates, while in the case of 
Mars, though there are some solar traces, they are 
restricted to his representing the spring and all 
that at Eyome was connected with the spring, the 
festivities of the Salii, warlike expeditions and emi- 
grations, such as the ver sacrum, Ac. As the father 
of Romulus and the patron of the people of Rome, 
Mars could hardly avoid becoming a warlike deity, 
a Mars Gradivus rather than a Mars Silvanus, and 
the later identification of Mars with the Greek Ares 
may have helped to accentuate his warlike feature 
more strongly, and to give him as his companions 
Pallor and Pavor, like Acr/ios and 4>dj8o5 in Greek. 
That the Greek Ares was ever genetically connected 
with Mars seems to me far more doubtful now than 
formerly, though Prof Decharme has certainly 
brought out a number of striking coincidences 
between Ares and the Maruts which had escaped 
me when writing my Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage. Ai'es, however, was a Thracian rather than 
a Greek god, and the loss of an initial m in his 
name, though possible, would be very exceptional. 
We must leave the successful analysis of Ares to 
future researches. Neither his being chained during 
thirteen months by the Aloadai, nor his being 
chained by H6phaistos, allows us to see any clear 
physical background behind the veil of mythology. 
After all, the Greeks were at no time restrained 
from indulging in poetical fancies about their gods, 
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and a song of Demodokos, however risqu^, was sure 
to find an appreciative audience. 

If Mars was originally a god of the storm, and had 
his name in common with the Maruts, the name of 
Mercurius, if like Hermes, originally a wind-god, 
might be a variety of Merturius, by a change 
analogous to that of Marcus, Marcellus, and Mar- 
tellus. 

There were local stories at Athens about Ares as 
a more peaceful deity, but these too have hitherto 
resisted successful interpretation. 

Athdne. 

No goddess has caused so much controversy as 
Athdne. She is so well known from the Homeric 
poems, and she has gained so many friends and 
admirers, that any attempt to trace her glorious 
features back to a more humble origin has been 
resisted as if it were an outrage, or even a sacrilege. 
But are we to make an exception in favour of the 
beloved daughter of Zeus, if Zeus himself and 
Apollon and Hermes have been made to disclose 
their physical antecedents? Even if she springs 
full armed from the head of Zeus, is not that ' head 
of Zeus ' the Vedic mArdhA divsJi, the forehead or 
the head of the sky, that is, the East ? The sun 
also is said in the Veda to have been bom from the 
head (^irshatdA gkHm, X, 88, 16). And what 
goddess springs from the East, if not the Dawn, the 
Koryphasia of Messene, the Akria of Argos, the 
Agryft of the Veda, and the Capita of Rome ? 

It is quite true that Homer does not relate her 
more miraculous birth from the head of Zeus, when 
laid open by the axe of H^phaistos, or of Prometheus, 
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or of Hermes. But that does not prove that he or 
his contemporaries did not know of it, that it was 
in fact a post-Homeric creation. At all events he 
knows of no mother of Athene, and he says in H. v, 
875, <rv yap rcfcc? a(f}pova Kovprjv, 'for thou hast 
begotten the demented maid/ and again, H. v, 880, 
avTos eyeivao TratS* dtSrfXov, as if wishing to throw 
the whole responsibility for Athene on the shoulders 
of Zeus. She is called oPpiiiowaTpr), the daughter 
of a mighty father, and she is throughout the 
daughter of Zeus, just as Ushas, the Dawn, is the 
duhiti DivaA. If there was no other evidence, this 
would suffice in the eyes of any comparative mytho- 
logist to show that the prototype of Athene, however 
distant from the horizon of Homer, was the Dawn, 
bom from the forehead of the sky. 

Name of Athdne. 

But let us see once more what is the origin of her 
name ? It is mere accident that there should only 
be one passage in the Rig-veda where the name 
of the Dawn that corresponds to Athene has been 
preserved. That name is Ahani, and in the only 
passage in which it occurs it means dawn. I have 
tried to show in the chapter on phonetics that the 
equation of Ahani = Athene is phonetically irre- 
proachable, and , I hope that I need not return 
again to this point. We possess fragments only 
of Vedic poetry as it was four thousand years 
ago, fragments only of Greek mythology as it was 
during the Homeric period. We must not demand 
more than we have any right to demand, and be 
grateful for the unexpected emergence of Ahan& 
from the deluge that has buried so many words. 
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and so many thoughts of those who lived before 
Agamemnon and before Vasish^Aa. K anybody 
expected to find Athene, the goddess of wisdom, 
the protectress of every Greek art, and of all the 
c/oya *A6r]vaCrj^, among the half-fledged goddesses 
of the Veda, he will be disappointed. 

Athene having long been the protectress of 
Athens, naturally reflected the character of the 
Athenians, and not of Vedic ^ishis. She became 
BovXaia, presiding over the Senate, 'Ayopaia, watch- 
ing over the popular assemblies, ^Epyavrj and ft'JJX^' 
VLTL^, the work-woman ; but after the victories of 
the Athenians, and after the erection of her statue 
by Phidias, seen from afar by travellers and sailors, 
every Athenian thought of her chiefly as the fight- 
ing-goddess, as TToXioOxos, protectress of the town, 
as vLKrj(f>6po^y victorious, as Nt/ci7 aTrrepo^, Victory 
without wings, that is, never flying away from 
Athens. 

Whether all this could have grown out of a god- 
dess of lightning, as Decharme seems inclined to 
suppose, is a diflBcult question. Lightning, no doubt, 
is a light-bringer, but it seems far too momentary a 
phenomenon to serve as the support of an immortal 
goddess. It is different with the Dawn who returns 
regularly every morning, who is represented not 
only as lighting up the whole of nature, but as 
waking men to a new life, as imparting to all beings 
the blessing of new intelligence. To be awake and to 
be intelligent are often expressed by the same word, 
and hence the rays of the morning have been com- 
pared to the bright thoughts of the mind. Why 
should not the same metaphor have occurred to the 
ancient Aryas who saw so much more in nature than 
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we are able to discover. Even the stories of Athene's 
relations with Helios, HSphaistos, and H^rakles, 
conflicting as they are with her later character of 
the irapdivos or the virgin, would hardly have 
survived if, during her purely physical stage, she 
had not been in close contact with these solar gods 
and heroes. Such incongruities are sometimes very 
instructive. As they run counter to the later and 
established character of certain gods, they may be 
supposed to be of an early date, and to allow us 
an insight into what these gods were or were 
considered to be before they had taken their place 
in the well-organised pantheon of Homer or Hesiod. 

Aphrodite = Charis. 

If the change of the Dawn into a goddess such as 
Athene requires careful proof, the metamorphosis 
of the same natural apparition into the goddess of 
beauty and love, under her numerous names, has 
been accepted without much demur. The old 
question has of course been asked, How is it 
possible ? How can that charming being whom 
the Greeks worshipped as Aphrodite have been 
the red blush of the morning ? And how can the 
same apparition be called the horse (a^v^ or harit), 
the dog (sarami), the cow (go), the bird (patanga), 
&c.? 

All we can answer is that we have to deal with 
facts that may be ignored, but cannot be anni- 
hilated, and that all that the historian of the human 
mind can do is to accept facts and to try to under- 
stand them. When the Vedic poet says (I, 163, 2), 
* Ye Vasus, you have made a horse out of the sun,* 
language could hardly be clearer. That the Dawn 
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was spoken of as a cow was clearly shown before 
from passages of the Veda and from verses of 
Estonian peasants. That the red horses, the Haritas, 
were meant for the Dawns as companions of the sun, 
is no longer called in question, and that Saramd, 
who finds the entrance of the black stable of the 
night, is represented as a swift dog belonging to 
Indra, any one who can read the text or a trans- 
lation of the hymns of the Rig-veda, may see for 
himself. One verse will suflSce to describe what the 
Vedic poets saw or imagined they saw every morn- 
ing. *BWhaspati drove out the cows, he split the 
cave by his word, he hid darkness, and made the 
sun to be seen/ (Rv. II, 24, 3.) Are these cows to 
be called Kuhfetische ? (Oldenb., Rel. des Veda, 
p. 207.) Or in less metaphorical language, Rv. I, 
157, I : ' Agni awoke, the sun rises from the earth, 
the bright, mighty Dawn opens with her splendour, 
the Amns have yoked their chariot for their couinse, 
SavitW (sun) has brought forth every living thing.' 

And what should we gain by calling the Dawn 
a Kuhfetisch ? In the Veda, the Dawn has already 
become a woman, a beautiful woman, arrayed in 
beautiftil garments, dancing and displaying her 
charms. She appears in golden splendour, drawn 
by red horses, and followed by the Sun, as by 
a lover. I ventured many years ago to explain 
the name of Charis (Aphrodite) as the Greek 
equivalent of Harit, plur. Haritas, and I have shown 
again and again that phonetically no objection can 
be raised. But how, it has been asked again and 
again, could Harit, the name of the red horses of the 
sun, have become the name of Aphrodite ? It did 
not become, no Sanskrit word ever becomes a Greek 
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word. But both Charis and Harit were derived by 
the same suffix from the same root Har, to shine. 

The seven horses or far-shining rays of the sun 
were called harit, the splendour of the dawn was 
likewise called harit. Splendour and brilliancy came 
to mean beauty and grace, x^P^^j ^^^ *^ ^ bright 
(xaipeiv) came to mean to be glad, to rejoice. Where 
is there any difficulty 1 Even in the Veda the 
seven red horses are sometimes, when the work 
assigned to them is more appropriate for women, 
replaced by the seven sisters, *the seven maidens, 
who nursed the white one, when born, the red one 
when growing ^' But immediately afterwards the 
poet continues, *the mares came near as to a foal 
when bom, the gods admired Agni at his birth.' 
Sometimes these seven sisters are called ^^^mi, rela- 
tions, as when we read in IX, 37, 4, that Soma ha* 
brightened up the sun together with the sisters. 

We must not judge Vedic poets by our own 
standards of taste, and we must remember that 
when they called the quickly-spreading splendours 
of the Dawn, red horses, beautiful maidens, or bright 
cows, these were metaphors that came natural to 
peasants, however strange they may sound to modem 
poets, and as their Dawn had not as yet assumed 
the sharp and settled outline of a woman like Aphro- 
dite, they did not jar on Vedic as they wotJld have 
jarred on Greek ears. Homer calls Aphrodite the 
Charis 2, and as such the wife of HSphaistos. This 

* See also Kv. X, 5, 5 ; 8, 3 {sy&srih arushlA). 

' The close connection of Aphrodite and the Charites is vouch- 
safed by inscriptions found near the Theseion, where an altar 
was dedicated *A<l}podiTjj ^/mSi^ tov d^fiov kol Xapurw, See Gruppe, 
Jahresbericht, p. 70. 
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marriage is supposed to express the union of the 
crude handicraft of the smith Hfiphaistos with the 
charms of the goddess of beauty and art. It may 
be so, but if this allegory should seem too modern 
for Homer, the marriage of H^phaistos and Charis 
might possibly be traced back to the union in nature 
of the fire of the morning Sun emerging from the 
dark smithy of the night, with the splendour and 
charm of the Dawn. But we must not attempt to 
explain too much. It is enough for us to know that 
Charis was Harit (morning-splendour) just as she 
was Argynnis, the Sk. ar^runi, the bright, a name 
of the Dawn in the Veda, and just as ar^runa is the 
epithet given to the child (vatsa) born of the dark 
night (Ath. XIII, 3, 26). Why this Dawn-Charis 
should have been called Enalia and Pontia becomes 
clear when we remember the beauty of the sunrise 
on the coasts and the islands of Greece, though 
originally it is quite possible that the sea from which 
she rises may have been intended for the clouds that 
looked like a sea in the sky from which both Sun 
and Dawn were daily seen to rise. The Dawn is 
often called ApyA yoshS,, the Water-woman, and 
* the daughter of Dyaus,' duhit^ Diva^, all floating 
mythological molecules which assumed shape and 
beauty in the hands of the Greeks till the finished 
goddess stands before us as Aphrogeneia, the cloud- 
bom (abhra is cloud in Sanskrit), Aphrodite ^ the 
foam-bom, Anadyomene, rising from the sea, and 
Ourania, the heavenly, the daughter, as she was 

* Though Stnj has not yet been explained, it must have corre- 
sponded in meaning to duhit& or "/(Ptia. Professor Victor Henry 
explains Aphrodite as abhra-dlt&, celle qui vole dans le nuage, 
1. c, p. 7, and Kv. I, 180, i. 

VOL. II. X 
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called at Elis, of Ouranos and HSmera^ of sky and 
morning. 

That at the time when the Greeks came in contact 
with Semitic nations, they should have recognised 
their Aphrodite in the foreign goddesses of love and 
beauty, whether Mylitta or Astarte, is intelligible, 
but it would not be intelligible were we to suppose 
that it was only by the help of these hideous idols 
that the Greeks formed the first conception of their 
Charis, or their Aphrodite ^ 

Artemis. 

The last of the great Greek goddesses whom we 
have to consider is Artemis. Her name, we shall 
see, has received many interpretations, but none 
that can be considered as well established, none that, 
even if it were so, would help us much in disen- 
tangling the many myths told about her. Easy to 
understand as her character seems when we confine 
our attention to Homer, it becomes extremely com- 
plicated when we take into account the numerous 
local forms of worship of which she was the object. 

We have here a good opportunity of comparing the 
interpretations put forward by those who think that 
a study of the myths and customs of uncivilised 
tribes can help us towards an understanding of 
Greek deities, and the views advocated by classical 
scholars who draw their information, first of all, 
from Greek sources, and afterwards only from a com- 
parison of the myths and customs of cognate races, 
more particularly from what is preserved to us in 
ancient Vedic literature, before they plunge into the 

^ The common background of Athene and Aphrodite has been 
pointed out, as I see, by Schwartz, but he does not mention the 
title of the book where his evidence has been given. 
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whirlpool of ill-defined and unintelligible Kafir folk- 
lore. The former undertake to explain Artemis by 
showing us the progress of human intelligence from 
the coarsest spontaneous and primitive ideas to the 
most beautiful and brilliant conception of poets and 
sculptors. They point out traces of hideous cruelties 
amounting almost to cannibalism, and of a savage 
cult of beasts in the earlier history of the goddess, 
who was celebrated by dances of young girls dis- 
guised as bears or imitating the movements of 
bears, &c. She was represented as TrokvfiaaTo^, and 
this idea, we are told, was borrowed from the East, 
which is a large term. We are told that her most 
ancient history is to be studied in Arkadia, where 
we can see the goddess still closely connected with 
the worship of animals, a characteristic feature of 
the lowest stage of religious worship among the 
lowest races of mankind. We are then told the old 
story of Lyk^on, the king of Arkadia, who had 
a beautiful daughter called Kallisto. As Zeus fell 
in love with her, H^re from jealousy changed her 
into a bear, and Artemis killed her with one of her 
arrows. Her child, however, was saved by Hermes, 
at the command of Zeus, and while Kallisto was 
changed to the constellation of the Ursa, her son 
Arkas became the ancestor of the Arkadians. Here, 
we are told, we have a clear instance of men being the 
descendants of animals, and of women being changed 
into wild beasts and stars, beliefs well known among 
the Cahrocs and the Kamilarois. 

Otfried Miiller in 1825 treated the same myth 
without availing himself of the light now to be 
derived from the Cahrocs and the Kamilarois. He 
quoted Pausanias as stating that the tumulus of 

X 2 
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Kallisto was near the sanctuary of Artemis KallistS, 
and he simply took Kallisto for an epithet of 
Artemis which, as in many other cases, had been 
taken for a separate personality. He also pointed 
out that at Brauron in Attika Artemis was wor- 
shipped by young maidens called apKToi, but he 
concluded no more from this than that the bear was 
an animal sacred to Artemis. He did not go so far 
as some modem mythologists who want us to believe 
that originally the animal, the she-bear, was the 
goddess, and that a later worship had replaced the 
ancient worship of the animal pur et simple. We 
are told now, though without any reference to 
Pausanias or any other Greek writers, that the 
young maidens, the aptcroL, when dancing round 
Artemis, were clad in ancient times in bear-skins, and 
that this is a pretty common custom in the dances 
of totemic races. In support of this, however, we 
are not referred to really totemic races who 

— painted on the grave-posts, 
On the graves yet unforgotten, 
Each his own ancestral totem, 
Each the symbol of his household, 
Figures of the bear, the reindeer. 
Of the turtle, crane, and beaver, 

but to the Hirpi of Italy, and to the A109 k(o8(ov in 
Egypt. The fact that the goddess was originally 
a she-bear is, we are told, probably the most 
archaic element in the whole character of Artemis. 
Fortunately, however, this phase in her mystic and 
religious evolution is almost imperceptible, and such 
questions as how the complex nature of Artemis 
arose, how it was developed, at what exact time it 
freed itself from savage beliefs, and by what process 
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the image of the Greek goddess formed itself from 
such elements, will probably never be answered, 
though we are referred to analogies in the particular 
relation between the gods of Samoa and the different 
totems (pace Dr. Codrington) in which they are 
supposed to manifest themselves. 

Let us now see what classical scholars deprived of 
the light to be derived from totems and fetishes 
have made of the legends of Artemis ^. That her 
worship contains traces of savage rites, possibly of 
human sacrifices, has long been known, and that 
both the Greeks and the neighbours of the Greeks 
in the North and in the West had not always been 
like the Greeks of Phidias and Perikles has never 
been doubted. What is most interesting in the 
worship of Artemis is that we can still discover 
the substitution of animal for human victims, nay 
of the mere drawing of blood by flagellation or 
some other process for real immolation. The 
Greeks themselves were perfectly aware of these 
their real savage antecedents, nay they seem to have 
been much less troubled by them than we should 
have expected. 

But let us now take the classical view of Artemis, 
and let us try to recover what was her conception 
in the mind of Homer, There she is the sister of 
Apollon, the daughter of Zeus and L^to. In Homer s 
poems she is chiefly the goddess of the chase, but to 
Aeschylos (fragm. 169) she was already the same as 
Seldne, the goddess of the moon. If Apollon, the 
son of L6to, was of solar origin, what could his sister 
Artemis have been from the very beginning, if not 

* See particularly Gerhard, Griech. Myth., pp. 336-367. 
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some goddess connected with the moon? She is 
called yfiv<n)\dKaro%y with golden arrows, iccXaSctvij, 
boisterous, ika^fioXos, deer-shooting, iox^aipa, pour- 
ing forth arrows ; she is known as the sister of ApoUon, 
the daughter of Zeus and L^to (rcici/a Aco9 koX AtjtoCs 
rivKOfioLo). She is conceived as a beautiful maiden, 
graceful in stature, a virgin in mind and body, 
a majestic huntress. Homer does not yet know of 
her as assisting women in childbirth, and this 
peculiar oflSce of Artemis instead of Eileithyia, is 
easily accounted for whether we trace it back to her 
arrows which can bring death but healing also, or 
to her lunar character, the moon being everywhere 
considered as determining the birth of children. 

As little, however, as Apollon was the sun, can 
we say that Artemis was the moon, though, as 
certainly as the chief characteristics of Apollon were 
borrowed from the sun, were those of Artemis 
borrowed from the moon. In that sense, but in that 
sense alone, may we say that Apollon was a solar, 
and Artemis a lunar deity, diflFerent the one from 
Helios, the other from SelSne, as much as a portrait 
is different from a mere photograph. 

The first thing we must try to explain is, how 
a lunar goddess could have become what Artemis 
was in Homer s eyes, a huntress, the patroness of 
the chase, the guardian of the forests and of the 
beasts of the forest. 

Here we must remember that the chase in olden 
times was not, as it is with us, the wholesale 
slaughtering of game by daylight. The chief art of 
the sportsman was to find the wild beasts, to trace 
them to their lairs, and then to surprise them there. 
And this was done in the morning twilight, nay 
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even during the night, not at midday. Hence 
Artemis was not only Diktynna, so called from 
setting nets, but also Dlldouchos, carrying torches 
which served to find and to frighten the game. All 
this had to be done under the eye of the moon, and 
what was more natural therefore than that the 
lunar goddess should have been conceived as parti- 
cipating in the chase as the protectress and 
goddess of the chase? Hence even Homer knew 
that it was Artemis who had taught Skamandrios 
to hunt, and that it was she who in the past had 
sent the boar to Kalydon to avenge the neglect of 
her sacrifices. 

When we have once got so far and recognised in 
Artemis the huntress and the lunar goddess, the 
rest of her story, at least what was of purely 
Hellenic growth in it, will soon become intelligible 
even without calling in the aid of Cahrocs and 
Kamilarois, or trusting to the relation in which the 
gods of Samoa stand to the different totems in which 
they are supposed to manifest themselves. 

We have to deal with Arkadia, a country of 
wooded hUls, the most excellent country for sport. 
We have only to admit what has never been 
doubted that Artemis, such as we know her, received 
special worship from the Arkadians. Almost every 
Greek race, as we saw, tried to trace its origin back 
to Zeus. If then the Arkas, the ancestor of 
Arkades, had been recognised as one of the many 
sons of Zeus, who could well be his mother, if not 
the favourite goddess of the country, that is 
Artemis, under one of her many names ? One of her 
names was Kallistd, the most beautiful. But how 
could the virgin goddess herself be the mother of 
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Arkas ? This being impossible, her worshippers had 
no great trouble in finding a way out of their 
difficulty, by slightly changing the name of KallistS 
into Kallist6, and representing her, not as the goddess 
herself, but to one of her attendant companions. 
However, even thus Kallisto had incurred not only 
the jealousy of H^re, but likewise the anger of 
Artemis, and as the name of Arkas reminded the 
Arkadians of ai*ktos or arkos, bear, and as there was 
a famous arktos, the Ursa Major, as a constellation in 
the sky, what was more natural, I ask again, than 
that Kallist6 should be changed into an arktos, a 
she-bear, slain by Artemis, and then placed by Zeus, 
her lover, in the sky as the bright star shining in 
the winter nights ? The change into a she-bear was 
suggested probably by the custom, called d/o/crcvcti/, 
which meant the dedicating of the young Atrkadian 
girls to the service of Artemis and their performing 
the service of the goddess in their well-known 
ursine disguise. See Harpocr. s. v., d/ofcrevcrat . . . to 
Kadiepcodrjvai irpo ydfKov tols irapdivovs rg *ApTC/i,t8t 
rg Movw)(U[, fj ry Bpavpcovlq,. 

Whether the name of Arkas, Arkades was con- 
nected with the name of arktos, ursus, bear, so that 
Arkadia meant originally the •Bear-country, is a 
question which cannot be answered positively. It 
is possible, for the t is dropped in apKiko^, a young 
bear, and apKo^ also occurs for apicroq, while in Sk. we 
have ritsha, in Lat. ursus. In that case the dances 
of the maidens, called apicroi, would receive an easy 
interpretation. They were Arkades, and why not 
dptcToiy and if dpicroi, why not clad in bear-skins, and 
all the rest ? Even in the Middle Ages we hear of 
the Burgundians disguising themselves as calves or 
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stags for the festival of the New Year's Day ^ But 
if anybody prefers to say that the arctos was 
something like a totem of the Arkadians, and that 
these Arkadians most likely abstained from eating 
the flesh of their reputed ancestor, the bear, why 
not ? Only as in all mythological solutions we must 
learn not to be too positive, and be satisfied with 
what is nearest, even though far-fetched similarities 
with Cahrocs and Kamilarois may in the eyes of 
some of us have a charm and value of their own 
which escapes the student of Greek or Vedic 
mythology. 

This must suflSce as a contribution towards the 
solution of the riddle of Artemis, as she has grown 
up on purely Hellenic soil and from purely Hellenic 
sources, and it may serve at the same time as an 
illustration of the difierent methods adopted by the 
two schools of mythological science, the Genealogical 
and the Ethno-psychological, each useful in its way, 
though hardly of the same value in the eyes of 
scholars. But if the story of Artemis as here 
explained accounts for the kernel of the myth, it 
is not to be supposed that it also accoimts for the 
many stories that have gathered round it. The 
circumstances under which purely Hellenic myths 
became the centre of attraction, either for the 
floating folklore of outlying settlements in Greece 
or on the borders of Greece, or for the fully deve- 
loped religious myths of foreign nations, whether 
Phenicians, Egyptians, Babylonians, or the inhabi- 
tants of Asia Minor, have never been fully explained, 
and probably never will be. With the limited 

* Mone, Geschichte des Heidenthums, ii, 167 ; Mannhardt, 
Geim. Mythen, p. 41. 
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knowledge at our disposal at present, we can only 
say that Greek mythology and religion, like Greek 
language, was by itself a fully developed organism 
before it came in contact with these more or less 
foreign elements, and began to absorb them. That 
in some cases it should seem as if there was nothing 
left of the original growth but the standard on 
which the foreign god was grafted is not surprising, 
for local fables and local worship have the growth of 
weeds, and their very strangeness seems to secure to 
them a more intense interest and a wider propaga- 
tion. But as little as Zeus awaited his birth till 
the Greeks became acquainted with the worship of 
Ptah Ammon, did Charis delay her rising from the 
waves as Aphrogeneia or Anadyomene, till the frantic 
worshippers of Baaltis Astarte or of Istar had 
invaded the islands and the very shores of Greece. 
Mythology is as old as language, and older than the 
oldest records we possess. As little as the Greeks 
modified or enriched their language by the adoption 
of Phenician, Egyptian, and Babylonian words, 
except in a few well-known and quite intelligible 
cases, did they wait for the advent of Phenician 
sailors or Egyptian and Babylonian exiles before 
they created their gods and goddesses, their heroes 
and heroines. This is the only safe position from 
which the influence of Oriental on Greek religion 
and mythology can be rightly judged, and though 
we have little historical information on the different 
periods when the Greeks tried to recognise their 
gods and goddesses in those of Phenicia, Egypt, or 
Babylon, still whatever there is tends to show that 
the Olympian gods are as old as the gods of any 
other country, and as little borrowed from other 
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nations as the gods of the Veda were from the 
'Akkadians. 

The name of Artemis, which ought to disclose the 
first conception of the goddess, has hitherto yielded 
no information. It has been derived from arpefi'qs, 
not trembling, unmoved, calm, or as some render 
the word, fresh, virginal. But this is far too modem 
a conception for an ancient deity. Besides arpefi'qs is 
not a/9re/it9. Another form of her name is *A/)Ta/it$, 
and if /it$ could be accepted as a derivative, as 
in 0€'fjLi^, ^c/it8o9, we should have arta derived 
firom the root ar, which in Sanskrit has yielded 
derivatives expressive of order and law, as in Wta, 
and more particularly of the order of time, as in 
WtiS, season. But -/it? is a primary sufl&x, whereas 
in afyra-fiLs we have a secondary suffix. What one 
would expect is a compound such as A:andra-mas, 
namely Wta-mas, determining the order of the time, 
or measuring the seasons and the months. But this 
is a mere pium votum, and we must for the present 
leave Artamis as a name belonging to far too ancient 
a stratum of Aryan speech to allow us to find the 
connecting-links between it and even the earliest 
remnants of the Greek language. 

And even if we could prove the name of Artemis 
to have been originally a name of the moon as the 
measurer of time, we should be able to account for 
one side only, and perhaps not the most original, 
of her character. She is called very truly 
noXvoDWfjiiri (Callim. Dian. 7), and her fivpia 6i/o/iara, 
derived from mountains, forests, and rivers, struck 
even the ancients. 

It should be mentioned that instead of L6to, 
D6m6ter and Persephone also are called her mothers. 
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Zeus being her father in each case ; and it is 
important to observe that one of her epithets,' 
npo(rrj(oay matutina, shows once more the close 
contact between goddesses of the moon and of the 
dawn. Daphnaia, AJma, and Propylaia also are 
epithets of Artemis, and may contain hints as to her 
original character. 

Artemis was worshipped in ever so many places 
and with ever so many names, in Thessaly (Pheraia, 
Mounychia), in Thrace (Kotys, Hekate, Bendis), in 
Lemnos and Tauros (Taurika, Tauro, Oreiloche, Iphi- 
geneia ^), in Euboia (Aithopia, Prose6a), in Thebes 
(Eukleia), in Aitolia (Laphria), in Phokis, Krissa, 
Delphoi (Sibylla), in Attika (Agrotera, Chit6ne, Aris- 
toboule, Selasphoros, Amarysia and Propylaia), in the 
Peloponn^sos (Akria,Peitho,Soteira,Lykeia,Orthia or 
Orthosia, Oupis, Leukophryne, Karyatis, Daphnaia), 
more particularly in Arkadia (Kallisto), in the island 
of KrSte (Britomartis, Diktjmna), in Samos, Aiglna, 
Rhodes, D^los (Ortygia). In Asia Minor she was 
worshipped at Ephesos, in Lydia, Mysia, and Lykia ; 
lastly in Magna Graecia, and Italy. But though we 
may thus learn how widely the name and the cult 
of Artemis were known, more widely, it would seem, 
than the name of any other Greek goddess, yet 
beyond her local names we have little information as 
to what was her peculiar character and her peculiar 
worship in different parts of the world. In many 
cases, particularly when we hear of her worship in 
Egypt, Kappadokia, and Persia, we can only suppose 
that her name was given to a native goddess who 
possessed some attributes in common with her, 

* Hesychius says : *I<^iywta "Afyrtfus, ^OpBia "hprtyLit, 
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whether as goddess of the moon (as Hekate, Seldne\ 
Phosphoros, aoTepamov ofifia AyjTt^a^ Kopr/s;), or as 
goddess of the chase (Koryphaia, Akria, Oreiloche, 
locheaira, Dilonchos, Klytotoxos, Agraia and 
Agrotera, M^tSr th6r6n). 

To the Greeks of Athens and Delphi, however, 
Artemis remained throughout the sister and com- 
panion of ApoUon, the daughter of Zeus and L^to, 
sharing the sublime character of ApoUon and even 
some of his epithets, such as Lykeia, Delphinia, Daph- 
naia. Like her brother she prophesies as Sibylla, and 
distributes justice as H^meris. Their arrows bring 
death, but they are likewise the givers of health, 
vigour, and other blessings {Oeol ovXcot). As a 
heroine Artemis has been recognised in Iphigeneia, 
and as the beloved of Endymion, the setting sun, her 
lunar character admits of little doubt, though the fifty 
sons of their marriage are more difficult to account 
for, unless they were meant for the fifty months of 
the olympiad, two of which had been stolen, as we 
saw, by Hermes. And who can be the parents of 
these months, if not the moon ^ and the sun, and who 
can be the aging, though never dying, lover of the 
moon, if not the setting sun ? 

Indra. 
Before we can go on with our analysis of some of 
the great gods and goddesses of Greece, Italy, and 
India, we have once more to return to Indra, and 
to examine his friendship with or hostility to earlier 
deities which seem to have left traces in the 
mythologies of India, of Greece, and Italy. The 

^ Somnambulists were called Sel6nobl6toi and Artemido- 
bldtoi ' See Chips^ iv, p. 87. 
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principle by which we axe guided is the old one 
of Noscitur a sociis, to which we have added, 
Noscitur ab hostibus. 

We owe to Mannhardt a very minute analysis of 
Indra. In a well-known article of his in the 
* Germanische Mythen ' he instituted a detailed 
comparison between Indra and the Teutonic god, 
Thunar or Th6rr, the god of thunder. In it he is 
particularly anxious to show that while Indra is 
identified with Thunar he has nothing in common, 
as Kuhn supposed, with W6dan or Odin. On this 
point he might have learnt something from YAska. 
Though W6dan may be the god of the storm rather 
than of thunder, both Wddan and Thunar belong to 
the same sphere of natural phenomena, so that it 
would not be easy, nor very useful, to try to separate 
the two. Even in the Vedic Pantheon it is some- 
times difficult to keep the activity of Indra apart 
from that of V4ta (wind) or of Rudra and the Maruts. 
Even in their own home W6dan and Thunar were 
not always kept apai-t, and the chief office of W6dan, 
the leadership of the reid or the Wild Host, was in 
Norway, at least, assigned to Th6rr \ 

I subjoin a list of the analogies between Indra 
and Thunar as elaborated by Mannhardt many years 
ago, showing him in his true character as a Com- 
parative My thologist, such as he was at the beginning 
of his career and again at the end of it. 

I. II. 

I. Indra is originally a sky- i. Thunar or Thdrr is an 

god. [Indra is always active, old sky-god. 
and does not represent the 
quiet blue sky, but rather the 

* Sophus Bugge, K Z., iii, 29. 
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welkin with its changing 
phenomena of stormy rain, 
lightning, &c] 

2. Indra, the storm-god, 
milks with his lightning the 
clouds, represented as cows, 
and drinks their milk, the rain. 
Oxen are sacred to him. 

3. Indrahimself is conceived 
as a bnlL [His name of vn- 
shabha does not involve his 
animal nature and form, but 
strength only, or manliness.] 

4. Indrais followed by Maruts 
and iJibhus who mOk the cow 
and make a new cow out of the 
skin of one that has been 
killed. [Cf. Kv. 1, 1 6 1 , 7 ; Mann- 
hardt, Germ. Myth., p. 58.] 

5. The demon Vntra (the 
coverer) steals the cloud-cows 
(sometimes conceived as hea- 
venly women, devapatnis). 
Indra kills him and he falls on 
the earth as the dragon Ahi 
(Agi, Oegir, Ecke). 

6. Indra drinks the heavenly 
Soma, the waters of the clouds, 
in order to gain strength for 
the battle. 

7. Indrabrandishesthethun- 
der-weapon, Va^ra, whether 
made of gold or stone or brass, 
and this weapon when hurled 
at his enemies always returns 
again to his hand. It was made 
by Tvash^ri and the i^tbhus. 
The thunderbolt is personified 
as Mudgala. 

8. Heaven and earth are the 
girdle of Indra. [?] 



2. Thunar milks the cloud- 
cows. Their milk is rain and 
dew. He uses the lightning- 
hammer. 

3. Thunar is a bulL 



4. The M&res and Elbes milk 
the cloud-cows, and make a 
new cow out of the killed cow. 
[The identification of M4res 
and Elbes with Maruts and 
i^ibhus is no longer tenable.] 

5. The cloud-cows, repre- 
sented as women, are carried 
off by a demon, known by the 
name of Agi, &c. Loki is 
another form of the same 
demon. 

6. Thunar refreshes himself 
with the water of the clouds, 
hence his immoderate love of 
drink. 

7. Thunar carries the thun- 
de]>hammer, Mj6lnir, made of 
gold, stone, or brass, and this 
weapon always returns to the 
hand of the god. It was made 
by the SvartUfars, and has also 
been personified. 



8. Thdrr possesses a strength- 
girdle, Megingjardr. 
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9. Thunder is the voice of 
Indra, and the far-sounding 
wajMsry. 

10. Indra drives on his 
thundering chariot, drawn by 
lightning horses. 

11. Indra wears a golden 
beard, and shakes it when he 
is angry. 

12. Indra is the god of 
strength. His weapons in- 
crease his inborn strength, he 
is lord of strength, husband of 
strength. 

13. Indra becomes furious. 

14. Indra is god of life, of 
marriage, and a blessing to 
families. 

15. Indra in later times 
phallic. 

16. Indra guardian of horses, 
dwellings, and the fire on the 
hearth. 

17. Indra, healing-god, de- 
livers men especially from skin 
diseases and worms in the 
body. 

18. Indra, giver of plants. 
Many plants called after Indra 
and his thunderbolt. Indra 
gives food. 

19. Indra brings light to 
the sky. 



20. Indra, storm-god. 

21. Indra, rain-god. 

2 2. Indra digs a path for the 



9. Thunder is Thunar's 
Bartcry. To him belongs also 
the Gjallar horn. 

10. Thunar is the driving- 
god, and there are traces of his 
having been drawn by light- 
ning horses. 

11. Thdrr when angry shakes 
his beard. 

12. Thdrr is the god of 
strength. His hammer and 
girdle increase his strength, 
he is the father of strength, the 
strong lord of the gods. 

1 3. Thdrr becomes furious. 

1 4. Thunar is god of life, of 
marriage, and a blessing to 
families. 

15. Thunar phallic. 

16. Thunar god of herds, 
guardian of the clan (husband 
of Sif), and of the land. 

1 7. Thunar, healing - god, 
heals skin diseases, drives 
worms = Elbe out of the body. 
His way of healing is the same 
as Indm's. 

18. Thimar causes growth 
of plants ; herbs and trees 
called after him. Thunar gives 
food. 

19. Thunar gives sunshine, 
fastens the shining stars to the 
sky as in the myths of Or- 
vandill and Thiassis. 

20. Thunar, storm-god. 

21. Thunar gives rain. 

23. Thunar changes the hea- 
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rivers, changes the heavenly 
milk into running rivera 

23* Indra makes the rivers 
fordable. 

24. Indra crosses the hea- 
venly ocean in a boat. 

25. Indra, god of treasures. 

26. Indra fights with de- 
mons in the East, is lord of 
the East. 

27. Indra's adversaries are 
one or more demons, sup- 
posed to reside in the cloud 
(as a mountain), to keep the 
rain captive, to carry off cows 
and women, to cover the sun 
and the light of the stars, to 
hide the gold, the treasure of 
the sun, or to bring back the 
shades of night. Such are 
the FisSJcsia, Druhyus, and the 
giant-like Eakshasas who are 
cannibals. At last they build 
the seven strongholds of 
autumn, and freeze the cloud 
during the seven winter 
months. Indra is the de- 
stroyer of the strongholds 
(puran-dara). Opposed to the 
gigantic E&kshasas are the 
dwarf-like Pawia These de- 
mons are voracious, and are 
killed sleeping by Indra. He 
fights them, lightning against 
lightning, pushes them with 
his foot into the fire of the 
storm, chains them, and frus- 
trates their tricks. They dwell 
behind the heavenly waters, 

VOL. II. 
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venly milk into rivulets and 
digs the bed for the rivers. 

23. Thunar wades through 
the waters (of the sky), Wato 
in the heroic traditions. 

24. Thdrr's navigation. 

25. Thunar, god of treasures. 

26. Thdrr's travels to the 
East. 

27. Thdrrs adversaries, the 
giants and black elbes, are old 
heaven-demons. The giants 
are called Jotnar, i e. eaters 
(Sk. atrin), and Thursar, the 
thirsty (because they swallow 
the rain-water). The Thursar 
originally (heavenly) water- 
sprites, their dwellings sur- 
rounded by (heavenly) waters. 
They steal (cloud) oxen and 
(water) women. They carry 
oflp and keep the treasure. As 
nebular beings they are cha- 
racterised by the possession of 
a golden ram, a golden fire, and 
similar valuables which are 
emblems of the lightning and 
lightning clouds. The thun- 
der^giant Thrymr carries oflF 
the water-woman Freyja; Thdrr 
adopts the form of the water- 
woman Freyja, in order to kill 
the giant. Thunar and the 
giants fight, lightning against 
lightning (Asmddr and Jotun- 
motlr). The giants hurl axes. 

The demons, in the form 
of mountains, keep the rain 
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and are the spirits of bad people 
deceased ; India assumes the 
form of the water-woman, in 
order to destroy the demon. 



38. Indra, bom of the 
waters (&ptya), dies or flees 
after his victory over the de- 
mons. As Trita he fights the 
serpent with seven tails. 

29. Indra, protector of men, 
is accompanied by heroes (per- 
sonifications of heavenly phe- 
nomena) on his expeditiona 

30. Indra, war-god, invoked 
by the clan in battle. 



31. Indra, young and old. 

32. Sudden appearance of 
Indra, when invoked. 



captive in the cloud and cover 
sun and moon. 

The giants as the demons of 
winter. The Jctun building 
master. Giantsbringtheshades 
of the nighi Thdrr frustrates 
the tricks of the giants. The 
giants as the spirits of the dead. 
Cannibalism in the Hymir 
myth. ThiassL Carrying off 
of Idun, the water-woman. 
Giants adopt animal forms. 
GeirrOdr as a storm -giant. 
Thdrr kills the giants when 
asleep. The physical meaning 
of the giants remains vague 
for a tima Dragons and evil 
dwarfe originally the same as 
the giants, and adversaries of 
Thunar. Etymological coinci- 
dences between Indian and Ger- 
man demons (Ahi=Agias(?), 
Hauhifift = Raugna, Atrin = 
Jctun ; dhvara=Zwerg(Kuhn), 
Druhyu = Draugar ). 

28. Thunar, bom of the 
waters, fights the seven-headed 
dragon, and after his victory 
is killed. 

39. Thunar, friend of men, 
has Thialfi, BOskva, and 6r- 
vandill (personification of the 
lightning) as his companions. 

30. Thunar, war-god, praised 
by the army when marching to 
the battle, arranged according 
to clans and families. 

31. Thdrr, young and old. 

32. Sudden appearance of 
ThOrr. 
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33. Sacrifice offered to Indra 33. Worship of Thunar on 
on mountains and in forests. mountains and in forests. 

34. Sacrificial posts sacred 34. Door-posts sacred to 
to Indra. Thunar. 

35. The cuckoo belongs to 35. The cuckoo sacred to 
Indra. Indra assumes the form Thunar. His symbol the chat- 
of a ram. The thunder of his tering ram, with gnashing 
jaws. jawa 

36. India, god of death, re- 36. Thunar, god of death, 
ceiyes the souls of the dead. receives the souls of the dead. 

This is a long list of coincidences, and though on 
several points Vedic scholars would probably demur 
to the meaning which Marmhardt has put on certain 
verses in the Rig-veda, still enough of his evidence 
will remain to show the general similarity between 
Indra in India, Thunar and Donar in Germany, and 
Th6rr in Iceland. 

And here we have an important lesson to learn. 
As Th6rr is a mere contraction of Thunar, these two 
gods were, of course, originally one god, worked out 
of the phenomena of nature once for all, and then 
modified according to the different character of the 
people of Germany and Scandinavia. We can also 
learn how wrong we should be if we supposed that 
Thunar represented nothing but thunder. He is 
the god of thunder, the agent behind the thunder. 
But he often represents the power that is manifested 
in the sky, in the rain, in the stormwind, nay, he 
becomes, as it were, the supreme deity, the guardian 
of man and beast, the defender of right, the 
punisher of wrong, the giver of life and the god of 
death. If these numerous coincidences occurred 
between Indra and some Polynesian deity, it would 
be difficult to decide whether they were due to 
universal psychological motives, or whether they 

Y 2 
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postulated a real community of language and 
thought between Hindus and Maoris. 

Importance of Names. 

Everything depends here on the names. Coinci- 
dences such as that of the hammer Mjolnir returning 
like a boomerang to the hand of the god, whether 
Indra or Thunar, would, no doubt, always be startling. 
But is it not equally startling as between the Aryas 
of India and of Norway ? Even in their case we 
might well hesitate before declaring that the myth 
of Mjolnir was invented but once, and at a time 
before the ancestors of these two Aryan branches 
were separated in speech and in locality. For, after 
all, the idea that the thunderbolt, though hurled 
from the sky to the earth, was always hurled again 
from the arm of Thunar, might have suggested the 
idea that it went back by itself, particularly if 
ethnologists could prove that weapons like the 
boomerang were known in India as well as in 
Norway. But now suppose that we found in 
Sanskrit a name for the thunderbolt corresponding 
to Mjolnir in Norse, would not the question be 
solved at once ? It should be remembered that a 
name is a work of art, and originally the work of an 
individual. If therefore the same name occurs in 
the south of India and in the north of Europe, there 
must have been an historical centre from which it 
started. In such a case we are dealing with 
historical facts, whatever their date, and not with 
mere psychological possibilities. 

And here we see the importance of the labours of 
the linguistic and, what is the same, the genealogical 
school. If the name of Indra occurred but once in 
German, or that of Thunar or Th6rr as a proper 
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name in Sanskrit, we should feel on tei*ra firma, as 
we do feel on teiTa firma when we deal with 
Dyaush-pitar and Jupiter, Ushas and Eos, the Harits 
and the Charitas, Eiinys and SaranyAi Small 
irregularities in these names would have to be 
tolerated as they are tolerated in the local and 
dialectic names of many a Greek god. But the fact 
would remain, not only that the Aryas, before their 
separation, had elaborated the names of these ancient 
Devajg, but that the different branches of the Aryan 
family had carried them away to their new homes, 
only modifying their pronunciation, each according 
to their own phonetic idiosyncrasies. 

This does not apply to the comparison of Indra 
and Thunar, and if mythologists should prefer to 
assign an independent origin to each, we could not 
silence them, even though it would be easy to show 
that the word for thunder, corresponding to Thunar, 
existed as noun and adjective in the undivided Aryan 
speech ^ Here we see once more the difference in 
the results which may be expected firom the 
Linguistic and the Analogical Schools of Comparative 
Mythology. With the evidence at present before 
us, all we can say is that the probabilities would be 
strongly in favour of supposing the myth of Indra 
and Thunar to have existed before the Aryan 
Separation, but that the possibility of their inde- 
pendent origin cannot well be denied. 

Indra in the Veda. 
It is certainly very curious that the name of 
Indra has left no traces in any of the other Aryan 
languages, not even in Zend. 

^ Sk. tanyatu and tanayitnu, thunder, Lat. tonitru, O. H. G. 
donar. 
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This very absence of the name of Indra from the 
lists of Aryan deities anywhere but in India ought 
to convey an important lesson to comparative 
mythologists, because it shows most clearly that 
what we call the original and common Aryan 
mythology had long been left behind by the Vedic 
generation, and that there had been ample time for 
the growth of new deities before we get a glimpse 
of the Vedic Pantheon. If we look upon the 
naming as the real biith of a deity, the birth of 
Indra, that is, the naming of Indra, must there- 
fore be referred to a time later than the Aryan 
Separation. 

I have always looked upon Indra as in the be- 
ginning the god of rain, his name being clearly 
derived from the same root which yielded indu, 
rain -drops. In India more than in any other 
country rain meant life, absence of rain, famine and 
the most terrible death. I cannot therefore follow 
Prof Oldenberg in his opinion that Indra has little 
to do with rain, and that his striking the parvata 
with the thunderbolt means that he thus called 
forth the great rivers of India from the Indian 
mountains. There is nothing in nature correspond- 
ing to this. Rivers do not gush out of rocks, even 
when they have been struck by lightning; their 
sources are mostly small and insignificant, and they 
do not in the least suggest the idea of a struggle 
between a god and a demon. When Indra strikes 
the parvata, parvata is the cloud, when he delivers 
the rivers, the rivers are the streams of rain which 
he has to conquer, and which are indeed, if we only 
think about it, the real rivers of the country of the 
Seven Rivers, often entirely dried up in summer 
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like the Sarasvatl and the DWshadvatl, and called 
back to life by the god of the rainy season. 

Indra,more than any other Vedic god, is a fighting- 
god, and fighting always either for rain or for light. 
Indra's hiurling the thunderbolt shows that he is 
the god of the thunderstorm, and a thunderstorm 
surely means rain. The Maruts, who are his com- 
panions in battle, are constantly praised for sending 
rain on the earth. The same is told of Indra also, 
Rv.X,50,3 : K^ apsii svlfsu urvdx&su paiiTnsye, 'Who 
are they who excite thee in thy power in the waters 
for their fields ? ' Hence we may translate in the 
preceding verse also, VWtr6 v4 ^psu abhf ^ra man- 
dase, ' Thou delightest over VWtra, over the waters.' 
In Rv. X, 49, 2, we read that the people of the sky, 
of the waters, and the earth have established Indra 
as god, and Kavandha or Kabandha, one of the 
demons whom Indra slew, meant originally, like 
ko5a, the barrel, i.e. the cloud. 

That the waters which Indra sets free are often 
meant for actual rivers is quite true, but this is so • 
because these rivers were in the eyes of the iZishis 
the very streams of rain rashing down from the 
sky. The rivers of the Panj4b might well be called 
the streams (sindhu) that came from the clouds as 
from mountains. Thus we read, Rv. VII, 21, 3 : — 

Tvdm Indra srdvitavaf apdA ka^, p4risthit4A ihinft 
5Ara pArvlfe 

Tvd,t v&vakre rathykA nd dh^n&^, r^^^nte vf^vA 
kritrimkni bhlsh^. 

' Thou, Indra, hast caused the many waters to 
flow which were hemmed in by Ahi ; they rolled 
down fix)m thee like cows yoked to a cart, all 
created things tremble from fear/ 
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In what sense could real rivers like the GangA 
and YamunS, be said to be hemmed in or kept 
captive by Ahi, if they had not been connected by 
the poets with water poured down from the clouds ? 
The very language, here applied to the rivers of rain, 
occurs in passages which clearly refer to real rivers, 
fed and kept alive by rain. Rivers in India often 
run dry, and disappear altogether, but they re- 
appear after the seajson of thunderstorms, the VarshA, 
or the rainy season, and all this was looked upon 
as the work of Indra. Hence we find that the rain 
waters are called sindhu, or streams where there 
can be no doubt that they are meant for rain, for 
it is said the sim had drawn them up to the 
clouds ; for instance, Rv. VII, 47, 4 : Y&h sfiryaA 
rasmlbhiA AtatSna, y^hyaA IndraA dradat g&tiim 
Armim, Te, sindhavaA (voc), * The waters which the 
sun attracted and for which Indra made a path, 
those streams, te sindhavaA,' &c. 

Even in a hymn such as III, 33, 6, which is clearly 
.addressed to real rivers, the rivers are introduced 
as saying : ' Indra holding the thunderbolt has dug 
us out, he struck down VWtra, who encompassed 
the rivers, the good-handed Savitn (sun) led us ; at 
his command we, the streams, are moving on/ 

And again in the next verse it is said that Indra 
. killed those who surrounded (the water), and that 
the waters (4pas), (here clearly meant for the rivers) 
wishing for a path, moved along. 

If then even with us the rivers which are dry in 
summer are swollen and flooded in the autumn, so 
that they cover miles of land as with a deluge, how 
much more was this the case with the mountain- 
streams of the Panj4b. Bergaigne (ii, p. 184) was 
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perfectly right that in the actual fight between 
Indra and VWtra, Indra was looked upon by the 
iZishis as the conqueror of Vritra, not as the direct 
giver or producer of rain, like Pargranya. For the 
same reason it is quite intelligible also that the 
verb vWsh, to pour down rain, should not be used of 
Indra. But Indra remained for all that, abgit, the 
conqueror of the water, it was he who broke open 
the stable of the cows, it was he who set the captive 
rivers free (IV, 19, 5). He was in fact, though 
indirectly, what his name declared, Indra, the 
moistener of the land. 

I have tried to prove in another place that Soma, 
so intimately connected with Indra, was in one of 
its acceptations, if not in its original sense, the rain 
(su = v-ct) ; and that there are passages in the Veda 
where Soma is not only compared, but is actually 
identified with rain, has been shown by Professor 
Oldenberg, p. 459, note. Thus we read, I, 32, 12 : 
AgajsJi g&h i^raya^ stra, s6mam, ' Thou, hero, hast 
conquered the cows, thou hast conquered the Soma,' 
which, in this and similar passages, I should venture 
to translate simply by rain. The preparation of 
the Soma-juice at the Soma-sacrifice seems often 
a conscious imitation of the process by which the 
rain was supposed to be poured down through the 
clouds ; nay. Soma is actually called Vntrahan, and 
implored to send rain from heaven ^ 

But though Indra under this name was a more 
recent and peculiarly Indian god, the possibility is 

^ This has been fully worked out by Hillebrandt, in his 
Yedische Mythologie, 1891 ; see also Oldenberg, Beligion des 
Veda, p. 459 ; Bergaigne, Beligion Y^que, i, p. 214 seq. 
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by no means excluded that some of the myths told 
of Indra were of earlier date, that they were told 
originally of some other god manifested in the sky 
and the storm, such as Dyaus, or Par^anya, and 
that they gathered afterwards round this new name. 
We have only to accept Indra in the Veda as the 
conqueror of water (abgrit), and everything else that 
is told of him can easily be accoimted for as springing 
from this original character. 

Andra. 

If , as is now supposed, Andra in the Avesta was 
not meant for Indra, we should have to look upon 
Indra as later even than the separation of the 
Aryas of India and Persia, but the occurrence of 
Verethraghna as the genius of victory makes us 
hesitate. Verethraghna presupposes VWtrahan, a 
constant epithet of Indra in the Veda. Indra's 
chief duty was, as we saw, to kill VWtra, i. e. the 
coverer, a demon who keeps the rain imprisoned 
in the cloud, and at the same time keeps the light 
of the day captive. Hence Vritra in later Sans- 
krit came to be a name for cloud, as well as for 
enemy in general. It is important to remark that 
though VWtra, as a demon, is not mentioned in the 
Avesta, yet verethraghna, meaning literally, VWtra- 
killing, could not have assumed the meaning which 
it has in the Avesta, viz. victorious, except for the 
antecedents which we can see in the Veda. But 
for the victory of Indra over VWtra, darkness or 
clouds, as celebrated in the Veda, vWtraghna could 
never have assumed the meaning of victorious, so 
that we must admit a knowledge of the demon 
VWtra> and of his destroyer, though not yet imder 
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the name of Indra, in the background of Avestic 
mythology also. We must remember that in the 
Veda it is not only Indra, but Agni also, Soma, the 
Asvins and the host of the Maruts who are called 
vWtrahan, or VWtra-killing, demon -killing. This 
is all the more important, because it justifies the 
occurrence of VWtra as ""Opdpos in Greek mythology, 
and of Azhi = Ahi in the Avesta. 

Indra, an Agent. 

It should be remembered that the name of Indra 
expresses by its very form an agent, and not a visible 
object of nature. We saw before that all mytho- 
logical names expressed originally agents, that even 
Dyaus was a name of the sky as an active power, 
before it was used as a name of the objective sky, 
that Ushas was not simply the red light of the 
morning, but the agent who brought the light, and 
was active in that light, nay that even Agni, before 
it became the recognised name of the material fire, 
meant the swift mover. Still, there is this difference 
that Indra, being fi:om the first conceived as the 
causer of rain, was never identified with any 
physical object, whether rain or cloud, or light or 
sky, but at once grew into a dramatic character, 
a hero, a conqueror, a supreme ruler. 

Indra Supreme. 

In that capacity Indra came naturally into com- 
petition with other gods, such as Dyaus and Varuna, 
and even Agni. Though called the son of Dyaus, 
Indra is actually praised for having excelled, and in 
the end replaced his father \ 

' Science of Language, vol. ii, p. 543. 
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As to Varuna, he held his own in the thoughts of 
his worshippers, but some rivalry between the two 
must have been recognised, as there is actually in 
the Rig-veda a dialogue between Indra and Varuria, 
in which each asserts his supremacy, Varuna 
trusting more, as it would seem, in his long-estab- 
lished character, Indra in the works which he had 
performed. This change in the supremacy is clearly 
alluded to in a hymn of the tenth Manciala, 1 24, 4, 
' Many years I sacrificed here ; choosing Indra, 
I leave the father (Dyaus ?). Agni, Soma, VaruTia, 
these go ; the kingship turns, I approach and 
cherish this' (i.e. Indra). Agni also was praised for 
performing the very acts in which Indra displayed 
his prowess, and it would be easy to collect passages 
in which every one of these gods, Dyaus, Varuna, 
Agni, and Indra, was praised as supreme. Here 
we see once more this peculiar stage of thought, 
which seems to us almost inconceivable, but which 
is of the greatest importance for a proper under- 
standing of the development of the religion of 
India, and for which I suggested the name of 
Henotheism, not as if it were a necessary phase in 
the growth of all religious thought, which few would 
admit even in the case of Fetishism or Totemism, 
but simply as a convenient comprehensive title for 
actual facts which are familiar to every Vedic 

scholar. 

Vntra, Ahi. 

The enemy who is slain by Indra, whether he is 
called Vritra or Ahi (serpent), was probably as old 
as, if not older, than Indra. VWtra is called, I, 32, 
4, prathamagr^s ahln^m, the firstborn of sei-pents, 
and his mother also is called Ahi and D&nu, Rv. I, 
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32, 9. Hence though Indra's name is absent from 
other Aryan mythologies, we can quite understand 
that that of VWtra should appear as Orthros. Ahi, 
also the serpent, originally the throttler, the enemy 
of the bright gods and of all that is bright in 
nature, occurs under various forms in other Aryan 
mythologies. In the Avesta he is mentioned as 
Azhi, particularly as Azhi dah^ka (ZohSJk). In 
Greek Echis and Ophis would both correspond to 
Ahi, and we find Echi-dna as the name of a monster, 
the daughter of Tartaros and G6 (or of ChrysAor 
and Kallirrhoe), the wife of Typhon, and the mother 
of Chimaira, of Orthros, the dragon in Kolchis, of 
the Sphinx, Kerberos, Skylla, Gorgon, and other 
horrible creatui'es. She was killed by Argos 
Panoptes, while Typhon, Typhoon, or Typh6eus was 
slain by Zeus^ There is another derivative, 
Echlon, the name of one of the Gigantes who 
fought against Zeus. Ophis, serpent, has not 
assumed mythological independence in Greece, but 
Ophion is again the name of one of the Titans 
and one of the Gigantes. The same being appears 
in Greece under such names as Drakon, dragon, or 
Python, the son of Gaia, whom Apollon killed at 
Delphoi. The name of Pyth-on seems connected 
with TTvdfiTJVy bottom, Sk. budhna for budhma. The 
root of 7rvd(ov was *bhudh, in Greek irvdy and this 
with the sufl&x cdv gave wvdcov. This name has 
nothing to do with nvdo), to rot, but with Trvd-fnjvy 

^ There is some confusion between these names, Typh&on 
being sometimes repi'esented as the son of Typhdeus. The 
general idea, however, which they expressed in the eyes of the 
Greeks, was the same, that of violent storms darkening the sky, 
also of volcanoes vomiting fire. 
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the lowest bottom, or, as we should say, the bottom- 
less pit, possibly the abyss of the sea, from which in 
the Veda another demon, Ahir budhnyaA, derived 
his name, a kind of ^E^ts Truddvios. The fates of 
Ahi in Teutonic mythology have been traced by 
Mannhardt in such demons as Agl and Oegir, nay 
in Uoki, in Ecke, and in the faithful Eckart of 
mediaeval epic poetry ^. All these evil powers 
were powers of darkness, whether of the night or of 
the black storm-clouds, and Indra, their bom and 
sworn enemy, developed thus natm^aJly the character 
of a fighting and victorious god. 

DAsas. 

Nothing was more intelligible, therefore, than that 
the people of the Vedic age in their conflict with 
the black inhabitants of the country should have 
invoked Indra's help. That these enemies or D4sas 
were originally meant for the black native races of 
the country whom the Aryas had to subdue, I tried 
to prove in my Letter to Bunsen in 1856 ^. And as 
the life of the gods is always the reflection of the 
life of man, it was but natural that the enemies of 
the gods also should be represented as D4sas. As 
the Aryas in their conflict with the real Dsisas were 
chiefly fighting for cows and such like booty, being 
goshu-yudh, fighting among or for cows, the gods 
also were naturally represented in the same way, as 
fighting for cows, or as trying to rescue stolen cattle. 
It might also have happened that some of the women 

* Mannhardt, Germ. Mythen, p. 93. 

' They are called mtiradeya, apavrata, anindra, annA:^ ^i^a- 
deva, an&s, kravy&d, am&nusha, tvaA; krishn^, &c On modem 
names of aboriginal inhabitants, see Eittel, Sacrifice, p. 16. 
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of the Aryas had been carried off, and had actually 
become the wives of the Dd.sas (dftsapatnl) ; and as 
these were rescued by the Aryas, Indra also was 
invoked to rescue the waters that were kept captive, 
ahi-gop4A, guarded by Ahi, as d^apatnlA, or wives of 
the D&sa ^ We must try to enter into this narrow 
circle of the thoughts of the Vedic Aryas if we want 
to understand their poetry. When they saw the 
dark night suddenly opened by the light, their 
nearest thought was their own dark stable, often 
a mere cave, which was shut during the night and 
opened again in the morning. If that conception 
had once been transferred to the dark night as 
illumined in the morning, what stepped out of 
this stable, the bright beams of the morning, could 
only be to them the cows, the red cows. It was 
thus that the dawn became to them naturally the 
red cow, or the mother of the cows. There were 
thus three kinds of cows, the real cows, the cows in 
the dark cloud (rain = milk), and the cows stepping 
forth from the dark stable of the night (the rays of 
the morning). These three are not always easy to 
distinguish in the Veda, nay, while we naturally try 
to distinguish between them, the poets themselves 
seem to delight in mixing them up. In the passage 
quoted above we saw how the captive waters were 
compared to cows that had been stolen by Pani, but 
what is once compared in the Veda is soon identified. 
As to the Dawn, she is not only compared to a cow, 
she is called the cow straight out \ Thus when we 

^ Ev. I, 32, II : D&s&patnlA &higop&^ atish^Aan nfruddh&A 
apa^ panf n& iva f^y&h, Apam bflam dpihitam y&t asit vntr^m 
^aghanyan dpa t4t vav&ra. 

• Science of Language, vol. ii, p. 583. 
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read, Rv. 1, 97, 2, * These dawns have made a light, 
on the eastern half of the sky, they brighten their 
splendour, the bright cows approach, the mothers,' 
the cows, givaJi, can only be the dawns themselves, 
the plural of dawn being constantly in the Veda 
used where we should use the singular. In Rv. I, 
93, 4, we read that 'Agnishomau deprived Pani of 
his cows and found light for many/ Here again the 
cows are the dawns kept by Pani in the dark stable 
or cave of the night, discovered by Saramsl, and 
delivered every morning by the gods of light. 

We read in Bv. I, 62, 3, that Brihaspati split the 
rock and found the cows. 

Of Indra it is said, II, 19, 3, that he produced the 
sun and found the cows ; of Brthaspati, II, 24, 3, 
that he drove out the cows, that he split the cave 
by his word, that he hid the darkness, and lighted 
up the sky. What can be clearer? The Maruts 
also, II, 34, I, are said to uncover the cows, and 
Agni, V, 14, 4, is praised for killing the fiends, for 
having overcome darkness by light, and having 
found the cows, water, and the sun. 

In all these passages we find no iva or na, which 
would indicate that the word cow was used meta- 
phorically. The dawns or days, as they proceed 
from the dark stable or are rescued from evil 
spirits, are spoken of directly as the cows. If they 
are spoken of in the plural, we find the same in the 
case of the dawn (ushas), who is often conceived as 
many, as in II, 28, 2, up^yane ushds^m g6matin4m, 
'at the approach of the dawns with their cows.' 
From that it required but a small step to speak of 
the one Dawn as the mother of the cows, IV, 52, 2, 
mktSi givim. 
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Kuhn thought that these cows should be under- 
stood as the red clouds of the morning. But clouds 
are not always present at sunrise, nor can it well be 
said that they are carried off and kept in prison 
diu:ing the night by the powers of darkness. 

But what is important and settles the point is the 
fact that these cows or oxen of the dawn or of the 
rising sun occur in other mythologies also and are 
there clearly meant for days. They are numbered 
as 1 2 X 30, that is the thirty days of the twelve 
lunar months. If Hfilios has 350 oxen and 350 
sheep, that can only refer to the days and to the 
nights of the year, and would prove the knowledge 
of a year of 350 days before the Aryan Separation. 

When in German mythology we read of the 700 
gold rings of Wieland, the smith, we cannot but 
recognise in that number also the 700 days and 
nights of the year. In the Veda* we find the 
nimiber 720 instead of 700, when we read, Rv. 1, 164, 
II, 'The twelve-spoked wheel of Bits, rolls round 
the sky, never to decay, the 720 paired sons have 
approached.' It is clear therefore that the cows of 
the morning are really the 350 dawns of the year, 
each day representing one cow, while Dawn in the 
abstract or as a goddess may be represented as the 
mother of all the cows. The cows or oxen of Hdlios 
thus receive their backgi'ound from the Veda, but 
what is told of them by Homer is by no means clear. 
When it is said that the companions of Odysseus 
consumed the oxen of Helios, and that they thus 
forfeited their return home, we can hardly take this 
in the modem sense of consuming or wasting their 

^ Kuhn, 1. c, p. 140. 
VOL. II. Z 
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days, though it may be difficult to assign any other 
definite meaning to it. Equally puzzling is the fable 
alluded to in the Homeric hymn that Hermes stole the 
oxen of ApoUon and killed two of them. The number 
of ApoUon s oxen is given as fifty ^ which looks like 
the number of weeks in the lunar year, but why 
Hermes should be represented as carrying off the 
whole herd and then killing two, is difficult to guess, 
unless we refer it to the two additional months in 
a cycle of four years. We must here keep to the 
general fact that the cows or oxen of the dawn or 
the morning represent the bright days or the bright 
suns stepping forth from the stable of the night, 
that these cows come from the East but disappear 
in the West, carried off by the powers of darkness, 
the enemies of the bright gods. Beyond that we 
cannot go, and must make allowance for the free 
fancy of ancient bards and story-tellers. 

Conquest of Cows. 

The next idea seems to have been that these cows 
or 350 days had each year to be reconquered whether 
by a god or by a hero, who alone was able to perform 
this difficult task, and who, when he had performed 
it, under every possible difficulty, grew gradually 
into a character such as we see Indra in India, 
Hdrakles in Greece, or Siegfried in Germany. This 
very simple tale of bringing back the days or suns, 
or the lost cows, has been told again and again 
under ever varying forms, and has supplied one of the 
most popular themes of Aryan mythology. In the 
Veda we still see this fight in its simplest form, it is 

^ Others give the number as 100 cows, twelve oxen, and one 
bulL The number of 1 1 2 would represent sixteen weeks. 
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occasionally no more than a description of nature. 
The light drives away the night, the sun appears, 
the sun sets, but these set or vanished suns are not 
lost for ever. They are kept captive somewhere, 
and they have to be liberated and brought back by 
some god or hero, such as Indra in India, Zeus, 
ApoUon, or Hfirakles in Greece. One of the best 
known of these stories is that of Hdrakles travelling 
to Erytheia ^ an island in the extreme West, where 
Gdryones kept the oxen. G^ryones, possibly vorax, 
a giant with three bodies (r/otcrcoftaro?, tricorpor), 
possessed red oxen guarded by Eurytion, and by 
the dog Orthros, here called Sticc^aXo?, two-headed. 
Gfiryones, Eurytion, and Orthros we know already 
as belonging to the same ill-omened kith and kin. 
Hfirakles kills Orthros and Eurytion ; G^ryones, 
informed by Menoitios of what had happened, pur- 
sued Hdrakles, but was likewise killed by him. 
Then HSrakles travelled home in a golden boat 
given him by H6lios, and after many adventures 
brought the oxen to Eurystheus, who sacrificed them 
to H^re. The Greeks seem to have delighted in 
filling this mythic frame with all the knowledge 
they possessed or gradually acquired of any distant 
country that H^rakles might or might not have 
visited with his drove of oxen. In these stories we 
cannot expect much of real mythology, but we can 
easily recognise the old and ever recurrent theme, 
the fight for cows or for the patnls, the wives, and 
the old Vedic fighting-god Indra, whether repeated 
as Hfirakles or as Perseus (Andromeda), Bellerophon, 
Jd^on, &c. 

* Erytheia stands for Eurytheia, uru for varu. ipvrrjp for 
varuta. 

Z 2 
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Caous and Hercules. 

One of the best known, but at the same time most 
troublesome myths referring to the recovery of cows 
is that of Cacus and Hercules. It has been treated 
in a masterly manner by Professor Breal\ whose 
essay contains all the information for enabling us to 
form a correct judgment. First of all, the name of 
Hercules has nothing in common with H^rakles, as 
little as we can recognise H6re in the Latin hera. 
The initial h is suflBcient to show this. There was, 
no doubt, an old Italian deity Herculus, called 
rusticus, domesticus, agrestis, probably, like Terminus 
or Horta, the protector of property, but again uncon- 
nected, for the same reason, with Herceus = 'E/okcio^. 

The Romans, before they became acquainted with 
Hfiiukles and with Greek mythology in general, had 
probably a local tale that one of their gods had 
a fight with Cacus, a cattle-thief, killed him, and 
recovered the oxen. This is the old Aryan tradition 
taken straight to Italy, without passing through 
Greece. This tale must have been very popular at 
Rome, for it was commemorated there, not only by 
the forum boarium, the cattle-market, but by the 
Porta trigemina, by the steps of Cacus, by the Via 
triumphalis, by the Ara maxima, and by another 
altar to Jupiter Inventor. The most solemn sacri- 
fices were performed there every tenth day, and again 
once in the year with the greatest solemnity. But 
who was the god that was celebrated ? It could not 
have been Hdrakles, because he was a Greek god, 
and did not become known at Rome much before 

* Hercule et Cacus, 1863. 
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355 P'^'C.^ Nor could it have been the Italian 
Herculus, because he never was a fighting-god. 
Prof. Br^al seems to me to have proved that it was 
the old Italian god Sancui^ Recaranus. Sancus was 
actually called the conqueror of the robber, and 
Festus says in so many words that Sancus and Her- 
cules are the same name. This may have been so 
in later times, but originally the two were clearly 
distinct, and Sancus only was the fighting-god, also 
called Semo Dius Fidius. In his capacity of con- 
queror or reconqueror of the cows he was also called 
Recaranus, for which Varro gives Garanus (wrongly 
explained by Grassmann as creator). All these 
names vanished more and more from the memory 
of the Romans, and when they became acquainted 
with a very similar story told of H^rakles which 
they had heard told of Recaranus, Garanus, or 
Sancus, they at once assigned it to the Greek hero, 
only rendering his name H^rakles by a name very 
similar in sound and more familiar to them, viz. 
Herculus and Hercules. They did exactly the same 
when they recognised Persephone in their own 
Proserpina, Semele in Stimula, Mnemosyne in 
Moneta, The story has become complete when it 
is told us by Virgil, Ovid and others who were 
acquainted both with Greek and Roman mythology. 
Hercules, we are told, after defeating GSryon, arrived 
with his herd in Italy near the Tiber. While his 
oxen were grazing, a robber called Cacus, a three- 
headed (r/)tKc^aXo5), fire-vomiting monster, a son of 
Vulcanus, carried them off and hid them in a cave. 
In order that the footmarks might not betray them, 

^ Livy, v, 13. 
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he dragged them in backwards. But the cows began 
to low, Hercules opened the cave and the cows as 
well as all the treasures of Cacus came to light. 
After Hercules had killed the giant, he erected the 
altar to Jupiter Inventor. So far the origin and 
the later complicated development of the myth have 
been perfectly well explained by Prof Br^al. 

It still remains to examine the name of C4cus. 
It has generally been taken for the Greek icafco^, 
evil, as if in opposition to ev-ander, good man. But 
the quantity is against it. We have also by the 
side of Cacus the name Kctfcto^ S and there is a son 
of Vulcanus called Caeculus, who was represented at 
Praeneste as a robber vomiting fire. Cacus, there- 
fore, seems to represent an original Caecus (like 
Satumus for Saetumus), and to have meant blind or 
blinding, as Typhon was connected with Tv<f>K6^, 
blind, dark, and Tv(f}o^, smoke *. 

In this way we can compare, and we can separate. 
The story of HSrakles and G^ryones is the Greek, 
that of Sancus and Cacus the Latin, that of Indra 
and Ahi the Vedic version of the common Aryan 
fighting myth. Hfirakles is a native of Greece, he 
is a stranger in Italy, though naturalised there at 
a later time. Behind all these, there is the simple 
Aryan myth, that the suns that have set, i. e. the 
cows that have been carried ofl^, have been rescued, 
have been brought back by some luminous agent, 
stronger than all the powers of darkness, stronger 
than man, and therefore superhuman, if not divine. 
If now we were to say that Hdrakles or Sancus or 

' Diod. Sic. iv, 21. 

^ Grassmann's identification of Cacus with the Vedic 5&ka, 
strong, would give us too abstract a name. 
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Perseus, or Jason was the Indra of the Veda, we 
should be talking at random. Every one of these 
heroes has grown up by himself, what they share in 
common is simply the old Aryan background of the 
fight between night and day, darkness and light, 
of spring also, it may be, and winter. Such a myth 
might have grown up anywhere, and has grown up 
in many places. Even the story of the cows being 
dragged into the cave backward, so that the marks 
of their hoofs might not betray them, exists in other 
countries. But how does that help us? What is 
important to us for an understanding of the myth 
is that there are names and other ingredients in our 
myth to show that the Aryas had not yet separated 
when the object of the fight was defined as cows or 
treasure, and when a number of names were fixed 
both for the victorious hero and for the defeated 
enemy. H^rakles is Greek, Herculus Latin, Ahi 
and Azhi were Indo-Iranian, but Ahi and Echidna, 
VWtra and Orthros must have been named before 
the Aryan Separation, that is, before the North- 
western and the South-Eastern branches of the 
Aryan family had become finally separated. 

Indra, TTshaB, &o. 

We have now to consider Indra in his second 
capacity, not as the enemy of the dark night and 
the dark cloud, but as in contact and in conflict 
with the bright gods or Devas, more particularly 
with the Dawn. The Dawn is the daughter of 
Dyaus, and from one point of view, Indra may be 
called her brother. But if we accept Indra as 
di'iving away the dark night and as opening the 
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gate for the cow or the cows, we have likewise to 
accept him as for a time following the Dawn, and, 
as the day advances, as driving her away or destroy- 
ing her. This is clearly expressed in such passages 
as Rv. IV, 30, 8 : ' That strong and manly deed thou 
hast wrought, O Indra, that thou hast slain a woman 
difficult to slay, the daughter of Dyaus.' 

*Thou, Indra, who art great, hast crushed the 
daughter of Dyaus, Ushas, who wished to be great. 
Ushas went away from her crushed chariot, fearing 
that the bull might strike her^.' *Her chariot lay 
in the Vipsi^ (river) broken to pieces ; she herself 
went far away.' 

In this and other passages we may discover the 
first traces of the god of light following the Dawn, 
possibly as assaulting her and causing her to fly. 
In a simpler way we saw that it was said, Rv. I, 
115, 2, that SArya, the sun, follows the Dawn, as 
a man follows a woman, and lastly we read, Rv. X, 
189, that 'the Dawn comes near the strong one 
(mahisha),' and ' that she expires as soon as he begins 
to breathe, and the mighty one irradiates the sky 2;' 
that is, as soon as the sun draws his first breath 
every day, the Dawn draws her last, or dies in the 
embraces of the sun. No one, I think, can read 
these passages without being reminded of Daphne, 
followed by Phoibos or ApoUon, fleeing before them 
and vanishing or being changed into laurel as soon 
as the solar god touches her \ That the mere name 



* Chips, iv, 99. * Chips, iv, 293. 

' More of these Dawn-stories have been treated by me in 
Chips, iv, 293, 566, 571, and Science of Language, ii, chapter 
xiL 
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of Daphne can be equated with that of the Vedic 
Ahand,, Dawn, I hope I have established in the 
chapter on Phonetics (p. 403). 

Indra, as Deliverer of Women. 

We have so far followed the postulated being 
that was called Indra in the Veda, H^rakles and 
other names in Greece, in his various characters, 
(i) as opening the stables of the Dawn in the East, 
to bring out her flock of days, (2) as fighting against 
the demons of the night who had carried them off 
to the West, (3) as following the Dawn for a while, 
trying to take possession of her, threatening violence 
to her, and losing her in the end. 

We have to look now for traces of one more 
achievement of Indra often described in the Veda, 
that of delivering the rain-waters, conceived as 
women, who had been carried off and kept prisoners 
by the D4sas. We saw that these D4sas were meant 
for the VWtras and Ahis who kept the rain-water 
or the rivers imprisoned in the clouds or mountains. 
When in prison these women were called d&sapatnl 
(slave- wives, or, as others propose, having slaves for 
their lords) ; when free, they go by the name of 
devapatnl (god-wives). As Devapatnls, they weave 
a song for Indra, when he is going to kill Ahi (Rv. 
I, 61, 8). Their later names are given in Rv. V, 46, 8, 
as Indr^nl, Agn^yi, Asvinl, Rodasl, Varu7i4nl, &c. 

On the contrary, when Indra and Agni shake the 
ninety strongholds (III, 34, i), which are said to hold 
the D^apatnls as prisoners, when Indra has split 
the stone with the lightning, and opened the cave, 
he is said to have rescued the waters, the D&sa- 
patnls. In VIII, 96, 18, we read that Indra, when 
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he had killed the VWtras, let loose the hemmed-in 
Sindhus, and conquered the waters, the D4sapatiils. 
Aryapatnl also is used in the sense of devapatnt as 
in Rv. VII, 6, 5, jih arydpatniA ushdsa^ Z:ak^ra, 
where Agni, a more appropriate deliverer of the 
Dawn than even Indra, is said to have made the 
Dawns once more wives of the Aryas, thus showing 
the close connection, or rather confusion in the 
minds of the iJishis of the imprisoned Dawns with 
the imprisoned streams. In Rv. X, 43, 8, almost 
the same words are used of Indra, who is said to 
have made the waters wives of the Aryas, ydA aryd- 
patniA iikrinot imSh apdA. 

Hdrakles and his Heroines. 

The question now arises whether in the names of 
the women set free by H^rakles and similar heroes 
in Greece we can still discover some faint traces of 
the names applicable to the Dawn as occurring in 
the Veda. We easily find among the wives of 
Hdrakles significant names, such as Auge (sunlight), 
Xanthis (yellow), Chrysdis (golden), lole (violet), 
Aglaia (resplendent), and !]fc6ne, which cannot be 
separated from Eos, dawn. There are besides, Pro- 
kris, dew (tt/ow^, Panope, all-seeing, and a number 
of names beginning with evpv, wide, an epithet 
much cherished with reference to the wide-spread- 
ing dawn, such as Eurybia, Euryke (urillM)^ Eury- 
pyle, Eurytele, &c. 

Are all these names, particularly those beginning 
with Eury, to be ascribed to accident ? We saw 

* See Chips, iv, 107, 570. 
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how the Dawn waa represented in the Veda as rich 
in horses, nay as herself a horse, as rich in cows, 
nay as herself a cow. Is it not strange then to find 
among the wives of H^rakles not only Hippos, but 
Nlkippe, Klytippe, Pyrippe,Lysippe, Hippokrate,&c. ? 

Of cows there are fewer traces in the names of 
the wives of H^rakles, unless we take Euboia in 
the sense of rich in cows (gomatl). In the case of 
Thdseus, when acting the same part as H^rakles, 
we find Phaidra, the brilliant, as his wife, and she 
was the sister of Aria-dne (Aria-gne). 

After all this, the question arises whether we are 
not justified in seeing in D^ianeira, who was cairied 
off by Nessos, a similar name, a name that in Sans- 
krit might be represented as D^ya-narl, meaning 
D4sa-patnl, a woman, i. e. the Dawn, that has been 
carried off by a D&sa, and not, as the Greeks thought, 
a name referring to the legend of the death of H^ra- 
kles. If so, we should see once more how besides 
the common background of Aryan mythology, there 
are here and there small survivals firom a secondary 
stage also, such as the peculiar nomenclature of 
devapatnl and d^patnl, applied to the Dawn and 
to the streams of rain, according as they are in the 
power of the devas, the bright gods, or the D^as, 
the demons of darkness. I know, of course, that 
modem Euhemerists will laugh at all this, and con- 
sider it labour lost, for why, they ask, should we 
not accept facts as facts ? Why should not a prince 
of Argos called Hfirakles have had a wife called 
D^ianeira, and friends such as lole (violet), Xanthis 
(yellow), Chrys^is (golden), ;fc6ne (dawn-like); and 
if the son of D^ianeira is called Hyllos (s6rya), i. e. 
sunlike, the son of Eurypyle, Leukippos (white 
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horse), the son of Toxikrate, Lykios (luminous), is 
not the world fiill of such accidents ? I confess that 
I feel quite unable to argue against this, and I doubt 
whether any other student of mythology would even 
enter on such a controversy. Whoever is accus- 
tomed to the language of mythology, knows what 
such names mean, he expects them, and he finds 
them exactly as he expects them. The mere looker- 
on, if he sees a number of flints, some carefully 
shaped, others roughly shaped, others not shaped 
at all, but simply crushed by pressure, will often 
ask how it is possible to distinguish natural firom 
artificial flints ; and when the geologist shows him 
the small bulge in the artificial flint caused by 
repeated blows of the workman, he will hardly 
appreciate this fact, so pregnant with enormous 
consequences, or accept so faint a sign as proving 
what in the eyes of the expert it does prove. It 
is the same in mythology. The occurrence of a few 
names with a clear intention is enough to convince 
the true student that he is exploring a mythological 
stratum, and not a Directory of the ancient towns 
of Argos and Mykenai, while to the outsider all 
this is mere nebulous fancy. 

Dawn. Fors. 

Having had to follow the Dawn in her various rela- 
tions to Indra as the god of light, it may not be out 
of place to add a few words on the same goddess, as 
she appears in her relation to mankind. We can well 
understand that everything said of her in the Vedic 
hymns should be to her praise, for she is welcome 
to all except, as we saw, to evil-doers, whom in the 
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shape of SaranyA, Erinys, or the earliest Dawn, she 
finds out ^ and brings to light and punishment. We 
saw before how Ushas, the Dawn, the mother of the 
cows, the leader of the days *, opens the darkness, 
the stable of the cows, the gates of the rock, and 
how the cows come forth, bringing light and glad- 
ness to the whole world. But in her more personal 
character Ushas, the daughter of Dyaus, the sister 
of Varuna and Bhaga, the wife of Siirya (VII, 75, 5), 
appears as a beautiful woman, dancing and smiling, 
waking men to do their work, giving them per- 
ception and vigour. She is supposed to be rich 
in golden treasure, and to show her riches to her 
worshippers (I, 113, 4), nay to lighten up the whole 
world with the eye of the sun (I, T13, 9). She is 
in fact rich in gifts, a real Fortuna, and far more 
than a mere Tyche, or chance. The Romans, of 
course, accepted Fors and Fortuna, as one who 
brings (ferre), though a moment s reflection would 
have shown them that ferre means auferre quite as 
much as afferre, so that even fdr and <^{up, thief, 
have been traced back to it (K. Z., xxxi, p. 462). 
If Fors in the sense of luck had been derived from 
ferre, she would be one of those abstract goddesses, 
familiar to us in Roman mythology, such as Cuba, 
Cunina, Rumina \ Statana, or again, Vii'tus, Victoria, 
Pudicitia, &c. But if we examine these Roman 
goddesses or genii more carefully, we shall find that 

^ Ev. YII, 75, I : Apa druhd^ t&m&h kvah d^ushfam, ^ She 
revealed the unlovely darkness of the enemy.' 

• Ev. VII, 77,2: G4v&m m&ta, netrt 4hnam, * Mother of the 
cows, leader of da3rs.' 

' Guninaepropter cunas, Buminae propter rumami id est prisco 
vocabulo mammam. Yarro apud Nonium, p. 167. (See p. 1 5 1 . ) 
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many, though not all of them, were originally epi- 
thets grafted on more substantial deities. Augustinus 
(vii, 1 1) tells us that Ruminus was a name of Jupiter ; 
why should not Rimiina have been a name of Juno 
or even of Venus, with whom Juno shares other 
epithets in common, such as Victrix, Genetrix, Post- 
vota? Fors also has such epithets as Genetrix, Vic- 
trix, Postvota, Muliebris, Mascula, and Primigenia, 
and has therefore a right to be considered as a 
substantial deity, quite as substantial as Juno or 
Venus, and different from such unsubstantial con- 
cepts as Ossifraga, Statana,Vaticanus, or Fabulinus. 

These smaller gods and goddesses, if indeed they 
can be called by that name, and not rather spirits, 
genii or haltias, seem to be a distinguishing element 
of Roman mythology, but they existed in other 
mythologies also, though they have not been so 
fully preserved to us as those of the Romans. They 
deserve a special study as throwing light on one of 
the many sources of mythology, but they should all 
the more carefully be kept distinct from the class of 
Devas or Dii majonmi gentium who represent another 
stratum of mythological thought. The question of 
priority is useless, for we have no means of answer- 
ing it, and mere assertions would only do mischief 
These smaller gods and goddesses were probably 
most cherished by the smaller people. It is doubtftJ 
whether they ever possessed temples or were repre- 
sented by statues, but like the Lares, they probably 
were far better known among the servants and in 
the nurseries than Mars and Minerva. 

If now we examine the nature of Fors more closely 
we shall find that she certainly was not a mere 
epithet, nor a mere haltia, but one of the oldest 
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goddesses worshipped in Italy, a being of flesh and 
blood, not a mere abstraction, a fairy or bogie. 

It has been doubted whether Ushas, the Dawn, 
was conceived in the Veda as a kind of Fortuna, 
but the passages quoted above are sufficient to show 
that she was supposed to possess treasures, and that 
these treasures were meant for her worshippers (Rv. 
IV, 51, 7; VII, 41, 2). This character of Ushas 
became still more prominent in the later literature, 
as we may see, for instance, in the Adbhuta-brah- 
maria» ^ of the S^a-veda. There we read (^ loi) : — 

If the Dawn (ushast) does not rise^ let him sacrifice ; 
May the beauty of the ordering Dawn rise up, 
May the pale traveller make up his bundle and go! 
May the wise Dawn who brings the manifold seasons, 
Order what is to come to me! 

Can we find a clearer Fortuna rising from the 
light of the Dawn ? Can we have a better Fortuna 
than a Dawn who is rich in treasures, and who orders 
all that is to come to her worshippers ? These facts 
at all events should not be doubted, but gratefully 
accepted as a thread to guide us through the labyrinth 
of mythology. 

To those who think that the Romans must be the 
best judges of their gods, the popular idea that Fors 
is Dea quae fert, would no doubt carry great weight. 
We might even refer to the German *Was sich 
zutragt,' now called Zufall, in Icelandic at-burdr. 
But scholars who are aware of the etymological 
crudities of which both Greeks and Romans were 
guilty in their etymological explanations of the names 
of the gods, will no longer allow themselves to be 
influenced by Roman folk-etymologies. They will 

^ See Weber, Omina und Portenta, p, 364. 
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rather look to the old worship and the old customs 
which surrounded the myth of Fortuna. Now this 
goddess Fortuna was worshipped at Praeneste, not 
like a shadowy Rumina, but like Ushas as Divo 
duhitd,, the daughter of Jupiter, though at the same 
time as holding Jupiter and Juno on her lap and 
giving the breast to young Jupiter. This very in- 
congruity at once tells that we are moving in ancient 
mythology, and reminds us of the Dawn who in the 
Veda is called not only the daughter of Dyaus, but 
at the same time the mother of all the gods (Rv. I, 
113, 19). It should be remembered also that the 
Fortuna Virgo had her festival on the same day as 
the Mater Matuta, the mother of the morning, and 
that Fors was actually with Pales and Ceres one of 
the Roman Penates. 

In an old inscription she is spoken of as Fortunai 
Diovos fileiai primoceniai. This Primogenia or 
Primigenia may again be matched by the Dawn 
being invoked in the Veda as the first (prathamA) at 
every morning sacrifice. She is also caQed agriy&, 
the foremost goddess. Thus !]fcos is called '^ptyeirij^, 
possibly ApoUon also, flrigone, again, seems to have 
been a name of the Dawn. It is curious that she 
should be called Aldtis, the wanderer, like Sarami, 
&c., and that Al^tes should be the name of a son of 
Ikarios and of Aigisthos, just as Erigene or ^fcrigone is 
the name of a daughter of Ikarios and of Aigisthos. 
Here, however, there remains much to be cleared up. 

There are few things that are said of the Roman 
Fortuna that could not be matched by parallel 
sayings about Ushas, the Dawn \ 

* Biographies of Words, *Fors Fortuna,' pp. 1-16, 
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The question therefore that has to be answered 
is whether Fors or Fortuna could in her origin have 
meant the Dawn. I may have been right or wrong 
in my derivation of Fors, but my arguments deserved 
at all events careful examination. Nothing is gained 
by mere assertions, even if they emanate from the 
highest authorities. When I said that Fors could 
not be derived from ferre, every scholar must have 
seen that what I meant was that, as a matter of 
fact, no case has hitherto been brought forward 
where any of the derivatives of the root bhar 
exhibit the deep-toned o, and that fordus forms 
no exception. That the deep-toned o was possible, 
has never been denied, and those who follow Noreen 
would probably go much further. The question was 
not whether such an o was possible, but whether it 
was real. By proving the unreality of o in the Latin 
derivatives of ferre ^ I thought I had done all that 
could be expected. Then, after I had proved not 
only the possibility, but the reality of the deep- 
toned o in derivatives of the root ghar and there- 
fore the perfect regularity of the equation Forti = 
*Gharti, as a variety of Harit, the red horse of the 
Dawn, the question had ceased to be linguistic, 
and had become purely mythological. And here I 
certainly was not prepared to be asked whether 
I thought that forte evenit meant ' it happened by 

^ I quoted Brugmann, § 172, 3, ^here he shows that 6 may 
in Latin be represented by 6 and t, but only under very special 
circumstances by 5. I quoted De Saussure, who says (p. 79) : 
' Le latin, fort chiche de ces a, en met parfois od il n'en faut 
point. II a les neutres pondes de pend et foedes de feid, 
alors que la r^gle constante des themes en as est de garder a 
dans la racine.' 

VOL. n. A a 
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the intervention of the Dawn/ We might aa well 
ask whether journalist meant ' a son of heaven or 
Dyaus.' We must not play with questions which 
to a scholar are serious. The result of this long 
and to me painful controversy may therefore be 
summed up as I summed it up in the Academy \ 

Is the derivation of Fors from GHAE etymo- 
logically coixect? Is the conception of Fors as 
Dawn mythologically correct ? Is there besides 
Fors any other derivative from BHAR which shows 
o ? But the most important question of all is this, 
Is there any other ancient Roman deity like Fors, 
meaning no more than the carrier, and yet called 
the daughter of Jupiter, and the nurse of Jupiter 
and Juno ? How well has Kuhn (K. Z., xvi, p. 173) 
expressed his appreciation of the true character of 
Fors Fortuna, when he writes : * Es zeigt sich bei 
allem, was an den Dienst dieser Gottin gekniipft ist, 
eine so eigenthiimlich Romische und tief angelegte 
Auffassung, dass sie gewiss nicht anders als aus dem 
eigensten Volksbewusstsein heraus erwachsen sein 
kann/ 

These are very simple questions that can be 

answered in the negative or the aflSrmative by any 

scholar, and can surely be answered sine ira et 

studio. In trying to answer such questions as 

whether Fors was derived from ferre or from the 

same root that yielded formus, our language might 

surely be serious and scholarly, even if it cannot be 

courteous. 

Agni 

Many people are still \mder the impression that 

Comparative Mythology is built up entirely on Com- 

* Academy, March 3, 1888. 
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pai*ative Philology, and that it appeals exclusively 
to etymology in support of its views. Nothing can 
be more mistaken. Comparative Mythology could 
exist and light up more or less the darkest comers 
of mythology in every part of the world, not only in 
India or Greece, but in Africa and America also, if 
not a single name of any god or hero had been 
preserved or could be analysed etymologicaUy or 
could be compared with cognate names in cognate 
languages. 

No doubt, etymology is an immense help, and 
a successful comparison of mythological names in 
Sanskrit, Zend, Greek, and Latin serves sometimes 
as an important indication, sometimes as an en- 
couraging confirmation of our views on the character 
of mythology and on the origin of its gods and 
heroes. But the fundamental principles of Com- 
parative Mythology must stand or fall by them- 
selves. 

Suppose we were doubtfiil as to the origin of cer- 
tain ecclesiastical vestments used in Tibet which are 
very like those used at Rome, would not the whole 
controversy be settled at once, if we found any such 
names as dalmatic, cope, chasuble in Tibetan ? This 
shows the value of names. Still if we knew nothing 
of etymology, nothing of a comparison of mytho- 
logical names in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, the 
acts which in the Veda are ascribed to Agni would 
leave no doubt in our mind that he was in Vedic 
India the god of fire, recognised not only in the fire 
on the hearth, and in the flames of the sacrifice, but 
likewise in the flash of lightning, in the gleam of 
the dawn, in the fierce light of the midday sun, and 
in the glory of the sunset. We do not want etymo- 

A a 2 
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logy or comparisons to tell us who Selene or Artemis 
wa43, who was Phoibos or even Phoibos ApoUon. 

The Vedic Ushas, if we knew nothing of the 
meaning of the word and its derivation from the root 
vas, to shine, is so clearly painted by the ancient 
iJishis, that no one would hesitate for one moment 
to recognise in her a representative of the Dawn in 
its various aspects. And if Ushas is once recognised 
as the Dawn, many things follow by themselves. 
Her lover must surely stand for some heavenly 
phenomenon in close connection with her. If the 
light that follows the Dawn is called HSlios or 
Hyperion, we want but little knowledge of Greek 
to see that Hyperion like Hdlios is meant for a 
solar being. If the Vedic Indra were etymologically 
unconnected with the root which appeai-s in ind-u, 
rain-drop, any hymn in the Veda would tell us that 
he was conceived as the agent in the sky who 
gathered the clouds (y^^^kyfy^pera), who slew the 
nebular demons in the dark thunderstorm, and sent 
the rain-drops down on the parched earth. And if 
we know this, we should also know that Zeus in his 
character of cloud-gatherer sprang from the same 
source as Indi'a, though there is no trace of that 
name in Greek or Latin. 

When Darmesteter proved that Ahura Mazda was 
the same god as Varuna in the Veda, he did not 
undertake to show that the names were the same 
or even derived from the same root. But he showed 
that the deeds and the characters of the two gods 
were the same, so much so that when we have in 
the Veda the divine couple Mitra-Varu?m, we have 
corresponding to it in the Avesta the divine couple 
of Mithra and Ahura. 
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Considering how peculiarly Asura was a name of 
Vanina in the Veda, are we to suppose that there 
was no historical connection between the compound 
Mitra-Varunau in the Veda and Mithra-Asura in 
the Avesta ? 

While the name of Indra cannot be matched in 
the language and legends of any of the North- 
Westem Aryas, Agni, though unknown as the name 
of a deity anywhere but in India, is well known as 
a name of fire in Latin and the Slavonic languages. 
This is one of the great advantages which Sanskrit, 
and more particularly Vedic- Sanskrit, ofiers for 
mythological studies. Whereas in Greek and Latin 
the names of gods have nearly all lost their appel- 
lative meaning, and oppose great difficulties to an 
etymological analysis, we find that many of the 
Vedic names have retained their appellative power 
in the later language, or admit at all events of 
etymological analysis. Thus Agni means fire in 
Sanskrit to the present day. 

Dyaus, though no longer used as a masculine, 
means sky as a feminine in post -Vedic as well as in 
Vedic-Sanskrit. PWthivi continues to mean earth, 
anila, wind, ap, water, aranyd,ni, forest, aryaman, 
sun, &ditya, sun, indu, moon, indraMpa, rainbow, 
idA, earth, ushas, dawn, Wtu, month, ^r^tavedas, fire, 
tanAnap&t, fire, tvash^W, carpenter, dh^tri, maker, 
nirnti, destruction, pathya, beneficial, par^ranya, 
rain-cloud, pitaraA, fathers, pAshan, sun, pW^ni, ray 
of light, bhAml, earth, marut, wind, mitra, sun, 
yama, twin, death, r^trl, night, rodasl, heaven and 
earth, vanaspati, tree, varurta, ocean, v4yu, wind, 
vaisvAnara, fire, saranyu, wind, cloud, savitri, sun, 
sArya, sun, soma, moon, and several more. It would 
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be impossible to produce a similar list of intelligible 
names from among the gods of Greek or Roman, 
mythology. And though it is quite true that the 
more recent meanings of some of these names 
are different from their Vedic meanings and may 
actually prove misleading, yet in most cases they 
indicate very clearly the original character of Vedic 
deities. In cases therefore where the later meaning 
differs from the Vedic, it becomes our duty to try 
to discover the links which connect the two ; nay 
even in cases where such links cannot be found, we 
may rest convinced that they once existed. 

▲gni in India and Persia. 

No doubt, the name of Agni existed before the 
Aryan Separation, yet there is no trace anywhere 
except in the Veda of Agni as the name of a deity. 
We have in Latin the same word, ignis, and in Old 
Slav. ogn'\ in Lituanian ugnis, showing that the 
word was known to several branches of the Aryan 
family, the Italian, the Slavonic, nay possibly the 
Teutonic also, provided that Scottish ingle comes 
really from the same source. But we find no trace 
anywhere, not even in Persia, of fire being worshipped 
or deified under the name of Agni. 

In Greece fire received divine honours under the 
name of Hestia, in Rome under that of Vesta. We 
know that in other parts of Europe also fire was 
worshipped before and after the introduction of 
Christianity, but we do not know the names of the 

^ The father and head of a family is still called in Bussian 
ogniS&minii, ognistaninii, the arranger and keeper of the fire on 
the hearth, the fire-priest. See Elrek, L c, p. 203. 
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god of fire. I quote from Mannhardt, Lett. Sonn., 
p. 290 : — 

^Dtugoss, in describing the conversion of Upper 
Lituania, writes : " Ignis qui per sacerdotes subjectis 
lignis nocte atque interdiu colebatur." Of Witold, 
when suppressing heathen practices in Samagithia, 
it is said: "Et adpraecipuum Samagitharum numen, 
ignem videlicet, quern sacrosanctum et perpetuum 
putabant, qui in mentis altissimi jugo super fluvium 
Nyewasza sito lignorum assidua appositione a sacro- 
rum sacerdote alebatur, accedens turrim, in qua 
consistebat, incendit et ignem disjicit et extinguit." 
Hieronymus, who came as a missionary from Prague 
to Samagithia : " Post hoc gentem reperit, quae 
sacrum colebat ignem eumque perpetuum appella- 
bant. Sacerdotes semper materiam, ne deficeret, 
ministrabant." ' 

The Five Agnis in India and Persia. 

But while the name of Agni is absent in the 
Avesta, several of his epithets have been preserved 
in it, such Ap^ napA^, son of the water, correspond- 
ing to the Ap&m nap4^ of the Veda, the light arising 
from and setting in the waters of the sea or of the 
sky^ 

Every one of the fires mentioned in the Veda can 
be matched in the Avesta. The vohufry&na, the 
fire or warmth of the body, is matched by the 
Sanskrit gkthaxa,, fire; the urvAzista, the fire in 
the plants, by the Sk. aushadha ; the berezi^avanh, 
living in the earth, by the fire in the stones (asmasu) ; 
the v&zista, the fire of the lightning, by the Sk. 
vaidyuta. Thus we read in the Atharva-veda III, 
21, I : *Let this offering be for the fires which are 

^ Ev. ni, 25, 5: Agne apSm skm idhyase duron^, ^Agni, 
thou art kindled in the house of the waters.' 
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in the waters, in the cloud, in man, in stones, ajid 
for those which have entered the plants and the 
trees/ 

These five fires represent probably a secondary 
and rather systematising stage in the mythological 
conception of Agni, still they must have been fixed 
upon before the Indo-Iranian Separation. The fire 
in the waters seems to be meant for the solar light 
which sets in the clouds or in the sea, and appears 
again every morning, after passing the night in the 
waters ; the fire in the cloud is the lightning, the 
fire in man the vital warmth or digestive heat ; the 
fire in the stones refers to the fire hidden in flints, 
while that in plants and trees is most likely meant 
for the fire supposed to be hidden in the wood, before 
it is brought out by friction, or possibly for the fire 
kept up by fire-wood and by dry leaves piled up 
around the first spark that has been obtained. 
I doubt whether, as has been supposed by some 
scholars, the mere sap or life of plants could have 
been called the fire in the plants. 

Agni in the Veda. 

Thus we see that while in Greek and Latin such 
names as H^phaistos, Vulcanus, Hestia, and Vesta 
are mere names with hardly any appellative power 
or etymological background, Agni in the Veda is 
simply a name of the fire, such as it was seen in 
every house and on every hearth. In some hymns 
we find Agni spoken of just as the ordinary fire 
would be. ' The priests,' we read, ' have by rubbing 
produced fire (agni) from the two fire-sticks. Agni 
rests in the double wood, as in his mother.' * Agni 
is kindled by Agni/ &c. But how easily the fire on 
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the hearth becomes something human and more than 
human, we can see elsewhere also, for instance, in 
the words addressed by a bride when she leaves her 
home, and says good-bye to the fire burning on her 
hearth. In the * Sudauer Biichlein,' written between 
1 526-1 530, giving a description of the North- 
Western corner of Samland, the bride in addressing 
the fire says : ' my dear sacred little fire, Oho mey 
mile swente panike.' In the seventeenth century 
the Lituanians still called the fire szwenta Ponyke 
(ugnele), 'Sacred little fire/ And in the evening, 
when covering it up, they said : ' Sacred little fire, 
I shall bury thee very nicely that thou be not angry 
with me.' By such expressions the visible fire wm 
imperceptibly changed into something personal, if 
not yet divine. 

The fire might be called by many different names, 
and we can see in the Veda how the slightest 
change in the names addressed to Agni imparts to 
him a new active personality, a human, and even 
a superhuman character. He is called a messenger 
(I, 12, i), a master of the house or of the clan (I, 12, 
2). He destroys evil spirits (I, 12, 5), and protects 
his friends (I, 1 2, 8), he is the providence (pramati) 
of the singer (I, 31, 9). The gods made him lord of 
men (I, 31, 11) ; he is the friend of the gods (I, 31, 
i), he is like a father to his worshippers, they are 
his kinsfolk (I, 31, 10). No man, no god is greater 
than Agni (I, 19, 2), he is immortal (I, 13, 5), and 
brings men to the highest immortality (I, 31, 7); 
he is the first maker (I, 13, 10), i.e. the carpenter 
(tvashfar) of the world. All this is intelligible even 
to us. When the fire on the altar carries ofierings 
to the gods in the form of smoke rising to the sky, 
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Agni is naturally called the messenger. When he 
bums on the hearth, the centre of the house, he is 
the lord of the family, and when he drives away 
darkness and purifies the air, he is the destroyer of 
evil spirits. As life in a severe winter would be 
almost impossible without fire, he is the protector of 
those who keep him, he protects even the poor iwrho 
take refuge with him. As sacrifice is impossible 
without Agni, he may well be called the fiiend of 
the gods, and as he is never allowed to go out, or 
as he always comes to life again, he is called im- 
mortal. Sometimes it is said that Agni is kindled 
by Agni (I, 12, 6), that is, that he produces himsel:^ 
fire produces fire, and it is in this sense that he was 
called TanAnapAt, offspring of his own body or self- 
born. As his light in the morning reveals heaven 
and earth, he may be said to have manifested or 
produced heaven and earth, and having once been 
conceived as a maker or creator, we can well under- 
stand (1,67, 3) that he should have been represented 
as supporting the earth and as upholding the sky 
also by strong spells. This cosmogonic character of 
Agni has been so fully worked out by M. Senart ^, 
that no more need be said about it. He has clearly 
shown how the morning was taken as the type of 
creation, and as Agni, the light, was every day the 
revealer ^ or maker of the world, how he was like- 
wise conceived as the original creator in the beginning 
of time \ Thus Agni, the light manifested in the 

^ Senart, Legende du Buddha, p. 96. 

* By. IY, 3, II : A.Yih svSA abhavat gkt6 agnilu, 'The sky 
was revealed when Agni had been bom.' 

' By. VI, 7, 6 : Vai^&nar&Bya vlmit&ni A;&ksha8& sSnClni 
iiYiAf ' The heights of heaven were created by his light' 
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sun, was, like the sun, raised to the rank of a supreme 
deity, and every name assigned to Agni, all the 
divine characters in which Agni had become per- 
sonified, whether Savitri, Vishnu, Vir^, Rohita, 
Skambha, Pra^Apati, and still later Purusha and 
Brahman, were raised to the same rank. 

We must also remember that a belief in the post 
hoc, propter hoc, is at the root of many ancient 
myths, and that in this way people brought them- 
selves to believe, or, at least, to say, that the 
morning sacrifice caused Agni or the sun to rise. 
Thus we read, Rv. V, 6, 4: * We kindle thee, Agni, 
brilliant, god, and undying, so that thy more 
glorious torch may shine in the sky,' and this idea ^ 
was more fiiUy carried out in the Br&hmanas. Thus 
we read, 5at.-br4h. II, 3, 1-5 : 'And when he ofiers 
in the morning before sunrise, he produces that (sun- 
child), and, having become a light, it rises shining/ 

After a time Agni, though he retains his name, is 
no longer merely the visible fire on the altar. As 
soon as his chief attributes, light and warmth, had 
been recognised in other parts of Nature, Agni was 
supposed to be present everywhere. The fire that 
was lighted on the hearth, and was implored not to 
go away, was in the same verse asked to shine by 
day or in the sky so that men might long see the sun, 
i. e. might live. Ath.-veda XII, 2, 18 : Sdmiddho agna 
fthuta sd no mfibhydpakramlA, itraivi didihi dyivi, 
gy6k hi sflryam ^ris6. Thus Agni was perceived in 
the sun, and he was supposed to have made the sun, 
whether rising or setting. Rv. X, 156, 4: *Agni, 
thou hast lifted to the sky that unfading star, 

^ Cf. Bergaigne, i, p. 141 ; Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, 
p. no. 
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the sun that gives light to men/ Agni was not 
only said to be the sun * ; some poets call him the 
son of the sun, and the sun the father of Agni *. In 
one passage, Rv. I, 69, i , the poet goes so far as to 
say, ' Being the son of the gods, thou hast become 
their father ' (BhiivaA dev^nAm pit5 putrdA. sdn). It 
is in this sense that later theologians maintain that 
the gods are itaretara-granmina/i, as it were, 'mutually 
bom/ 

But though Agni was supposed to be everywhere, 
though in the Aitareya-br4hraana I, i, i, we meet 
with the well-known formula, Agnir vai sarv^ devAA, 
* Agni is all deities, and all deities are Agni,* still 
a distinction is always maintained between Agni in 
his primary character as the house or family god, and 
Agni as in the sun, lighting the whole world, also as 
the dawn and the lightning. These latter characters 
were called by the Br&hmans gauwa, secondary, the 
former mukhya or primary. 

Fire in other Mythologies. 
In the other Aryan mythologies fire, as a purely 
elementary power, has never assumed the same 
prominence which it possessed in the Veda and 
Avesta. The Greek mind had once for all accus- 
tomed itself to conceive all elementary powers under 
a human shape, and seemed incapable of conceiving 
anything divine except under that form. Instead 
of an Agni, as the fire on the hearth, which was 
Hestia as a female goddess, we should have expected 
therefore in Greece, if there were anything at all 

^ Cf. Ehni, Yama, p. 66. 

' Agneh sOrya^ B(lry&d agni^ Nirukta, ed. Calc, vol. ill, 
p. 318. 
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corresponding to the Vedic Agni, some being in 
human shape connected with fire, or some more than 
human being who was believed to have discovered 
the fire, or to have brought it as a gift to man, by 
teaching them how to kindle it, how to keep it, and 
how to use it for practical purposes. 

This change can be watched in its beginnings 
even in the Veda. Agni, besides being the fire, is 
also represented, though under a new name, as a 
workman using the fire for his own purposes. In 
that capacity, and generally under the name of 
Tvash^W, Agni is called su-apastama, the very clever 
workman, we might almost say the cunning smith. 
After that it required but a small step to bring us 
near to the Greek H6phaistos and the Italian Vulcan. 

Hdphaistos. Vulcan. 

That both these gods were originally fire-gods 
was clear from the legends connected with them 
in Greek and Roman mythology. In the Iliad 
Hdphaistos is sometimes used in the sense of fire, 
as when, in H. ii, 426 ; ix, 468, the Greeks hold 
the entrails to be roasted over Hdphaistos. This 
may be called a mere case of metonymy or metaphor, 
as when the Romans used Ceres for bread, and 
Bacchus for wine. 

A clearer trace, however, of the elementary back- 
ground of Hdphaistos can be recognised in his 
lameness. Why should Hdphaistos be lame or 
bandy-legged ? In the Veda it is quite intelligible 
why Agni should be called ap&d, without feet, 
because there is nothing in the movements of Agni 
that could suggest the idea of feet. Fire advances 
in a meandering and serpentine manner. As there 
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is not much diflference between feetless and laxae, 
the god without feet might well be changed into a 
lame god. Others, however, have seen the cause of 
the lameness of Hfiphaistos in the crooked descent 
of the lightning, and if we consider that the Greeks 
accounted for the god's lameness by his mother 
having hurled him from the sky, or by his father 
having thrown him down to the isle of Lemnos, 
much might be said for the identification of the lame 
god with the lightning rushing tortuously from the 
clouds to the earth. Only it has never been proved 
that the Greek H^phaistos was meant originally for 
the fire of lightning, though in the Veda Agni, no 
doubt, having assumed the general character of 
light, wherever perceived, was recognised in the fire 
of lightning, as well as in all other manifestations of 
fire. Lemnos being volcanic, it is easy to understand 
why H^phaistos should have been represented as 
banished from the Olympian gods, and dwelling in 
the dark caverns of the island. All these elementary 
thoughts, at first independent of one another, would 
afterwards be woven together, as we find them in 
Greek mythology. There was no difiiculty in finding 
a reason why Hdphaistos, the lame god, dwelt at 
Lemnos, and why Zeus and H6re, originally con- 
ceived as his parents, were angry with him. If at 
any time he had taken the part of his mother against 
his father, what was more natural than that Zeus 
should be represented as punishing or actually dis- 
owning his son? Then another story had to be 
invented of his mother having given birth to him by 
herself, just as Zeus was supposed to have brought 
forth Athene by himself. All this was done without 
much difl&culty, for we must always remember that 
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there was no one to contradict the story-teller or 
story-singer who travelled from village to village to 
amuse the people. The story of Athene being the 
child of Zeus alone and springing from the head of 
Zeus, had no doubt an independent origin and a 
physical background ; the story of H6re giving birth 
to HSphaistos looks more like a later addition, 
merely suggested by the presupposed jealousy of 
H^re, and her wish to give her husband tit for tat. 

We must not forget, however, that H^phaistos 
has himself also an active part to perform at the 
miraculous birth of Athene. It is he who splits the 
forehead of Zeus. This forehead of Zeus, the m6rdh A 
Diva^, is meant for the East \ and if Athene was 
meant for the light of the dawn, H^phaistos must 
on this occasion have been conceived in the same 
character in which we see him in the Veda as Agni, 
viz. the light of the sun, opening every morning the 
gates of heaven, another name for the forehead of 
Zeus. We saw that the gatas of heaven were meant 
for the East. Scholars who take Athene as repre- 
senting the lightning, would find it diflScult to 
account for the lightning (Hdphaistos) assisting at 
the birth of lightning (Athene), or for the forehead 
or the head of Zeus being the birthplace of lightning, 
considering that lightning is seen to spring from 
every part of the sky, and not from the East only. 
Lightning is in fact too sudden, too transitory a 
phenomenon to be easily changed into a permanent, 
or everlasting deity. If, on the contrary, we take 
Athene or AbanA for the Dawn, the Sun-maiden, 

^ Agni himself is sometimes called mtirdh& DivaA, cf. By. VI, 
If I. 
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springing from the forehead of the sky, H^phaistos 
would then be the personified morning light, dis- 
tinguished from the feminine Dawn by his masculine 
name, an Agnir aushasa, a kind of Pater matutinus 
or Janus. We should then understand also why 
this son of the morning, this H^phaistos, was repre- 
sented as in love with the Dawn, and why Athdne, 
like Daphne, should have been fabled to have fled 
from his amorous advances. In another shape, and 
under another name, it is really the Dawn that 
becomes in the end the wife of Hfiphaistos. In the 
Iliad the wife of HSphaistos is still called Charis, 
in the Theogony Aglaia, the brilliant, while in the 
Odyssey she is Aphrodite herself, all, as can easily 
be seen, originally names of the Dawn. 

When occupying his Olympian abode, Hdphaistos 
is taken as the workman of the gods, the clever 
smith or artist. The chariot of Helios, the armour 
of H^rakles, of DiomSdes, of Achilles, the sceptre of 
Zeus and his golden throne, all are his handiwork. 
The shield of Achilles, as described in the Hiad, 
shows how far art had been carried in the smithies 
of Homer's time. His Vedic representative, Tvashtri 
(rcKTcoi/), is likewise fabled to have forged the 
thunderbolt of Indra (Rv. I, 32, 2), and to have 
sharpened the axe of Brahma?iaspati (X, 53, 9). He 
is conceived as the workman of all things, as having 
made the various forms of all living beings (Rv. 1, 188, 
9), and finally as having created the whole world 
(Vig. S. XXIX, 9). He is called Visvarftpa, i. e. possess- 
ing all forms, though after a time Vi^varApa (often 
supposed to be a name of the moon) is represented 
as his son (Tv4sh<ra). There is very little of fixed 
relationship, as yet, as we saw, among the gods of 
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the Veda, and we must not be surprised, therefore, 
if we see this TvashfW, that is, Agni, spoken of in 
other places as the father of Agni (Rv. X, 46, 9), 
nay as Dyaus himself. 

So much for the general conception of H^phaistos 
among the Greeks. We saw that his worship in 
Lemnos may have been due to two causes, partly to 
the volcanic character of the island, partly to the 
presence of forges worked in the town, which was 
called H^phaistias^ after the god, and elsewhere 
in the island. In this local character Hdphaistos 
has become the smith, the cunning artist, the sor- 
cerer, slightly deformed and grimy, yet strong and 
powerful in his limbs. The character of those whose 
trade he protected was naturally reflected on him, 
but in spite of these somewhat homely features, we 
must never forget that Hfiphaistos, as the god of 
fire, was originally one of the great Olympian deities, 
the child of Zeus and H^re, and that the most 
beautiftd of the Greek goddesses wm, for some suf- 
ficient reason, given him as his wife. 

It is clear even fi:om these few coincidences between 
Vedic and Greek mythology that it would be a mis- 
take to expect a whole cluster of names and myths 
connected with fire to be the same in India and in 
Greece. As in comparing the two languages we find 
but few compounds, still fewer phrases, the same in 
Greek and Sanskrit, such as cvcorco = sv-asti, hayrfjpe^ 
ido)v = dkt§i vdjsAn^m, Tkt&m astu = ratum-esto ^ ; we 
must not expect any more to find composite stories 
of gods the same in the Veda and in Homer. What 
we find are the floating atoms, the mythological 

* K. Z,, viii, p. 64. 
VOL. II. B b 
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roots or germs, growing up independently each on 
its own soil, so that in their later growth, as we 
watch it in the mythologies known to us, they are 
often changed beyond all recognition. A kaleidoscope 
well shaken seems to give the best idea of the ever- 
varying aspects of ancient A ryan mythology. While 
Agni in India gave rise to an abundant growth of 
mythology, we find ignis in Latin perfectly sterile 
mythologically. We find Agni represented as 
Tvash^W in the Veda, the clever workman, in Greek 
#cXvroTe)(i^9, ttoXvixtjtl^, ^aXiccvs, the smith, but like- 
wise the maker or creator of all things, while in the 
Greek Sagas Hfiphaistos became a well-marked 
legendary figure, involved in many more or less 
creditable adventures, but never, even in his few 
local sanctuaries, rising to the rank of creator and 
ruler of the world. 

Bhuranyu = Phor6neti8. 

We have now to look at another word, which in the 
Veda is applied to Agni, and which has left some 
traces in Greek. Bhxuunyu is an epithet of Agni 
in the Veda, and is, as I showed in the chapter on 
Phonetics, the same word as Phor6neus in Greek. It 
is derived from bhur, to move quickly ; and, as applied 
to the fire, it means moving, glittering, flickering, 
blazing. Bhur may be a secondaiy form of bhar, 
if bhar ever had the meaning of vah, to carry, from 
which we have vehemens, carried along, and Sk. 
vahni, fire, as the name of Agni has been connected 
with ag-ilis in the sense of moving quickly. Bhu- 
ranyati occurs in the sense of bubbling, stirring, 
and bhuranyu would be a regular derivative of that 
verb. The Greek ^opcovevs, if not exactly the same 
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word, is clearly derived from the same root^ and 
this is all we have any right to expect in my- 
thological names. Phor6neus, however, in Greek 
mythology is no longer the name of a god, least of 
all of the god of fire. It is the name of a mythical 
king in the Peloponn^sos, who must have occupied 
an important place in ancient Greek mythology, 
but of whom we do not know much more than that 
he induced the people now scattered in Argos to 
live together, that he founded a town, and that he 
instituted sacrifices to H^re. If, as Pausanias tells 
us, he was also supposed to have been the discoverer 
of fire, we can hardly hesitate to recognise in him 
a representative of the fire, a kind of Hdphaistos or 
Prometheus, only lost in local legends and probably 
little known in later times beyond the confines of 
Argos. He is connected, however, with the general 
mythology of Greece by being represented as the 
father both of to and of Niobe. There are traces 
also of his having once been considered as the father 
of all mankind 2, and a famous poem is mentioned, the 
Phor6nis, which would have told us more of what 
the Greeks believed about him. His mother, Melia, 
the ash-tree, may likewise contain a recollection of 
the fire, in very ancient times, having been obtained 
from the wood of that tree by friction, just as Agni 
is said to have been bom alive from dry wood, Rv. 

' Certain phonetic difficulties have been fully discussed by 
Kuhn (Herabkunft des Feuers, p. 2 7) ; and need not be discussed 
here again. Pott re-opened the question in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, 
ix, p. 342, but left it much as it was. We know now that there 
was even in Sanskrit a form bharanyu by the side of bhuranyu, 
which removes all difficulties. 

' Plato, Timaeus, p. 22. 

B b 2 
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I, 68, 2 : 5ushk5t ydt deva g\Yih gixn^th&h. If 
fire was represented as the first of men, or as the 
half-divine ancestor of families and clans, the fire- 
wood (Melia)^ would naturally claim the place of 
the first mother, the ancestress of mankind. 

His father Inachos was evidently meant for the 
river in Argos, on the shores of which Phor6neus 
established his settlements. 

It might seem as if we did not gain very much 
by being able to connect Phor6neus with Bhuranyu, 
and by discovering in Bhura/iyu a name of fire 
and its original meaning of vehement. And yet 
these are very important discoveries as connected 
with the general problem of mythology. Instead 
of leaving us with the bare statement that Phord- 
neus was the son of Inachos (river) and of Melia 
(ash-tree), we can now recognise in him one of the 
many names of fire ; we see in fact a god changed 
as it were before our eyes into a local hero, and we 
learn also that fire was recognised as the sine qui 
non of social and civilised life. Fire was the first 
step in civilisation, and in the hymns of the Rig- 
veda the enemies of the Aryas are spoken of as 
without fii'e, or as not keeping the fire (anagnitrSA)*. 
It was fiiom this point of view that Phordneus could 
be looked upon as the founder of towns (aorv <f>op(0' 
i/cKoV),and as the ancestor of the royal family of Argos, 
just as Agni in the Veda was conceived as VLspati, 
the lord of clans, and as the ancestor of various 
families. In this way both his father and mother 

^ Kuhn takes Melia to be one of the Melian n3anphs, origin- 
ally a cloud holding the fire of lightning. 

• Rv. I, 189, 1-4; Wintemitz, Sarpabali, p. 25; M. M., 
Letter on Turanian Languages, p. 85. 
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become intelligible, and instead of an unmeaning 
myth, we get simple and natural ideas of the ancient 
world expressed in language that was equally simple 
and natural so long as it was rightly understood. 
Lastly, unless we chose to look on two such words 
as Bhuranyu and Phor6neus as the result of mere 
accident, or of two independent acts, we gain 
the conviction that before their final separation, 
the Aryan speakers possessed a common fund of 
mythological names, and thus learn once more the 
lesson that if on one side we must not look for an 
elementary deity of fire in Greece, we ought not on 
the other to try to discover either the river Inachos 
or the tree Melia in India. 

Vnlcanus. Ulk&. 
Let us now look back once more to Vulcanus and 
H^phaistos. We found no god Ignis in Latin, cor- 
responding to the Vedic Agni, nor do we find in 
the Veda a god having the name of Vulcanus. Still 
what we find, little as it may seem, is of some 
importance. The formation of the name Vulcanus 
is thoroughly Latin, nus being a Latin derivative. 
And in the base Vulca even so early a student of 
Sanskrit as Schlegel easily discovered the Sans- 
krit Ulk^, a firebrand, a flame, a word which, as 
I showed in Kuhn's Zeitschrift of 1869, really occiu^ 
in the Veda imder a slightly difierent form. There 
we read, Rv. IV, 4, 2 : Asandita^ vl sWgra vlshvak 
vlk&h, 'Being unrestrained, O Agni, send out thy 
sparks in aU directions.' This ul in ulk^ is, how- 
ever, a contraction only of val or var, and it was 
Grassmann who in 1867 (K. Z., xvi, p. 164) pointed 
out a number of passages in the Rig-veda in which 
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v&rkaa occurs in the sense of fire or light. Rv. m, 
22, 2 : Agne j&t te divi vixkaa prithivy^m y4t 
dshadhlshu apsii & ya^ratra, ' O Agni, what lig-ht of 
thine is in heaven, on earth, in the plants, £^nd in 
the waters ! ' 

Rv. IX, 66, 2 1 : Agne pdvasva sv&p&h asm^ v&rksh 
suvfryam, * Agni, thou who art clever, pour upon us 
light and strength/ 

Agni himself is called suvdrA;as (I, 95, i), p^vaki- 
varias (X, 140, 2), sukr&vaxkaa (X, 140, 2), and 
though other gods also are praised as possessing 
or giving varA:as, yet Agni is most frequently 
represented as endowed with this peculiar glowing 
splendour. Thus, although we find no form exactly 
corresponding to Vulcanus, and have in fact no right 
to expect it, we cannot doubt that Vulcanus, who 
has no etymological background in Latin, received 
his name from an ancient Aryan word which sur- 
vived in the Vedic varAas, and has possibly left 
some trace in the Greek yjXeKTpov, and in the names 
of ]fclektra and Elektryone S so that we can see in 
language an unbroken chain between the Vulcan 
as worshipped by Etruscans and Romans, and the 
electric light so highly prized in our own houses. 

Fdronia. 
The Latin Fdronia also is connected with Bhuranyu 
and Phor6neus. The u of Bhuranyu is secondary, 
as we see from Bharanyu, which is likewise given as 
an actual name of fire. In Phor6neus we have the 
primary vowel, and this appears as long in Fdronia. 

* These words may, however, be derived equally well from a 
root Bxk, from which arka, sim, arAds, splendour. See Curtius, 
OrundzQge, p. 137. 
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The goddess Fdronia can hardly have received her 
name from the town of Feronia at the foot of Soracte, 
where her festival was celebrated at gi*eat annual 
meetings. It is more likely that the town received 
its name from her. Though little is known of her, 
yet there are several indications that point to fire 
as her original character. The Hirpi, priests oflBciat- 
ing at her festivals, walked barefoot over burning 
coals, a feat performed to the present day by priests 
and sorcerers in several parts of the world, and 
lustrations are mentioned as performed by means 
of fire by these shepherd-priests. In the Veda also 
there is a legend of BhWgu who, though roasted on 
coals, was not burnt. Other sanctuaries of Fdronia 
are mentioned near Trebula among the Sabines, near 
Luna in Etruria, and near Anxur or Terracina. Here 
the story is told that her grove was once consumed 
by fire, but that when the inhabitants came to 
extinguish it, the grove stood before them fresh and 
green. All this points to a goddess of fire, though 
the evidence is so incomplete that we cannot arrive 
at more definite results. 

ndphaistos and Y&viahthek, 

But what is the etymological meaning of Hdphais- 
tos ? That it had a meaning there can, I suppose, 
be no doubt, for a word without an original mean- 
ing is an impossibility. The question is, can we still 
find its hidden roots, if not in Greek, at least in some 
of the fragments buried in the ancient treasure- 
house of the Veda ? 

Let us remember then that Agni is constantly 
called in the Veda the young god, yiivan, probably 
because he is always young, never fails (agrara), but 
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always revives even after he seems to be extin- 
guished. This thought is very clearly expressed 
in Rv. II, 4, 5 : GugurvSboL j&h miihur & yiiv4 bhfit, 
* Agni who when old and worn out became alivays 
young again/ I, 144, 4: DfvA n& ndktam palit^ 
yiivA a^ani, * He who was grey by night was bom 
young as by day/ 

But not only was Agni called young, ytivan, he 
was frequently called ydvish^^, the youngest, not 
so much in the sense of natu minimus, the youngest 
of the gods, as in that of very youthful and s^ways 
vigorous. 

How would this have been expressed in Greek ? 
By the side of yiivan there is ydvan as preserved in 
ydvish^^. From this yav might have been formed 
an abstract *y4vy4, and this in Greek would have 
been -^jSi/, youth. This is a purely hypothetical 
form in Sanskrit, and still more hypothetical is the 
next form, namely rj(f>7i. Yet this form also is 
phonetically possible. There are few instances of 
a Sanskrit v being replaced by <^ in Greek, but 
there is a well-known instance of v after s in svds = 
o-<^s, and that the change here is not necessitated by 
the preceding s, is proved by sv4du = r/hv^, svap = 
xmvo^y &c. Next it has been shown that the radical 
vowel is sometimes lengthened before the superlative 
suffix, as in dr4ghish^Aa, and that in Zend the final 
vowel of the base has sometimes been preserved 
before the same suffix, as in st&va-esta = Sk. stha- 
vish^^a. This would give us in Zend a possible 
form y&vaesta, and this would correspond letter by 
letter to Greek ^H^aurros. I am not so ignorant of 
the organic growth of the Greek language as to 
imagine that any ordinary noun or verb in that 
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language could be accounted for in this roundabout 
way. Yet we have to admit again and again Greek 
and Latin words without an exact counterpart in 
Sanskrit. We have unus and oLvrj, but in Sans- 
krit there is no ena in the sense of one, but only 
eka. And in Hdphaistos we are dealing with a 
proper name, a mythological name, and we ought 
to take into account the very strong material 
evidence supplied by jiviahtha^ one of the constant 
epithets of Agni in the Veda. But though no 
scholar would give up the right of applying to 
proper names a different measure from that which 
we apply to aU other words, I give my etymo- 
logy for no more than what it is worth. It is a 
hypothesis and no more. Only I do pot imder- 
stand the triumphant air with which it has been 
announced that such a word as y&vy& never existed. 
Who ever said that it did ? Neither did sv&r& exist 
for H6re, though SvaryA (SAryA) existed ; nor Sva- 
jAni, and yet we have Selene. Such things require 
no repeating or explaining, they form the first steps 
in Comparative Philology. Nor do I see that we 
can ever give more than hypotheses when we deal 
with times so distant as that which gave rise to the 
first Aiyan mythology. Still a hypothesis may 
grow stronger and stronger, and in our case it does 
grow stronger when we see how the same irregulari- 
ties occur in the proper names of other mythologies 
also. We must not postulate what we have not 
proved our right to expect, and we have no right to 
expect that in ancient times proper names should 
have been miraculously preserved fi:om the misfor- 
tunes to which we see them exposed at aU times 
and in all countries. 
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Fire-totems. 

We saw before by how easy and intelligible a 
process fire was changed into what we call a divine 
or half-divine person, who was supposed to have 
produced the fire, to have used it himself for varioxis 
purposes, and to have taught its use to all the 
dwellers on earth. This process which we can watch 
in different mythologies, among Aryan people seems 
to me to leave nothing unexplained. The thoughts 
embodied in it are such as might arise in our own 
minds, if we placed ourselves on the level of that 
incipient civilisation which we have a right to pre- 
suppose among the early Aryan settlers in their 
common Aryan home, or even in the countries where 
they afterwards migrated, whether India, Persia, 
Greece, or Italy. However, if we are assured that 
there are some dark points left, and that these might 
be illustrated and rendered more intelligible by what 
are called fire-totems among the Red Indians of 
North America, let us have as much light as we can 
get. Totemism, such as we know it among the 
nomads of the Northern American continent, was 
a natural growth. There is humanity in it, and if 
but rightly understood, there is reason in it ; nor do 
I see why the same human tendencies which led to 
a belief in real totems, should not have led now and 
then among Greeks and Romans to manifestations 
similar to those of the Five Nations. If we accept 
the accounts of students of Red Indian customs, 
a tribe that prided itself on the possession of fire, 
or on the possession of a knowledge of producing 
fire whenever it was wanted, would be distinguished 
by a totem or symbolic sign of fire, they would be 
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called fire-men by their neighbours, and they would 
themselves look upon their totem of fire, whether in 
the form of an eagle (i^Xcyvas, black eagle) or a 
hawk or any other animal, as something sacred, 
something superhuman, which is not far from 
something divine. All this is perfectly intelligible 
even without the name of totem, a name that 
requires careful definition, whenever it is used for 
the purpose of comparison with customs among 
non- American tribes, or with a view of explaining 
them. Agni is called the hawk of heaven (Div&^ 
5yeni, Rv. VII, 15, 4), the sakuna bhuranyu, and 
hiranyapaksha (V&g. S. XVIII, 53), the swift bird, 
the gold-winged. We should say that these were 
poetical expressions for Agni in his character of sun 
or lightning ; but if others think that it is helpful to 
call such names survivals of totemism, who would 
object ? 

The fire-totem, we are told, would thus naturally 
have become the god of the Indians, whether in the 
East or in the West, and being believed to have 
been the benefactor of their ancestors, he would 
himself be spoken of as the ancestor of their race. 
It is true that we have no evidence of any Aryan 
race having actually passed through this North- 
Indian process, but this need not prevent us from 
having recourse to it, supposing always that it could 
serve as an illustration of what would otherwise seem 
difficult to explain in Greek and Vedic mythology, 
namely the use of the same name for a god or half- 
god, for a king or ancestor of a whole race, and 
lastly for the race itself Only whatever totemistic 
antecedents may be discovered behind Agni, we 
should be satisfied with knowing that Bhuranyu, for 
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instance, was an epithet of Agni or fire in the 
Veda, that in Greek Phor6neus was changed into 
the inventor of fire, the founder of the Phordnic city, 
the ancestor of the Phordnic family, and lastly, the 
ancestor of the whole human race, so far as it could 
be seen within the narrow sphere of any settlenaent 
on Greek soU. There are several similar, if not 
quite identical cases in Vedic mythology. 

Atharvan. 
Thus, if we look for analogies, first of all in the 
Veda, we find that Atharvan, though never used as 
a name of Agni, was originally the name of a fire- 
priest (Athar, fire, Zend atar), and, like other names 
of the same character, became the name of a whole 
race, and of the ancestor of that race. 

Angiras. 

Angiras, again, originally a name of fire, is known 
in the Veda as the name of a family addicted to the 
worship of Agni, and likewise aj8 the name of the 
reputed ancestor of that family. 

And here I may add, at once, that though I fiiUy 
agree that Angiras meant originally fire, I have 
always felt more than doubtful when it was stated 
that Angiras was the same word as the Persian 
angara {ayyapoi), a mounted courier, such as were 
kept ready at regular stages throughout the Persian 
Empire for carrying royal dispatches. It is true 
that Angiras is a name of Agni, and that Agni was 
the messenger between gods and men, but this would 
hardly fit the word to be the name for an ordinary 
courier, even supposing that the Sanskrit Angiras 
was correctly represented in Persia by Angara. And 
it should be remembered that the Persian word 
Angara could hardly have been known in Greece 
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before the Persian war ; it seems first to have been 
used by Aeschylos. The next argument in support 
of Angara being the same as Angiras, and meaning 
messenger, seems to me to weaken rather than to 
strengthen the equation Angara = Angiras. We are 
told that the Greek Angelos, a messenger, used at 
a much eai'lier time, was likewise a modification of 
the Persian Angaros. Is that possible ? We have 
not only ayycXos, but dyycXXco, dyycXta, &c., long 
before the Persian wars. Homer constantly uses 
ayyeXXo), and not in the narrow sense of acting as a 
mounted courier, but of announcing or reporting in 
general. Phonetically the transition fi'om Angaros 
to angello would be irregular, and the idea that in 
our Angels we have lineal descendants of the Vedic 
Angiras, pleasant as it may sound to some ears, will 
certainly have to be surrendered. The old ety- 
mology of dyycXXo) for avayeXko) (see ayypa^ia for 
avaypdifxo) from dj^a and yep in yrjpv^, &c., though 
not without difficulties, is decidedly preferable, un- 
less we choose to confess that the origin of angels is 
altogether unknown. 

We now return to the question whether there 
are other names besides Phor6neus, Atharvan, and 
Angiras, which show that Aryas of Greece and 
India possessed names for fire and fire-priests in 
common, before they separated. 

BhrigavAna. 

There is the well-known epithet of Agni, viz. bhn- 
gav&naA, meaning brilliant : as in Rv. IV, 7, 4 :-^ 

A^dm dClt^ VivdsvataA vi^v&A jih ArarshanlA 
abhf 

A grabhruA ketiim fiyiva^ bhngav4nam vi«6-vi5e. 
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* Men have brought on their bright banners tbe 
quick messenger of Vivasvat, who comes towards all 
men, who is briUiant to every house/ 

Rv. I, 71,4:— 

Mdthlt ydt Im vlbhWtaA MAtari^vA grihd-grthe 
syeWi g4nyBh bhflt, 

At Im rKgfle nd sdhlyase a&kk sdn & dttjhm bhr/- 
gav4naA viv4ya. 

* When MUtari^van had produced him by attrition, 
the noble one who was brought to many places, came 
to every house. Then the brilliant (Agni) undertook 
the messengership (for the mortal) as for a mightier 
king, being attached to him/ 

It seems that bhrigavAna was formed from Bhrfgu, 
like vdsav^a from vdsu, but its meaning is not 
simply Bhrigu-like, but brilliant, shining. 

This brilliant being produced by friction by 
M&tari^van, the messenger of Vivasvat, is clearly 
AgnL But in this case, as in that of Atharvan, we 
do not find Bhngu any longer as the name of a god, 
but only as that of his worshippers, the old race of 
the BhWgus. These Bhrigus are said to have dis- 
covered Agni (X, 46, 2), to have brought him to men 
(I, 58, 6), to have kept him in the wood (VI, 15, 2). 
They received him from M4tari5van (the wind), who 
lighted him when he was hidden (III, 5, 10). In 
later times the Bhngus were chiefly known as a 
famous family in India, like the Angiras and the 
Atharvans (Rv. X, 14, 6), and many -Rishis, like 
/Saunaka, and heroes, such as Para^urdma, were 
proud of belonging to it. When KWshria wants to 
say that he is or was the best of everything, he says 
that among the -Rishis he was BhWgu (Bhagavadglt^ 
X, 25). In aU this there may be hidden traces of 
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totemism, though I must confess I cannot see them. 
The etymology of the name was known to the 
ancient Vedic interpreters, and Y4ska (Nir. Ill, 1 7) 
says : ArA:ishi BhWguA sambabhAva, Bhngur hhrig- 
yam&no na dehe«hg4reshu, Angir4 ang^rd, ankan&, 
* BhWgu was bom in the light, Bhrtgu though being 
fried or scorched was not burnt in the cocJs. The 
Angiras are the Angoras (coals), they are so-called 
because they mark.' 

Differing from Kuhn (p. 18) and others, I take 
dehe not as a locative of deha, but as the perf. pasa 
of dah, he was biumt. The root hhrig or bhra^gr 
QjihriggeAi) which means to roast, to fry, in Sanskrit, 
and from which YAska derives Bhrigu, is, if not 
exactly the same, at least closely connected with 
other roots, meaning to shine or to blaze, such as 
Sk. blu%, to shine, also bhirgas, splendour, Greek 
<^Xeya> (<^Xd^), Lat. fulgere (fulgur), flagrare (flamma). 
To heat and to shine are cognate concepts, as in 
sAryas tapati, the sun shines, lit. the sun warms, and 
the act of frying was taken as an act of heating 
and broiling, not yet of cooking or boiling. 

If Agni could be called bhngav4na, brilliant, or 
BhWgu, we can easily understand now how that 
name became the name of the ancestor of a race, 
being called the BhWgus, because they possessed the 
BhWgu fire, and Kuhn seems therefore to me quite 
right in comparing these BhWgus with the Greek 
Phlegyes. Kuhn (p. 21) has collected the different 
forms of this name, such as Phlegys, Phlegyas, 
Phlegyeus, while Phlegyas is known as the name of 
a son of Ares and Chryse, a ruler of Phlegyantis near 
Orchomenos, who is said to have burnt the temple 
of Apollon, because his own daughter Kor6nis had 
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through the god become the mother of Askl^pios. 
He was killed by Apollon with his arrows, and con- 
demned to punishment in Hades. According to 
another legend, however, he was killed by Lykos 
and Nykteus (Lupus and Noctumus), and is called 
the father or brother of Ixlon. Few scholars would 
deny that Phlegys is the correct representative of 
Bhrtgu in Greek. Kuhn has also shown that there 
is a certain connection between the Phlegyes and 
Prometheus, because it was in the home of the 
Phlegyes, in Pan6peus in Phokis, that Prometheus is 
said to have found the earth from which he formed 
the first man. This is, as we shall see, an important 
point, and may help us in interpreting the character 
of Prometheus, as a fire-god, in his various characters 
as discoverer of fire, benefactor of mankind by the 
gift of fire, nay maker of the human race. If others 
prefer to call Prometheus a fire-totem, no one would 
object, if only it would help us to a better under- 
standing of Prometheus. 

Promdthens. 

In trying to disentangle the mythological web that 
surrounds Prometheus, we have to follow Kuhn, 
whose treatise on Die Herabkunfb des Feuers is 
a master-work that has been criticised by many, 
though understood by but few. It is well known 
that I do not always agree with Kuhn, but my 
admiration for his real genius has never wavered, 
and I fully expect that his work will in the future 
receive far greater recognition than it has in the past. 

Kuhn has shown that etymologically Prometheus 
would represent the Sanskrit Pramanthu, the name 
of a person of whom little is known, but whose 
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name is closely connected with pramantha, which 
means the stick used for drilling wood (terebratio), 
and producing fire from the wood. The root manth 
or math means to stir, to twirl, and particularly to 
produce fire by vigorously rubbing one wood against 
another. Atharvan, M&tari^van, gods and men, 
perform this action. Math is also used in the more 
general sense of shaking, tearing, treating with 
violence, rolling. An old noun math, n. sing. 
manthAs, means the stick used for turning milk into 
butter (mantha-dancfa,), but it also means wind 
and thunderbolt, the thunderstorm being compared 
with any noisy action on earth, whether churning 
butter, rattling a cart, or playing at nine-pins. In 
Greek the root math appears in iiavOdvo), to learn. 
Kuhn thinks that to learn meant to appropriate 
with violence, to carry ofi* knowledge ; I think it 
would be more natural to assign to it the original 
meaning of rubbing, grinding, handling, studying 
(cf. varis, to stroke, to grasp, to consider, to study). 
But this is a point that cannot be settled, for the 
meaning of * to grind ' or * to rub it in ' in modem 
English would not help us much. 

As to Prometheus for Promantheus ^ his original 
meaning was that of pramantha or pram&thyu, one 
who rubs and by rubbing produces fire ^, not one who 
robbed the fire from Zeus (p. 13). Popular ety- 
mology, however, soon discovered in Prometheus 
the clever producer of fire, the meaning of providens 
or prudens, nay assigned to Prometheus, Fore- 
thought, a brother EpimStheus, Afterthought. The 

^ A Zeus Promantheus is mentioned by Kuhn (p. i?) from 
Lycophron, p. 537. 

' On p. 24 Kuhn seems to adopt the same view. 
VOL. II. C C 
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transition from Prometheus, the producer of fire, 
to Prometheus, the discoverer of fire, the fire-god, 
requires no further explanation after what we saw 
before in the case of Ahgiras, Atharvan, BhWgu, Ac. 
Even SavitW, the sun, is said to have made the sun^ 

M4tari5van, the wind, who is said to have brought 
fire from heaven to earth, is in other places himself 
the fire. Though M4tarisvan has no longer the 
meaning of wind in the Veda, it should be remem- 
bered that M4taH, the charioteer of Indra, is the 
son of the wind, and M3,tari5van was probably a 
name of the Wind-dog, and not, as Roth supposes, 
of 'the lightning, swelling (5van) in his mother 
(m4tari), i. e. in the cloud,' — an impossible form. 

If we have once recognised in Prometheus another 
form of Agni, a Titan who created the fire, who gave 
the fire to men, who brought this divine gift from 
the sky, we can better understand why he should 
share certain characteristics in common with 
Phor6neus, with Hephaistos, with M&tarisvan, with 
BhWgu, with Atharvan and Angiras. Behind all 
these names there is the same thought, though 
modified according to circumstances. Promdtheus 
is not Hephaistos nor Phor6neus. Hephaistos, the 
god, stands highest, Phor6neus, the king, stands 
lowest, and between the two there is room for the 
Titan Prometheus. 

If then in Prometheus also we have to recognise 
a fire-god and a hero who produced the fire, we 
should expect that like Phor6neus or like Agni 
himself, he should also be the first of men, the 
creator of men, nay in the end the creator of all 
things, bhdvand, grandyan, as we read in Rv. VII, 5, 7. 

* AsybL ^Srauta IV, 6, 3, Oldenberg, EeL des Veda, p. 449. 
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And so he is. Prometheus is not only fabled to 
have fashioned the first human beings, he is also 
represented as the father of Deukalion, who after the 
deluge became the father of the whole Hellenic race. 
We often see how mythological characters, 
starting from the same point, diverge afterwards 
in very different directions. What helps us in 
tracing them back to their common source is their 
performing the same acts, though in a different 
manner. No two characters can be more widely 
different than Prometheus and Hephaistos. But 
not only do both bring fire, but both perform the 
same office to Zeus by breaking open his head for 
the birth of Athene, and again both offer violence 
to Athene. Such coincidences cannot be ignored ; 
they are full of significance, and tend to confirm the 
hypothesis that both were representatives of Agni, 
more particularly of Agni aa the Deus matutinus, 
a frequent character of the Vedic Agni, the Agni 
aushasa, or the daybreak. What Prometheus shares 
in common with the two is the bringing fire to men, 
conferring benefits on them, and being represented 
as their ancestor, if not their maker. 

Minys, Manu. 

Starting from this Kuhn takes another step which 
has been much criticised, but which seems to me 
extremely well established. Kuhn shows that in 
India Manu also is the ancestor of the human race, 
and he appeals to Otfried Muller as having proved 
that Phlegyans and Minyans were only different 
names for the same race ^ If then the Phlegyans 
were descended from Phlegys, i.e. BhWgu, the 

' 0. Muller, Orchomenos, p. 179. 
C C 2 
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Minyans would be the descendants of *Mln7S, i.e. 
Manu. The phonetic diflBculties of this equation have 
been so cai^efully considered ^ and, as far as I can 
judge, so completely removed by Kuhn, that I need 
not go over the same ground again. K scholars 
would only spend half the time on removing apparent 
phonetic diflBculties which they spend on starting 
fresh ones, the progress of Comparative Mythology 
would have been much more rapid, and at the 
same time much more satisfactory. That Sanskrit 
a should be represented by Greek i is certainly not 
regular, but we have only to think of asva = wtttos 
to see that it is possible even in appellative nouns. 
The long 1 of Minos does not vitiate the equations 
MavFavr^Mtva}^ and MavFa = Mlpva, and the fact 
that Minos, like Prometheus, is sometimes repre- 
sented as the father of Deukalion ought not to be 
overlooked. There is much confusion, however, in 
the stories about Minos. Originally there was only 
one, but afterwards there were two, and it is not 
easy to keep them always apart. That both Minos 
and Manu were famous as lawgivers need not mean 
more than that the ancient laws were naturally 
referred to the first ancestors or the ancient kings 
of certain countries. But though in some respects 
there is similarity between Manu and Minos, and 
though in Sanskrit Manu and BhWgu are closely 
connected, there is no trace of an igneous character 
in Manu, nor, as far as we can judge, in Minos. 

Manu. 
When we come to know Manu in the ancient 
poetry of India, he is already man, the father man 

* Beitrftge, voL i, p. 369, 
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(mdnush-pit^, or, as we should say, the type of 
mankind. He has generally been interpreted etymo- 
logically as the thinker, from man, to think ; but this 
has been declared to be far too abstract a name for 
the early periods of Aryan thought. Of course, the 
ancient mythological names may have passed through 
thousands of years and thousands of changes before 
they meet our view. If we want, however, for Manu 
a physical background, we can hardly find it in the 
fire, but rather, I think, in the moon. The moon 
was called the measurer of time, and it is possible, 
though I say no more, that the name Manu was 
coined originally, like the Greek /jlijv and iiijvr), as 
a name of the moon. There is a curious but obscure 
passage in the Rig-veda, IV, 26, i, beginning with 
the words, Ahim MdnuA abhavam SiKrya^ ia, * I was 
Manu and I was the sun.' Here the meaning of 
moon suggests itself, but as the poet goes on to say 
he was also the Riahi Kakshlvat and Kavi U^anas, 
we cannot gain much information about the ancient 
meaning of Manu from this single passage. Nor do 
we gain much light fi:om another verse, X, 62, 11, 
where we read of Manu's ddkshiwA as sflryena ydta- 
m4n4. We should, however, remember the story of 
SaranyA and Vivasvat, which tells us that when 
SaranyA fled fi:om Vivasvat, a substitute for her was 
given to him, who became the mother of Manu. 
Now Mannhardt (1. c, p. 298) already has remarked 
that when in popular stories we hear of a substituted 
wife, we may generally take her to be meant for the 
night or the winter. K then this substituted wife 
is the night, her child would naturally be the moon. 
It is a popular idea, unsupported though it be by 
observation, that as soon as the sim sets the moon 
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rises, and rises just opposite the setting sun. Thus 
Heine writes: — 

Die glUhend rothe Sonne steigt 

Hinab ins weit au&chauemde 

Silbergraue Weltmeer. 

Luftgebilde, roaig angehaucht, 

Wallen ilir nach ; und gegenUber, 

Aus herbstlich dftmmemdem Wolkenschleiei, 

Ein traurig todtblasses Antlitz, 

Bricht hervor der Mond. 

But whatever the distant antecedents of Manu 
may have been, in the Rig-veda he is the father, also 
the leader of men {grimavfih, X, 62, 11). He was 
an individual Manu, and in the Satapatha-brAhmana 
this Manu is represented as the man who escaped 
from the flood. He is called Vivasvat, but also the 
son of Vivasvat, i.e. Vaivasvata, and a legend repre- 
sents him as the son of Aditya and his second wife 
Savarn4. Vivasvat is clearly a name of the sun, 
while the children, Yama and Yaml, have been taken 
by some scholars as the progenitors of the human 
race. All this shows the solai-, and if solar, then 
igneous, character of the mythological Manu, and it 
also explains to a certain extent why M&tari^van is 
said to have brought Agni from the sky to the 
BhWgus. But manu is also the regular appellative 
for man, though sometimes it is difficult to decide 
who is meant. When we read, Rv. I, 36, 19: Ni 
tv^m Agne mknuh dadhe gy6tih ginija ^d^vate, we 
may translate either * Manu placed thee, O Agni,' or 
' man placed thee, O Agni, as a light for all people.' 

Again, Rv. X, 63, 7 : Y^bhyaA h6tr4m pratha- 
mffm Sijeg6 mdnuA oimiddhkgnihy * To whom Manu 
or man with lighted fire offered the first invocation.' 

This is a very incomplete account of Agni, but the 
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outlines, as here given, are, T believe, correct, and 
can easily be filled out by further research. The 
thirty-second and forty-sixth volumes of the Sacred 
Books of the East contain a translation of more 
than half of the hymns addressed to Agni, and I 
regret that as the number of fifty volumes is not to 
be exceeded, the remaining hymns will not appear, 
at least not in that series. 

Abstract Deities. 

There is, however, one more lesson which the 
study of Agni should teach us, and which we should 
never forget in analysing other gods of the Veda. 
However high Agni may have risen as a god, as 
a benefactor and protector, nay as creator of heaven 
and earth, and source of light and life, he started 
originally from nature, fi'om the visible fire on the 
hearth, or from the sun, or from the fiery meteor 
that descended from the clouds in the shape of 
lightning. What we know as a fact in this case 
we may safely extend to other cases. All Vedic 
gods, nay all Aryan gods, were in the beginning 
physical. I say in the beginning, for there came, 
no doubt, a time when the concept of deity being 
once formed and having become familiar, invisible 
and purely abstract objects also were raised to a 
divine status. V&A, speech, for instance, though not 
visible, was audible, but MWtyu, death, was merely 
a postulated being, and yet he also is invoked as a 
deity. And these cases can teach us a lesson. Mrityu, 
death, was evidently a secondary deity and grafted 
on a primary deity, viz. Yama, the setting sun, and 
evenV4A, speech, shows in the distant background 
a physical foundation in the voice of thunder. 
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It has been supposed that all female deities are 
purely abstract creations. This is not so. Some of 
them have their physical prototypes, such as Apas, 
the waters, whether on earth or in the sky, Ushas, 
the dawn, with the Apsarasas, PWthivl, the earth, 
Sarasvati, if representing the river, and with her 
IZa, BhAratl, and possibly Mahl; EAkA, Siniv&ll, 
Kuhii and Gung6, phases of the moon ; possibly 
Aditi, the Beyond, and Pri^ni, the cloudy sky, the 
mother of the Maruts. Others, such as Yaml, 
Indr^nl, Agn&yl, VarunAni, Amnl, Siiryi, AranySul, 
are clearly derivative, not, however, Sarasvati. 
Purely abstract goddesses, however, are YSJc, speech, 
iSraddhft, faith, Aramati, devotion, and these must be 
assigned to a secondary phase of the Vedic religion. 

I quite admit that Yaruna also has assumed 
a decidedly ethical and abstract chai^acter in the 
Vedic Pantheon, but I hold that in the beginning he 
must have been as concrete a deity as Agni or at 
least as Indra. Even if it should be questioned 
that like Ouranos he represented at first the sky, 
particularly the dark sky, there are sufficient traces 
left that point to him as the chief actor in the 
firmament of heaven. There can be no doubt that 
in later Sanskrit Varuna is a decidedly physical god, 
how then could we suppose that he should not have 
been so from the beginning, or should actually have 
been taken over ready made from a more spiritual 
Semitic religion? In Post -Vedic literature Varuna 
is clearly the god of the sea and of the Western 
quarter of the earth ; is it likely then that in the 
Veda he was a purely spiritual deity without any 
physical antecedents ? These antecedents may not 
be many nor very palpable, but we should remember 
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that both in the Veda and in the Avesta the waters, 
Apas, are mentioned as the wives of Varuna and of 
Ahura, and that the place especially assigned to him 
is called 4py4 yoni, the watery place (Rv. 11, 38, 9). 
Varuna moves along with the waters (adbhlA y&ti 
VdrunaA samudrafA, Rv. I, 161, 14); he is fire or 
the sun in the evening (s^ vdrunafe s&ydm agnlA 
bhavati, Ath. IX, 3, 18) ; he actually created the 
night (mitriA. ahih agranayat, vdruno rflCtrim, T. S. VI, 
4, 8, 3), and hence abides in the West. In the prayers 
addressed he is not always asked for spiritual bless- 
ings only, but for the very gifts which a god of the 
sky is able to grant. Thus in a prayer for rain we 
read, Rv. V, 63 : — 

' Guardians of the Law, ye whose nature is truth, 
you mount your chariot in the highest heaven; 
O Mitra and Varuna, whomsoever you protect here, 
to him the rain brings down the sweet water from 
heaven,' 

I know full well that this decided view of the 
physical origin of the Vedic gods, with very few 
exceptions, has sometimes been questioned and even 
contemptuously derided, and that attempts have 
been made to prove the existence in the Veda of 
deities without any physical background. But how- 
ever abstract the character of certain Vedic gods 
has become, it can always be shown that they have 
either been derived directly from certain physical 
phenomena, or have been grafted on primary gods 
of a decidedly physical character. 

Savitri. 

Let us take the case of SavitW, the sun. First 
of all SavitW in later Sanskrit is simply one of the 
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many names of the real sun. It is quite true that 
there are passages, nay whole hymns, in which the 
solar character of SavitW is not very conspicuous, 
but this applies to other gods also, for instance, to 
Mitra and Varuna. To suppose therefore, as Prof 
Oldenberg does, that SavitW was not from the first 
a name of a solar god or agent, but was meant for 
an exciting and moving power in general, a power 
that pervades the whole world, seems totally opposed 
to the general character of the Vedic gods. Abstract 
conceptions such as the exciter or compeller may 
be grafted on other gods, the sun, the fire, the sky, 
or Soma, the moon and the rain. We see this even 
in such names as Tvash^n, Dh&tW, Tr&tW, shaper, 
maker, preserver. Tvash^W in the Veda changes 
places with Agni, nay with Dyaus, Agni is even 
called the son of Tvash^W, but I see no trace of an 
abstract deity, called the carpenter or the Creator 
(Tvash^ri), without any physical antecedents. 

After a time, no doubt, the original fulcrum of 
these names may fall away, and a deity remains, 
apparently without any physical background. We can 
often in the Veda itself watch that process by which 
a physical deity loses its original physical features 
and becomes apparently a purely ethical being. We 
saw how Agni, so distinctly a physical god, becomes 
in the end the Creator, the king of men, omniscient 
and omnipotent, without one trace of his igneous ^ 
origin being left, and we can see the same in 
the case of Mitra and Varuna. What we saw in 
the case ofVaruna, we can likewise observe in the 
case of his companion Mitra. Of course it has been 

* Physical Eeligion, p. 193. 
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denied that his origin was solar. Instead of taking 
him as a reflex of the sun, his origin has been sought 
for in the abstract idea of friend, or of all that was 
fidendly and beneficent in nature. But where should 
we find a support for so abstract a concept? If 
the idea of god in the abstract had existed at that 
early time, such a name as friend or benefactor might 
well have been assigned to him. But whom could 
the ancients have meant if they addressed him as 
Mitra, as friend or benefactor, if not the sun? 
Different though their way of thinking may have 
been from ours, their logic cannot well have differed, 
they would not have used a predicate without 
a subject, expressed or understood. Even Prof. 
Oldenberg, while maintaining the existence of 
deities, abstract from the very beginning, seems to 
have felt this necessity of a visible object, as the 
starting-point of Mitra, and he therefore looks upon 
him as possibly an old fetish, nay he sees in his 
epithet, sarplA-^utim (Rv. VIII, 74, 2), an indica- 
tion of this fetish having been anointed with butter 
(see also Rv. V, 3, 2). Here we see the danger 
of comparing heterogeneous myths and customs. 
First of all, an image or idol is totally different 
from a fetish, secondly a fetish, as far as I know, 
is not commonly anointed with butter, and thirdly, 
if Mitra were a mere fetish, why should not all the 
Vedic gods have descended from fetishes? Mitra 
was so clearly a solar deity that among the ancients 
at all events, that is, among those who believed in 
him and worshipped him, no one has ever dreamt 
of him as a fetish in the true sense of that word. 

Nor has SavitW by any means lost his solar 
characteristics altogether. If we compare, for in- 
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stance, the hymns addressed to SArya, the sun, with 
those addressed to SavitW, we find the same solar 
elements in both. That the etymological meaning 
of Savitri was present to the minds of the poets is 
very clear from the frequent use of su and deriva- 
tives of su in the hymns addressed to him. Thus 
we read, Rv. V, 8i, 2 : — 

Vi5v& rdpSni pr&ti munA^te kavlA 

Pr& as&Yit bhadr&m dyip4de Ai&tushpade, 

Yi nSkam akhyat Savitft y&renjih 

Anu pray&nam Ush&saA vi rkga,iL 2. 

Ut& y&si Savita^ trini roAamS, 

Ut4 sOfryasya rasmibhlA 84m uAyasi, 

Ut4 rfttrtm ubhay&taA p&ri tyase, 

Uta Mitr^A bhavasi deva dbtonabhiA. 4. 

VtA Isishe prasav^sya tv6m 6ksLh ft, 

Ut& PtlsM bhavasi deva y&nabhi^, 

Ut& idam vl^vam bhiivanam vl rft^fasi, 

SySLY&svBh te savita^ st6mam &na^e. 5. 

* The wise (Savitrt) takes all forms, he has sent (as&vit) pros- 
perity to man and beast, the excellent Savitri has illumined 
the sky and shines after the procession of the Dawn. 2. 

' Thou, Savitn, goest to the three bright places, and thou 
delightest with the rays of the sun, thou surroundest the night 
on both sides, and thou, O god, becomest Mitra by thy deeds. 4. 

' Thou alone art the lord of creation (prasava), and on thy 
paths, O god, thou becomest Ptlshan ; thou lightest up this whole 
world, O Savitri ; I, Sykvksyh, have got this praise for thee ! * 5. 

Now, I ask, can there be a doubt that the poet 
conceived Savitri as a solar deity, as the agent 
behind the sun, and that he was fully aware at the 
same time that his name was derived from the root 
su in the sense of exciting, enlivening, or begetting. 
It is quite true that the name of SavitW, like every 
other name, is derived from a root which conveys 
a general concept, and that Savitri meant enlivener; 
but that predicate presupposed as its subject one 
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object only, namely, the sun, and would for that 
very reason have never been applied to any other 
enlivener, whether the rain, or the moon, or the 
wind. After all, our own word for sun is probably 
derived from the same root su from which we have 
Savitri, but no one doubts that it was meant as 
a name of the sun and of the sun only. If sunus 
in Gothic is the begotten (suta), sunna in Gothic 
can only have been meant for the sun as the be- 
getter, the enlivener, as the SavitW. In the hymn 
of the Rig-veda, SavitW is felt as he who quickens 
nature and men, not as an imknown somebody, but 
most distinctly as the sun. In several passages his 
name SavitW appears actually by the side of SArya. 
Thus when SavitW, the Asura, is said to brighten 
up the sky, it is asked, I, 33, 7, where was then 
Sihya? Again in X, 189, 4, when SavitW arises, 
it is said that Indra saw the enclosures of SArya. 

In V, 81, 4, we read that SavitW goes to the 
heavens, that he is united with the rays of Siirya, 
that he goes round the night on both sides, and that 
he is Mitra by night. 

In X, 139, I, SavitW is called sihyarasmi, clad 
in the rays of the sun, and rising in the East. 

Like the sun, SavitW has his chariot, I, 35, 5, and 
his horses, VII, 45, i. Like SArya he moves between 
heaven and earth,1, 35,9 ; he is golden-handed, 1, 35,9, 
and golden-armed, I, 35, 10, golden-eyed, golden- 
haired, and golden-tongued. His armour is yellow, IV, 
53, 2, his roads are called dustless, I, 35, 1 1, like the 
roads of other heavenly gods. SavitW is constantly 
mentioned as rising with his rays (IV, 53, 2), as 
following the dawn, V, 81, 2, as before day and 
night, V, 82, 8, as stretching out his golden arms, 
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II, 38, 2 ; VI, 71, I ; 5. He goes up and down. 
seeing all things, he illuminates the air. He is even 
called the supporter of the sky, and praised for 
sending forth the chariot of the Asvins (day and 
night) before the appearance of the dawn. And 
though he is, no doubt, conceived chiefly as the 
life-giver, and thus as animating and exciting every- 
thing, he is also addressed as the comforter, as the 
pacifier, possibly as the giver of rest and sleep, IV, 
53, 6 ; VII, 45, I. 

If a god drawn in such sharp outline and such 
living bright colours were supposed to have started 
from a mere abstraction, there would be few Vedic 
deities that woidd not have to share the same fate. 
The progress from the concrete to the abstract is 
clear enough, that from the abstract back to the 
concrete should be admitted with great caution. 

It has been thought that there are other deities 
also in the Vedic pantheon which have sprung into 
existence without any physical support, as, for 
instance, Tvash^W, Dh&tW, and TrfttW, but how 
different are they from the dramatic Savitri ! Their 
names express qualities or actions which may be 
ascribed to gods in general. But could we compare 
the pale and shadowy features of these deities with 
the vigour and brightness of Savitri ? It was long 
supposed that a Maker or Creator, a Supporter or 
Preserver, must everywhere have been postulated 
by the human mind, but the evolution of religious 
thought, as we can study it now in the Veda 
and elsewhere teaches a different lesson. The 
human mind laid hold at first of what was visible, 
and gradually discovered the invisible behind the 
visible. It began with what was concrete, and from 
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it proceeded slowly to the discovery of what was 
abstract. 

Even in the case of such gods as Dh&tri, creator, 
we may discover his physical fiilcrum in VaruTia ^ 
We saw how some of the Vedic poets had suspected 
Agni in the background of Tvash^W, as well as of 
VidhartW, III, 2, 3 ; 5 ; while in other places 
Tvash^W was actually represented as the father of 
Agni, I, 127, 9, nay as the father and the husband 
of SaranyA. 

Reluctant as I always feel to differ from Prof. 
Oldenberg, Savitri seems to me to have been 
conceived throughout as an independent and visible 
god, visible in the sky as Agni was on earth, or 
Indra in the air, though, like them, afterwards 
endowed with a more sublime and abstract character. 

Bnhaspati and Brahmanaspati 
I doubt even whether we should treat such gods 
as Bnhaspati or Brahmanaspati as merely abstract 
deities. Professor Roth took Brahmar^aspati as an 
abstract deity in whom the action of the worshipper 
upon the gods is personified. M. Bergaigne (I, 299) 
changed him into ' un personnage divin qui symbolise 
Taction en quelque sorte magique des formules 
sacr^es.' Hillebrandt saw in him a lord of plants 
and a lunar deity, while Oldenberg (Rel. des Veda, 
p. 66) explains him as the oldest king of prayers, 
the progenitor of all prayers. I must confess that 
I cannot enter into any one of these conceptions, and 
I doubt whether they would have been intelligible 
to the poets of the Vedic age. I retain my old opinion 
that Brahmanaspati was a god, grafted originally on 

^ Darmesteter, Ormazd et Ahriman. 
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AgnL (Rig-veda SamhitA, 1869, p. 177.) The name 
Brihaspati or Brahmanaspati means, no doubt. Lord 
of prayer, and instead of BWhaspati we also find V4A:a- 
spati. Lord of speech (thus showing that bWh (word) 
must have had the same meaning as v^:), while in 
BrahmaTiaspati we can perceive the secondary meaning 
of Lord of the Brahman, i. e. of the priestly class. 

I admit that these deities have assumed their own 
peculiar character, and have been very freely handled 
by priestly poets ; but I think we can still discover 
the fibres by which they cling to the stem on which 
they were originally grafted. Why should we not 
accept their names as originally names of Agni, just 
as NarAsamsa, GAtavedas, and Vai^v&nara? These 
names also were at first epithets of Agni, but they 
were afterwards invoked as independent person- 
alities, as, for instance, 6r4tavedas in I, 99, Nard- 
samsa, in I, 18, 9 ; Vai5v4nara in I, 59, &c. 

If BWhaspati or Brahmanaspati seems to us to have 
assumed greater independence than these, this may 
be due to the priestly character assigned to them, as 
to Agni himself Thus whenever a large number of 
deities had to be invoked, we often find BWhaspati 
in the same string with Agni, Indra, &c., and in one 
passage at least (X, 68, 9) Brihaspati is said to have 
found the dawn, the sun, and. Agni, as if Agni were 
different from him. Here, however, Agni need not 
mean the god, but may be meant for the material 
fire, and I see that Ludwig takes it in that sense. 
In VII, ID, 4, however, Agni is actually invoked to 
bring near a number of gods, Indra with the Vasus, 
Rudra with the Rudras, Aditi with the Adityas, 
and in the same way Brihaspati with the singers. 
In all passages like this where Bnliaspati appears 
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in company with the Angiras, the original character 
of Bnhaspati seems quite forgotten. It might be 
asked why BWhaspati should be looked upon as a 
name of Agni rather than of Indra, considering how 
some of his actions, more particularly his delivering 
the cows from the dark cave (of the night), seem to 
point to Indra rather than to Agni. But we should 
remember that Indra is far more frequently mentioned 
not only in the same string of divine names in which 
B7*ihaspati also occurs, but distinctly as Brihaspati's 
associate. Thus we find Indra and Brahmanaspati 
together in II, 24, 12 and VII, 97, 3 ; 9. Indra and 
BWhaspati in IV, 49; IV, 50, 10; 11 ; VII, 97, 10; 
98, 7 ; VIII, 96, 15; Bmhmanaspati is called the 
friend of Indra (I, 18, 6), and invoked with him as 
his ally (EC, 13, 18), while Agni, so far as I am aware, 
is nowhere in the Rig-veda the actual associate and 
companion of either Brihaspati or Brahmanaspati, 
and this for a very good reason. As to the warlike 
character of Brahmanaspati, that no doubt would 
point to Indra rather than to Agni as his prototype. 
But we ought not to forget that Indra and Agni are 
twin-brothers, that they are often joined in their 
battles \ that they both wield the thunderbolt and 
slay VWtra and perform other deeds of valour in com- 
mon. Nay, by himself also Agni is said to have slain 
VWtra and Skmbara, to have broken their strong- 
holds, to be in fact v^'ttrahantama, the greatest of 
Vritra-kitlers. Hence there is nothing incongruous 
in all these exploits being ascribed to Brahmanaspati, 
while there are epithets applied to him which fit 
Agni only, and not Indra. Thus, like Brahmanaspati, 

* M. M., Science of Language, ii, p. 613. Muir, v, p. 219. 
VOL. IL D d 
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Agni is pre-eminently the priest, BrahmA (11, i, 3), 
the HotW, and the messenger between men and gods. 
If Agni is Nar^amsa, so is Brahmanaspati (1, 18, 9 ; 
X, 182, 2). If he is sadasaspati, lord of the house, 
so is Brahmanaspati (I, 18, 6). Both are called 
kavi, pratetas (II, 23, 2), maghavan (II, 24, 12), 
sabheya or sabh^vAn (II, 24, 13), sapt&sya, seven- 
mouthed or saptara^mi (IV, 50, 4), Angiras and 
Angirasa (VI, 73, i ; IV, 40, i ; X, 47, 6). 

It was in translating Rv. I, 38, 13, that the iden- 
tity of Brahmanaspati and Agni impressed itself 
upon my mind most strongly. 

The poet says, * Praise Brd-hmanaspdti, the lord 
of prayer, Agni, the biilliant, who is like a friend' 
(cp. I, 75, 4). 

Here Brdhmanaspdtim may be taken almost as an 
epithet of Agni, like dar^ata, brilliant ; nor do I see 
any reason why it should be taken in a diflPerent 
sense, for even if we took Mitra as the name of the 
god (Agni being frequently identified with Mitra ^), 
the meaning of the whole verse would remain the 
same. 

Thus Ludwig translates : * Agni, der schon wie 
Mitra ist I ' If there were any doubt, other passages 
would remove it. Thus in II, i, 3, we read : * Thou, 
Agni, art Indra, a bull among (all) beings ; thou 
art the wide -ruling Vishnu, worthy of adoration. 
Thou art the Brahman, a gainer of wealth, O Brah- 
manaspati.' This has generally been called modern 
syncretism 2, but there is an ancient syncretism also 
which points back to the common origin of gods who 

* See Bergaigne, KeL V6d., iii, p. 134 seq. 
' Cf. Aii-brahm. I, i, i, Agnir vai sarv^ devata/j, &c. Ninikta, 
voL iii, pp. 387, 390. 
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afterwards became distinct. Besides, in our pas- 
sage, Agni, though identified with other gods, is 
really invoked by the name of Brahmanaspati in the 
vocative. 

And again, III, 26, 2 : ^ We call to our help the 
bright Agni, Vaisv^nara (beloved by all), the praise- 
worthy M&tarisvan, Bnhaspati, the wise invoker, 
the guest, the swiftly moving, that he may come 
to man s worship of the gods.' 

As Agni is here called MAtari^van, Br^ihaspati also 
is called M^tari^van in Rv. I, 190, 2, while in I, 128, 
2, M^tari^van is said to have brought Agni to men. 

I doubt whether Professor Oldenberg has taken 
all these passages into consideration when he de- 
clared in his last work (1895) ^^^^ ^"^ must accept 
B?'thaspati as a purely abstract deity. There is no 
doubt that some of our evidence would admit of 
a different interpretation, but if we weigh the whole 
evidence carefully, the balance clearly inclines to- 
wards the side of the Agni-origin of Bnhaspati. 
I do not like to quote Sslyana as an authority on 
such matters, but he too, in his commentary on 
V, 43, 1 2, is fully aware that Agni is indeed B^'tha- 
spati (Agnir eva BnhaspatiA), and was so taken by 
native scholars, 

With all this I am far from maintaining that all 
the Vedic worshippers when they invoked Brahmana- 
spati, or when they offered him sacrificial gifts, were 
fully aware th^t he was originally the fire, or the 
god of fire. He had become one of the many tradi- 
tional deities, and in India no questions were asked 
about his antecedents, whether physical or ethical. 
When the people of the Veda invoked Agni 
(I, 1 89), saying, ' Lead us to wealth on a good path. 

D d 2 
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Drive away from us sin which leads us astray!' 
they did not mean the fire that was burning before 
them on the hearth, and yet they continued : * Pro- 
tect us with thy unwearied guardians, thou who 
flamest in thy beloved seat.' 

This must suffice, and I trust it will be sufficient 
to enable all competent judges to form their own 
opinion as to whether the principles which I have 
laid down for the guidance of students of the Science 
of Mythology are justified by the illustrations given 
in the preceding pages or not. These principles 
may be summed up in a very few words. 

The first principle is that there must be reason in 
mythology, and this principle, even where it cannot 
yet be substantiated in every case, should be retained 
as a postulate for the guidance of all students of 
Comparative Mythology. 

The second principle, very much like Locke's prin- 
ciple of Nihil in intellectu quod non ante fuerit in 
sensu, is that there is nothing in the ancient gods 
of Aryan mythology that was not suggested by 
nature. Naturally, later historical influences or 
even misunderstandings are not excluded. 

The third principle is that though coincidences 
between the myths of cognate languages are inter- 
esting and sometimes instructive, they cannot fidly 
prove the common origin of myths, unless the names 
connected with them admit first of analysis, and 
econdly of comparison. 

Comparison of Myths in unrelated Lang^^ges. 

As a corollary, I should like to mention that 
comparisons between the customs and myths of races 
unrelated in language require a very accurate know- 
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ledge of their dialects as now spoken, or as spoken 
in former times, to prevent accidents like that of 
Tuna mentioned in the beginning. If coincidences 
between customs and myths of different uncivilised 
races, or between uncivilised and civilised races, can 
be clearly established, they may become extremely 
useful to the psychologists as proving or disproving 
tendencies supposed to be inherent in human nature, 
such as, for instance, the sense of shame. If, however, 
no such rationale can be discovered in them, we should 
stiH, no doubt, take note of them, as possibly indi- 
cating contact or even a community of origin where 
hitherto we should not have ventured on such a 
hypothesis. But beyond this we dare not go for 
fear of darkening rather than clearing up the ancient 
history of the human race, and the ancient growth 
of human thought. Let us take a case which in 
one sense at least may be said to belong to the 
domain of mythology. 

Belief in another Life. 

A belief in another life is found, as is well known, 
among the lowest as among the highest of human 
beings. Here the wish has clearly been father of 
the thought, and we need not look further to 
account for whatever coincidences may be pointed 
out. But when we find descriptions of heaven and 
hell, with punishments and rewards almost, nay 
altogether identical, what shall we say? Surely 
no more than that what was possible in the South 
was possible in the North, with this one reservation, 
it may be, that the climate of the country may react 
on the climate of heaven or hell. Next to this comes 
the belief in the migration or what is commonly 
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called the transmigration of souls. As early as the 
time of the Upanishads, that is before the rise of 
Buddhism, we find a minute description of the migra- 
tion of the soul through animal and even vegetable 
bodies, and very soon the idea that the new body 
depends on merit (karman) accumulated in each 
previous existence. As this migration seems to 
have no end, it is naturally represented as a circle 
or a wheel, the common emblem of eternity. If 
then these ideas occur not only in India, but like- 
wise in Egypt and Greece, nay even among some 
of the uncivilised races of the world, what shall we 
say? Shall we say that these thoughts which 
spring up almost before our eyes in the ancient 
literature of India must everywhere have been 
borrowed from India ? Or shall we say that they 
formed part of the original Aryan heirloom of 
thought, like Dyaus and Zeus, the sky or the god 
of the sky ? If borrowed, how were they borrowed, 
considering that they were familiar to the earliest 
Greek philosophers or prophets ? If they existed 
before the Aryan Separation, how did they travel to 
Egypt ; and if they were of native growth in Egypt, 
how did they reach India ? I see no answer to all 
these questions, no escape from all these diflSculties, 
unless we admit that what was possible in India was 
possible in other countries also, that what occurred 
to the minds of Indian -Rishis may have occurred 
to the minds of Pythagoras and Pherekydes also, 
just as the numerals, particularly the decimal 
numerals, nay as the names for gods and god, 
were elaborated slowly and securely among savages 
as well as among Greek philosophers. 

Suppose, however, that we found one single name 
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for hell or heaven, for the circle of existence, for 
merit or demerit, the same in India and Greece, 
in Egjrpt and Mexico, in the Arctic and Antarctic 
regions, would not the whole case be changed at 
once ? Should we hesitate for one moment to say 
that the name was bon'owed, and therefore its 
contents also? 

If we found the Indian Naraka, hell, in Greek, 
if we found the Egyptian Amenti in Mexican, if 
we found the Finnish Tuonela or Manala in Pata- 
gonian, who would deny a real historical intercourse 
between the inhabitants of those countries in spite 
of all our former unbelief? But until that is done, 
as it has been done, even, if as yet, imperfectly, in 
the case of the Aryan mythologies of India, Greece, 
Italy, of the Teutonic, Slavonic, and even Celtic 
nations, it seems to me far more important for the 
folklorist to discover and accentuate the diflferences 
between apparently similai* traditions than to dwell 
on the general similarity of some of their features. 
K we can understand why human beings in diflferent 
parts of the world, and at different periods of the 
history of the world, should agree, we ought to be 
able to explain also why in the more minute details 
of their traditions they differ as they do. 

I hope that in what I have said of the different 
schools of Comparative Mythology I have not spoken 
too strongly ; — but we have a sanctuary to defend. 
We may all make mistakes, and who is there that is 
not conscious of his ignorance in following the new 
discoveries made from day to day in Babylon, Egypt, 
Phenicia, in India and in Persia, to say nothing of 
Mincoupies or Mincopies and Athapaskans? But 
whatever we do, we should do it seriously, not with 
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a light heart. There are landmarks in the earliest 
history of the world that should not be moved at 
random. Conscious as I feel of my many short- 
comings, I may assert one thing at least, that 
I have been guided throughout by the spirit of 
truth, and that whether in laying down the principles 
of the Science of Mythology, or in illustrating them 
by examples taken from Vedic-Greek mytholc^y, 
I have never forgotten the grave responsibility 
which every student of the history of mankind 
ought to feel. 
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A, its pronunciation in Sanskrit, 314. 
Ablaut, the explanation of the, 333, 

339- 

Abstract deities, 150. 

derived from epithets of mytho- 
logical deities, 151. 

Finnish, 373. 

supposed, in the Veda, 817. 

Abstract ideas among savages, 391. 

Accent, its influence on verbal and 
nominal bases, 337. 

Accents, and comparative philology, 
320. 

Achel6os, Hdrakles' fight with, 616. 

Adam and Eve, compared with Yama 
and Yami, 315. 

origin of men from, not an 

Aryan idea, 569. 

'AS€K<p^f sagarbhA, 49. 

Aditi in the Yeda, 57. 

— supplanted Sv&rft, 505. 

— Oldenberg on, 556, 557. 

— the Unbound, the Infinite, 556. 

— wife of Tvash^', 557. 
Aditya, a name of the sun, 171. 

— (sun), YAska on, 485-487. 

— see also Stlrya. 

Adityas, s^ven, in the Rig-veda, 551. 

— their names, 551. 

— Oldenberg on the, 553. 

— and Amesha-spentas, 553. 

— meaning of the name, 555-558. 
Aethlios, the race-horse, son of Zeus 

and Protogeneia, 534. 
Afanasief, on riddles, 80. 
Agamemnon explained as the ether, 

73. 

A^rara, not aging, 116, 130. 

A^as, the Gk>at8, explained by totem- 
ism, 301. 

Agents, male and female, 116. 

— physical, common epithets o^ 116. 

— the Devas physical, 3o8. 
Aglaia, 'resplendent,' wife of Hdra- 

kles, 773. 



Agni, not restricted to one phenome- 
non, 45, 130, 133, 147, 479, 566. 

— the god of fire or light, 45, 56, 780- 

817. 

— uahasya, 46. 

— the 'mover,' 114. 

— different meanings of, 115. 

— real meaning of, 117. 

— the son of strength, 130. 

— having two mothers, 1 30. 

— the lord or friend of the house, 131. 

— the son of heaven and earth, 131. 

— the son of the waters, 131. 

— the rising of the sun caused by the 

kindling of, 131. 

— created heaven and earth, 132. 

— as the light in the sun, 141, 147, 

567, 656, 661, 790. 

— and Indra, both gods of light, 144, 

837. 

— all the gods are, 146, 790. 

— the lightning, 147. 

— golden-bearded, 148. 

— why represented as a horse, 309. 

— the purifier of cattle and men, 31 3. 

— his place on earth, 475. 

— represents all phenomena on earth, 

478. 

— YAska on, 479-483, 486. 

— wives of, 483. 

— follows his sister, 533. 

— founder of towns, ic, 567. 

— ■» Bohidasva, 593. 

— and Bohita, 656. 

— three births of, 656. 

— threefold character of, 661. 

— and ApoUon, 688, 703, 705. 

— a deliverer of the Dawn, 773. 

— god of fire, 781. 

— as a name of fire, 783. 

— in India and Persia, 784-791. 

— as a deity only found in the Veda, 

784. 

— ignis, ogn', 784. 

— name of, absent in the Avesta, 785. 
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Agniy his name Aryan, but not as a 
deity, 786. 

— the fire on the hearth, 786. 

— names of, 787. 

— his cosmogonio character, 788. 

— as Tvash^n, 791. 

— BHhaspati and Brahmanaspati, 

835. 

— Narftsamsa, Gf&tavedas, and Yais- 

v&nara, 836. 

— and Mitra, 838. 

— the priest, 838. 

— see also Indr&gnt. 

— called yuvan, yivishtfca, 8o3. 

— the hawk of heaven, 805. 
Agnis, the five, in India and Persia, 

785, 786. 
Agriology of the future, 331. 
AgryA, the Dawn, 735. 
AhanA and Athene, 378, 405, 736. 
Ahans, the two bright ones, day and 

night, 55^1561. 
Ahi, the serpent, slain by Indra, 758. 
Ahti or Ahto, Finnish water deity, 

369. 
Ahto, see Ahti. 
Ahura Mazda and Yaruna, 135, 547. 

Darmesteter on, 783. 

created Mithra, 1 36. 

Ahura mazd&o, the sky, 156. 
Ahura and Mithra, 783. 
Aia, the West, 437. 
Aiakos, Aigtna, and Zeus, 518. 
Aid^neus, carrying off Kore, 536. 
Aiglna, Zeus the lover of, 518. 
Aijeke vetschera, Finnish, the ham- 
mer of Ukko, from Zend vazra ? 

381. 
AikAgryam, concentration of the 

mind and the senses, 334. 
Air, Finnish deities of the, 368. 
AiBa, Fate, an abstract deity, 151. 
Aisopos and Aithiops, 398. 
Aithra (clear sky), mother of Theseus, 

635» 637. 

— the captive of the Dioskouroi, and 

the slave of Helena, 536. 
Akka, or Eukko, mother, Finnish 

goddess, 363. 
Akmon, 507. 

— « Vedic asman, stone, 508. 
Akmonidai, 508. 

Akria of Argos, the Dawn, 735. 
Aldtis, a name of Fortuna, 778. 
Alexander, 53, 61, 62. 
Alkm^ne, representative of the morn- 
ing, 524. ^ ^ 

— mother of Hdrakles, 530, 01 3, 013. 
*AX\Tjyoplay description of one thing 

under the image of another, 73. 
Allelotheism and Henotheism, 146. 



Allelotheistic character of Vedle gods. 

J 31. 
c tribes, five classes o^ 2^6. 
Amenti, Egyptian, 833. 
America, solar mythology in, 163. 
Amesha-spentas and Adityas, 553. 
Ammarik, the Gloaming (fern.), in 

Finnish mythology, 367. 
Amphlon, the daily sun, pariyman, 
533. 

— married to Niobe, 643. 

— and Zdthos, the twin sons of Zeus 

and Antiope, 533, 578, 643. 
Amphitryon, husband of Alkmtae, 
613, 613. 

— and pari^rman, 614. 

Amrttas, immortals, their origin, 1x6, 

137- 
Anadyomene, or Aphrodite, 173, 731. 
Analogical School of Comparative 

Mythology, 117, 180, 334. 
Analogy, its influence on language, 318. 

— and its limits, 394. 

Ancestors, invoked to pray to God 
(Chkal) for their relations, 343. 

— of one family and of mankind, 806. 
Ancestral spirits, Finnish ideas as to, 

373. 

conceived as mischievous, 374. 

always distinct from gods, 374. 

Wotjakian invocations of, 466. 

Ancestral worship, itsplaoe in mytho- 
logy, 150. 443. 

Herbert Spencer's theory of, 

303. 

of the Zulus, 303. 

alone cannot account for 

mythology, 443. 
Andaman islanders, nature-wonhip 

of the, 158. 
Andra in Avesta, and Indra, 756. 
Andromeda, delivered by Per8eus,6i6. 
Angiras, Pers. angara, and dyy€Xos, 

806. 
Angu6-Patay, prayer of women to, 470. 
Angu^-Patial (the same), wife of 

Chkal, virgin and mother of his 

eight children, 338. 
defending the creation against 

Chaltan, 341. 
the same as Vddiava, the 

Divine Mother, 343. 
invoked at the birth of a ehild, 

344- . ^ 

An-heru, the sun as parting heaven 

and earth, 166. 
Animal worship, Artemis and, 733. 
Animism, general term, 7. 

— as an interpretation of mythology, 

— what does it mean ? 307. 
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Animism^ in the Benedioite, a 15. 
Anna Perenna, festivals and legends 

of, 720. 
Antarikshaprft, 506. 
Anthropomorphic development, 148. 
Antiope, daughter of Nykteus, mother 

of Amphton, 52a; and Zdthos, 

64a. 
Anubis swallows his father Osiris, 

Apas, the waters, wives of Yaruna 

and Ahura, 819. 
Apellon, see ApoUon. 
Aperta, old Latin name of Apollon, 

681, 686. 
Aphareus, father of tdas andLynkeus, 

637. 
Aphidnai, Ahidanft ? 60a n. 
Aphrodite, 85. 

— or Aphrogeneia, a name of the 

Dawn, 130, 738-733. 

— and Semitic Ashtoret, a 16, 385. 

— not = Sk. Abhrftd-itA, 217. 

— Bechtel's etymolocy of, 385. 

— the sister of the Erinyes, 610. 

— mother of Helena, 640. 

— and Nemesis related, 640 n. 

— the bright sun rising from the 

waves, 68 a. 
ApoUodoros, the Mythographos, 103. 
Apollon, his solar character, 46, 74, 

123,685-736. 

— and Artemis, 91. 

— the rays of the sun, the flowing 

hair of, 99. 

— more prominent than Hdlios, 164. 

— Apellon, Aploun, 370. 

— etymologised by Aeschylus, 37a. 

— Beohtel on, 384. 

— his birthplace DMos, the bright 

East, 514. 

— wider meaning of, 604. 

— and Hdrakles, parallelism between, 

618. 

— and Hermes, 681, 685. 

— etymology of, 688. 

— sends death, 688. 

— Krdtan 'A/3cAiof, i.e. Hdlios, 693. 

— his servitude to Admdtos, 699. 

— among the Hyperboreans^ 70a 

— destroyer and healer, 701. 

— and Rudra, 701, 70a, 703. 

— and Agni, 70a, 705. 

— and Mars, 707, 710, 733. 
Apples, see 6k>lden Apples. 
Apri-hymns, deities of the, 480. 

in seven of the ten Mandalas of 

^ the Rig-veda, 490. 
Aptya=Trita Aptya, 663. 

Apy& y68h&, the Water-woman, comp. 
Aphrogeneia, 565, 731. 



Ares explained as unwisdom, 74. 

— Bechtel on, 385. 

— and Mars, 724. 
Aigeiphontes, or Hermes, 91. 

— etymology of, 679. 

Argo saved by the JDioskouroi, 639. 
Argonautic expedition, 631. 
Argynnis, Sk. argruni, Dawn, 371. 
Ariadne, and Thdseus, 773. 
Arion, a horse, bom of Ddo, 538. 
Arkades and Arkas, 530. 
Arkadians, had they a bear for their 

totem ? X99. 
Arkas, son of Zeus and Eallisto, 519, 

733. 737- 
Arkas, Arkades, Arkadia, connected 

with arktos ? 738. 
Artemis, a goddess of the moon, 85, 

89, 735-743. 

— and Chione, and story of Niobe, 

177. 

— Bechtel on, 385. 

— her birthplace Ortygia, 514. 

— sends death like Apollon, 688. 

— called Propylaia, 693. 

— presiding over births, 697, 736. 

— myths and cults of, 733-743. 

— totemistic interpretation of the 

cult of, 733-735. 

— and KallistO, 733, 737. 

— maidens clad in bear-skins dance 

round, 734, 738. 

— her parents, 735, 741, 743. 

— sister of Apollon, 735, 743. 

— goddess of the chase, 730. 

— specially worshipped in Arkadia, 

^737. 

— her name, 741. 

— where worshipped, 743. 
Artemis, or Seldne, 783. 
Arthur, Ring, 61, 63, no. 
Artiurus, Duke of the Silures, 64. 
Aryaman in the Veda, 57. 

— a name of the sun, 171. 

Aryan mythology, what is called pri- 
mitive in, 13. 

— family, common myths of the, ai. 

— civilisation, 1 85. 

— and non-Aryan languages, com- 

parison of, 189. 

— and non-Aiyan mythologies, com- 

parisons of, 193. 

— and Semitic mythologies, 313. 

— vowels, 313, 316. 

— vowels and their legitimate 

changes, 336. 

— mythology suggested by nature 

only, 830. 
Aryapatnl-Devapatnl, 773. 
Xry&s and Iroquois, 186. 
Ascoli on gutturals, 350, 353, 356. 
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Asooli on ifiiofiof and ^7800$, 395 n 
Ashtoret and Aphrodite, a 16. 
Askldpios, son of Apollon^ 701. 
AsmAn, Persian for sky, 508. 
Asdpos, father of Aigfna, 518. 
A«ru and bdupVy 396. 
Assimilation, J. Schmidt on, 345. 
Astarte and Aphrodite, 73a. 
Asteria, the starry sky, 514. 
Astynome, for Semitic Ast Naama, 

a 16. 
Asora, living, 116. 

— Vanuta, or Ahura mazdAo, 156. 

— name of Yaruna in the Veda, 

783. 
Asuras and Devas, old and new gods, 

44^, 447- 
Asvft, the dawn, 48. 
A^rinau, see Asvins. 
Asvins and Helena, 48. 

— the two, in the Veda, 48, 50. 

— as two kings, 48, 134. 

— at the marriage of Sdryft with 

Soma, 94, 559, 58a. 

— explained as the morning and 

evening stars, 133. 

— morning and evening, light and 

darkness, &c., 133, 138. 

— derived from asvA, dawn, 1 34, 54a, 

564. 

— the lovers of SiiryA, 138. 

— and the Lettish God-sons, 433. 

— descendants, or men of Dyaus, 539, 

559» 580- 

— birth of the, 539, 541. 

— darkness and light, inseparably 

united, 541. 

— identified with DyAvA-pnthivyau, 

AhorAtrau, &c., 541, 544. 

— their relations, 558. 

— and other dual gods and heroes, 

558-651. 

— names and legends of, 559. 

— YAska on the, 565, 603, 608. 

— the children of Sindhu or the sea, 

565- 

— meaning of the myth of the, 565. 

— other names of the, 579. 

— and the Dioskouroi, 580, 600. 

— as temporal gods, 583. 

— their achievements, 583. 

— rescue Vandana, 590. 

— bring to light hidden gold, 590, 

594- 

— restore YishnApti to Yisvaka, 59a. 

— replace leg of YispalA, 593. 

— as helpers in general, 59a. 

— restore eyes of RigrksvAj 593. 

— theirtrue and undefined character, 

600. 
Athapaskans, 833. 



Atharvan, fire-priest, and name of a 

race, 806. 
Atharva-veda, its age and impoitanee, 

461. 
Athdne or Athdna, dau^ter of Mdtis, 

72. 

— produced from the head of Zeus, 

73. 530, 735* 793. 

— explained as wisdom. 74- 

— Bechtel's etymology of, 378. 

— and AhanA, 378, 405, 655, 736. 

— and Zend atar, 4oii8. 

— and Hermes, 68a. 

— the Dawn, 735-738. 

Atli in Norse mythology, 64. 
Atman, the Self, the root of all gods, 

475, 476, 478. 
Atotarho, Iroquois chief, 70. 
Atri rescued by the Asvins, 589. 

— Saptavadhri and Vadhrimati, 595. 
Attila, king of the Huns, 64. 
Aufrecht, 638. 

Auge, a name of Ilithyia and the 
Dawn, 697. 

— * sunlight,' 773. 

Augeias, stable of, and the dark stable 

kept by Vritra, 62a 
Auguria taken by an army on its 

march, Ihering on, 460. 
Aurora, £os, UshAs, 116. 
Avesta, myths of the Rig-veda and, 2. 
Ayava, Sk., dark half of the moon, 

ata ? 438 n. 
Azyrava, goddess of the Mokshanes, 

341. 

BAAL, a Semitic Sun-god, 163. 
BAbu fezati, * to saw the old woman,' 

718. 

BahrAm from Yritraghna, 694. 
BAntu languages, prefix-repetition in 

the, 191. 
BarA (Hebrew), to create, 511. 
Barard, M. Yictor, on Greek gods as 

derived from Semitic sources, 

316. 
Barth on the physical character of 

the Yedic gods, 445. 
Bartholomew, various forms of^ 401. 
Bastholm, 38. 

— on nature- worship, 159. 

— on the feeling of shame, 389. 
Bechtel, Indogermanische Lautlehre, 

344- 

— on the etymology of Dionysos, 372. 

— on the etymology of Kerberos, 374* 

— his mythological etymologies, 

374 

— on Tritogeneia and Trito, 376. 
Beconung of letters, 333, 353, 395- 
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Beehive, the world as a, 239. 
Bees, considered as the most intelli- 
gent of insects by the Mordvines, 

339- 
Belief in another life, 831. 
Bellerophon, his mother EorymMe, 

534- 

— serving the king of Lydia, 618. 
Belos, Semitic, 219. 
Benedicite, Animism in the, 215. 
Benfeyon the migration of fables, no. 

— on proper names and phonetic 

laws, 387. 

— on 7«X€ri' and ^al, 499. 

— on gag?igh&iisy 500. 

— winter solstice, 594. 

— and Kerberos, 628. 

Bergaigne on Vivasvat andYamf, 575. 

— Religion V6dique, 755 n. 

Berini on the Tonsure Ceremony, 

230 n. 
Berkholz, Dr., 431. 
Bhaga, a Yedio god, 57. 
Bhagavadgit& on the tapas, 223. 
Bharanyu and Phordneus, 501. 
Bhrtgav&na, epithet of Agsd, 807. 
Bhrigu, YAska on, 809. 
Bhrtgus, a race of fire-worshippers, 808. 

— «Phlegyes, 809. 

Bhu^yu Taugrya rescued by the 

A^vins, 591. 
Bhuranyu, a name of fire, 115. 

— = Phordneus, 796. 

Blaggal, or * children of accidental 

meeting,' in Mordvinia, 240. 
Bleek, 41. 

— on South- AiVican Languages, 19 1 n. 
Bloomfield, Prot, 53. 

— Contrib. to Interpretation of the 

Veda, 628. 
Boa, Tungusic name for god, and 

Persian Baga, 281. 
Boar, a symbol of thunderstorm, 620. 
Body and soul, Mordvinian ideas 

about, 252. 
Bopp on the Sanskrit vowel a, 315. 

— and Comparative Philology, 343. 
Brahman, masculine and neuter, 250. 
Brahmanaspati, an abstract deity? 

Br^ on Hercules and Cacus, 766. 
Brthaddivft, wife of Tvashfrt, 557, 

.s6o. 
Brthaspati, a Vedic god, 57. 

— and Brahmanaspati, are they 

abstract deities? 825-830. 

Brisdis and Brisaya, 413-416. 

Brown, Robert, jun., on Dionysus, 
218. 

Brugmann's six series of vowel- 
change, 341. 



Buga, Supreme Being of the Tun* 

gusea, 161. 
Buller, Sir Walter L., 68 n. 
Bunis, spirits of the Tunguses, 272. 
Burnouf, Eugene, 2. 
— on Feridun and Thradtaona, 672. 
Buto or abomination in Polynesian 

islands, 8. 
Buttmann, Mythologus and Philo- 

logus, 195. 



CACUS AND HERCULES, myth of, 
766. 

— etymology of, 768, 

Callaway, Bishop, on the religion of 
the Zulus, 25, 28, 33, 203, 232. 

183, 206. 

Campbell, J. M., on spirit-worship in 
India, 150 n., 161 n. 

Canizzaro, 27, 34, 50. 

Cannibalism and stories of Kronos, 

71. 
Capita, the Dawn, 725. 
Carnival, burying the, 719. 
Carpini on the Tatar religion. 160. 
Cartwheel used for healing diseases, 

4^5- 
Casanowics, Religious Ceremonies in 

the Talmud, 694 n. 
Castor and Pollux, Castores pi., 581. 
Castr^n on Finnish mythology, 25, 

105, 3.^3, 358, 261, 277. 

— on the Natigai and NAtha, 161 n. 

— on the nature-worship of the Tun- 

guses, 161. 

— on the Altaic tribes, 256. 

— on Ah to and Ahti, 270. 

— on KOOpelit and other Finnish 

names of spirits, 275. 

— and Georgi, 279, 

— on foreign influences on Finnish 

mythology, 281. 
Cerus manus, 511. 
Chattan, Mordvinian god of evil, 241. 

— Sol tan's fight with, 241. 

— created the evil spirits, 249. 

— or Satan, 250. 

— created by Chkal, 250. 

— and Chkal, and the creation of the 

world, 250. 

reconciliation between, 251. 

constant struggle between, 252. 

— thrown into hell, 251. 

— as representing the fire under the 

earth, 251. 

Chalcis derived from Sem. Kart, 216. 

Change of place or sth&nas of the con- 
sonants, 310. 

Charis, daughter of Zeus and Hdre, 
130. 
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Gharites and Haritas, 95, 514, 739. 

— Hermei leader of the, 683. 

— Apollon's relation to the, 700. 
Charlemagne, 53, 61. 

Charmazd (Ormazd), as a name of 

Ghkai, 354. 
Cheiron, instructor of J&son, 436. 
Child, prayers at the birth of a, 343, 

344. 
Children, rites connected with the 

birth, &c. of, 339. 

— * of accidental meeting ' in Mord- 

vinia, 340. 

— of sun, moon, and stars, 366. 
Chimarloa or Simargla, Mordvinian 

evil spirit, 350 n. 
Chimavas, Mordvinian goddess, 

* mother of the sun,' 336. 
Chim-paz (Mordvinian, the sun), sao- 

rifioe of a red bull to, 469. 
Chione and Artemis, and story of 

Niobe, 177. 
Chi-Paz = In^chke-Paz, 335. 
Chkai', Mordvinian solar god, 335. 

— and Narou-ava, the mother of 

wheat, 337. 
-»his wife and daughter Y^diava, 
338, 343. 

— his wife Angu^-Patial, and his 

eight children, 338. 

— creation of, defended by Angu6- 

Patial against ChaXtan, 341. 

— his wife Azyrava, 341. 

— prayers to, 343. 

— moral character of, 343, 349. 

— as the god of spiritual light, 343. 

— lord and creator of the world, an 

invisible and omnipotent god, 
349. 

— cannot do wrong, 349. 

— his punishments turn to blessings, 

349. 

— and Chattan, 349. 

— the Ersganes allow no sacrifices to, 

350. 

— created Chaltan as his companion, 

251- 

— the Milky Way the towel of, 353. 

— called Charmazd, 354. 

— horse-sacrifice to, 469. 

Chkei (the same), Mordvinian god of 

the sky, 261. 
Chormusda, a name of the Mongolian 

Tegni, 354. 

— ssHormasd or Ahura Mazda, 381. 
Chriemhild, 64. 

Christian influences on Mordvinian 
mythology, 355. 

— names, phonetic corruptions in, 

365. 
Chronosy time, for Kronos, 14. 



Chrysdis, * golden,' wife of HArakles, 

772-773. 

Chthonioi, 46. 

Cinq, Lat. quinque, 188. 

Circimicision in many parts of the 
world, 390. 

Civilii«ation, Dawn oi^ Marietta, 7 n. 

Clouds as cows, 93. 

Cocoanuts, South Pacifie stories 
about, 5. 

Codrington, Dr., on totema, 7. 

referred to, 38, 33, 36. 

on the Melanesians, 206. 

Comparative Mythology, the begin- 
nings of, I. 

the ethnological and philologi- 
cal schools of, 4. 

founded on a comparison of 

names, 17. 

controversies in, ao, 44. 

summary of results of, 31. 

the three schools of, 177. 

analogical method of, 234. 

ethno-psychological method ot, 

386. 

does not depend entirely on 

Philology, 780, 781. 

— Philology at Leipzig in 1838, 303. 

the new school of, 318. 

Comte on fetishism as primitiTe re- 
ligion, 196. 

Consonants, importance of, 348. 

— discoveries in the realm of, 35a 
Coreans, mourning in white, 305. 
Couvade, the custom of, 289. 
Cow means dawn, 93, 98. 

cloud, 93. 

— black and white, or night and 

dawn (Russian), 98. 
Cows, meant for the days of the year, 
90, 93, 763. 

— three kinds of, in the Veda, 761. 

— conquest of, 764. 
Cox, Sir (George, 181. 
Creation-story in the Edda, 248 n. 

— stories of the Mordvinians, 348, 

350. 

— of mountains, 351. 

— of man, Mordvinian accounts of 

the, 31)3. 

— of woman, 253. 

— of the world from an egg, in the 

Elalevala and ZWlndogya-Upani- 

shad, 282. 
Cromlechs in Cornwall and in the 

Dekhan, 600. 
Cross, see Crucifix. 
Crucifix called a fetish, 195, 196, igf- 
Cruel rite, 33c. 
Cuba, goddess who helps children to 

cry, 151. 
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* Onltare-hero/ Hdrakles a, 5a. 
Cunina, a goddess who helps children 

to sleep, 151. 
Gurtius, 3a. 

— and his pupils, 317. 

— on proper names and phonetic 

laws, 387. 

— on Kronos, 510. 
Gyrus, 180. 

DADHIKRA in the Veda, 57. 
Dahlmann on Henotheism in the 
Mah&bh&rata, 140 n. 

— on savages, aao. 

Daksha, his twenty-seven daughters, 

4a. 
Danae, mother of Perseus, etymology 

of. 5a4. 
Danaides, myth of the, and the sieve 

of Uutar, 268. 
Dante uses Giove for God, 66. 
D&nu and the DAnavas, Aaydrj and, 

535- 
Daphne and Phoibos, 3. 

— Ahanft, Dawn, 403, 636, 771. 

— euhemeristic explanation of the 

story of, 442. 

— ApoUon's love for, 698, 770. 
Daphnis, son of Hermes, 68a. 
Dardanos, Jasion, and Harmonia, 

§24, 578, 645. 
Darija, the Gloaming (Erzjanian), 

464. , 

Darmesteter, James, Etudes Iranien- 
nes, 102. 

— on Athdne and Zend atar, 408. 

— on Yaruna and AJiura Mazda, 782. 
Darwin, 16, 38. 

Darwinism, 7. 

D&s«patni, the imprisoned rivers, 

771- 
D&sas, the aborigines of India, 760. 
Dasra, name of an Asvin, 580. 
Dasyus, or black natives of India, 

212. 
DAttf v^<hi&m, * giver of good gifts,' 

180. 
Dawn of Givilisation, Mariette, 7 n. 

— Sun and, 41, 47. 

— feminine, 46. 

— her red gown, 83. 

— as a cow, 90, 92, aoo, 43a, 761, 

773. 

— Sun and, in Lettish songs, 93, 96. 

— her two brothers, the Morning 

and Evening Stars, 95. 

— Sun, Day, and Morning, as mem- 

bers of the same family, 95. 

among the Slavonic races, 

95. 



Dawn, the sister of the Sun, hurls the 
golden apple, 97. 

— the wife and daughter of the Sky, 

107, 43a. 

— as a mare, aoo, 54a, 564, 7a8, 

773. 

— Mordvinian myths of the, 246. 

— the luck of the day, 264. 

— in Finnish mythology, a67. 

— in Lettish songs, 43 a. 

— as the mother of twins, 56a. 

— several dawns or agents of the, 

564. 

— the Water-woman, ApyA y6sh&, 

565, 731. 

— Moon and, 6a7, 74a. 

— weaving and unweaving of the, 

683. 

— as horse, dog, cow, bird, &c., 7a8. 

— names of the, and wives of H6r- 

akles, 773. 

— in her relation to man, 774. 

— Eors. Fortuna, 774. 

— see Eos, Ushas. 

Day and Night, twin-brothers, 138. 
brothers and children of the 

sky, 166. 
sisters, one bearing the other 

or being bom of her, 167. 
Days represented as cows, 90, 9a. 
De Bros^es and Fetishism, 194. 
Death or winter, carrying out, 715. 
Decharme on Athdne, 7a7. 
Ddianeira, wife of Hdrakles, 616. 

— '^D&syan&rl, 773. 

Deities and heroes, the agents behind 
certain phenomena of nature, 44. 

— the dual or correlative character 

of, 48. 

— see Abstract deities, and Gods. 
Dekanawidah, Iroquois chief, 70. 
D6I0S, birthplace of Apollon, the 

bright East, 514, 585, 696. 
Deluge, the idea of it among widely 

separated nations, aao. 
Ddm6ter, 46. 

— and cannibalism, 71. 

— Ddmo and D60 for, 368. 

— Zeus, and Kore, 51a. 

— the Earth, 530-533. 

— « G6-m6ter, Mother Earth, 535. 

— and Jasion, 536. 

— as Ddo, changed into a mare, 

537. 

— = Dykvii mat& ? 54 ^. 

— epithets of, 544. 

— and Jason, 646. 

Demigods, common origin of gods 

and, 105, 107. 
Demons, representing sicknesses, 276. 

— slain by Indra, 747, 758. 
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D60 for Dfimfiter, Sk. Dy&vA? 368, 

537» 545. 

— changed into a mare, 537. 

— and Poseidon, 538. 

De Saussure on Sanskrit roots, 338. 

— on ri, li^'opy oA, 418. 
Despoina, daughter of Ddo and Posei- 
don, 538. 

— identified with Persephone, 539. 
Deussen on Tapas, 2 a 2. 

Deva, 43. 

— derived from d&, 57. 

— bright, and god, 69, 116, 129, 171, 

179. 

— true meaning of, 118. 
Devapatnl, the god-wives, and Indra, 

77'- , 
Devas, $€olf dii, tfvar, their origin, 
112, 138. 

— and Dyaus, 117. 

— what are the, 1x7. 

— bright agents, 119, 136, 137. 

— their names in modern Sanskrit 

or in Zend, lai. 

— complementary, 122. 

— not restricted to one single pheno- 

menon, 132. 

— the forces of nature, 135. 

— human feeling of dei>endenoe on 

the, 136. 

— Dr. Mehlis on the, 143. 

— ancestor-worship preceded by the 

worship of, 202. 

— and Asuras, 446. 

— see also Oods. 
Devat&, meaning of, 473. 
Deverra, companion of Mars, 713. 
Dh&trt, an abstract deity, 820, 824. 

— and Varuna, 825. 

Dia, wife of Zeus, mother of Peiri- 
thoos, 523. 

Diaktoros, or Hermes, 91. 

Dialectic varieties in prehistoric Ar- 
yan speech, 333. 

Dialects antecedent to classical 
speech, 310, 356. 

Differences in traditions as important 
for study as similarities, 833. 

Dii or Divi, and Devas, 138. 

Diksh&, mystic power derived from, 
223. 

— Oldenberg s explanation of the, 

227. 

— and Upanayana, 227, 331. 

— a new birth, 327. 
Diomddes, mares of, 621. 

Di6ne (Sk. ♦divftnA), the mother of 

Aphrodite, 522. 
Dionysos and Semele, alleged Semitic 

origin of, 2 1 7. 

— etymology of, 272. 



Dioskouroi and Divo nap&tA, the Aj- 
vins, day and night, 49, 98, 376, 
516, 578, 580. 601, 636. 

Dioskouroi, and the twin brothers 
Amphlon and Zdthoe, 523. 

— Helena, and Aithra, 536. 

— legends of the, 633-643. 

— their fight against Thteeas, 637. 
Dtpavansa, the Nighanta mentioned 

in the, 474. 
Dirke, Lykos, and Antiope, 643. 
Diseases, origin of, 252. 
Dius Fidius, originally a name of 

Jupiter, 151. 
Dlvior Dii, 138. 

DivyaA «v&, the heavenly dog, 639. 
Dobrizhoffer on sun-worship in 

America, 163. 
Dog) man's soul confided by Chkal to 

a, a«. 

— punished with having to wear a 

fur, 352. 

— the heavenly, the sun or moon, 

629. 

Dogs at the doorway of the lower 
world, 240. 

Donar, who lives in the thunder- 
mountain, 1 01. 

Don Quixote, 61, 62. 

Drakon, PJthon, 759. 

Dual or correlative character of 
deities, 48. 

— deities, Yedic, representing light 

and darkness, &c., 145, 521. 

— (twin) gods and heroes, 558. 

Greek and Roman, 577, 609, 633. 

Dviya, or twice-born, origin of the 

name, 227. 
Dvita and Trita, 662, 665. 
Dyaus, the shiner, the agent of the 

bright sky, 45, 120, 104, 171, 264. 
— - and Zeus, 50, 128. 

— called deva, bright, 1 29. 

— superseded by Indra, 142, 757. 

— Dr. Mehlis on, 143. 

— not mentioned by Y&ska, 493. 

— reign of, 492. 

— history of, 492. 

— and Varuna, antecedent to Agni 

and Indra, 492. 

— a deity in the Atharva-veda, 493. 

— connected with Pn'thivi, 494. 

— feminine, 494. 

— manifold aspects of, 502. 

— children of, 529. 

— identified with Tvashfrt and Indra, 

560. 

— father of Sdrya, 653. 

— sky, as a feminine, 783. 
Dyaush-pitar, Zc^ nar^/), Ju-piter, 

i77» I79» 493, 498- 
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Dyftvft-prtthiv!, Sky and Earth, 271, 

49h 495, 530. 
DyvL, see Dyaus. 

•EAHN and VASiyNAM, 180. 
Earth, the wife of the Sun, 237. 

— as wife and daughter of the god of 

heaven, 242. 

— deities of the Fins, 270. 

— conoeived as a mother, 271. 

— Erqanian goddess of the, 464. 

— goddesses representing the, 530-545 . 
East and Easter, from root vas, 171. 
'Efi9ofws and &y9ooSf Asooli on, 395 n. 
Echidna, name of a monster, 627, 

769. 
Echion, one of the Qigantes, 759. 
Eclipse) due to Cha!tan, 251. 
Eclipses of the moon in Finnish 

mythology, 267. 
Edda (Older), date of, 65. 

— creation story in the, 248 n. 
Egyptian gods, animal forms of; 17. 

— solar deities, 162, 165. 

— religion, and totemism, 202. 
Ehni, Dr., on Yama, 574, 576. 
Eileithyia, a name of Hdre, 152. 

— and Eleuthyia, 370, 697. 

— see Ilithyia. 

Eirdne, peace, an abstract deity, 151. 
Ekata, Dvita, and Trita, 662, 665. 
£lektra, the Dawn, 524. 

— mother of Harmonia, also called 

Hdmera, 645. 
-— and Elektryone, etymology o^ 800. 
Elektryon, f&ther of Alkmdne, 613. 
Eleusinian mysteries, 537. 
Eleutho, original form of Ilith3ria, 

697. 
'H\i&$Kty, from kXv$, * Tavenir,' 697. 
Emerson on the days, 264. 
Enalia, name of the Dawn-Charis, 

731. 
Endymion, Seldne's love for, 90. 
Entstehung der OOtterideale, kekul^ 
^ no. 
E6ne, wife of Hdrakles, and Eos, 772- 

A 773. 

Eos, the Dawn, 89. 

— a woman, 116. 

— true meaning of, 117. 

— ■•Ushas, 370. 

— sister of Hdlios, 652. 
Epicharmos on nature-gods, 156. 
Epiphany, Feast of the, in Italy, 719. 
Ep6peu8 and Antiope, 642. 
Ereohtheus and Erichthonios, 368. 
trigone derived from £rek Hagim, 

216. 

— the dog of, 675. 



Erinyes, why they are avengers of 
crimes, 610. 

— Saranyti, Nemesis, 641. 
Ertnys, Bechtel's etymology of; 377. 

— a name of Ddo or Ddmdter, 539, 

545- 

— and Saranytl, 540, 541, 543, 609- 

612, 641. 
Eriounios, name of Hermes, 91. 
Eris, the golden apple of, 97. 
Ermak-Eov, the mountain of money, 

Ghaltan imprisoned in, 251. 
Eros, love, an abstract deity, 151. 
Erse, the dew, daughter of Seldne, 

90. 
Erymanthos, the boar of, 620. 
Eiytheia, isle of, the Par West, 

621. 
Enganes, and Mokshanee, the two 

divisions of the Mordvines, 236. 
Er^'anian riddles and myths, loc. 
Etelfttftr, South-wind, Finnish deity, 

269. 
Ethnological evidence, uncertain 

character of, 205, 219. 
Ethno-psychological School of Com- 
parative Mythology, 177, 178, 

181, 286. 
Etymological or Qenealogical School 

of Comparative Mythology, 177. 
Etymologies of mythological names, 

20. 

— and Comparative Mythology, 21. 

— words with different, 392. 
Etymology uncertain, 5a 

— words without any, 58. 

— a great help to * Comparative 

Mythology, 781. 
Etzel, husband of Chriemhild, 64. 

— identified with Attila, 64. 
Euboia, * rich in cows,' 773. 
Euhemerism, 153. 
Euhemeros on mythology, 74. 
Eukko, see Akka. 

Europe, 506. 

EurOpia, name for Hdre, 506. 

Elpvj wide, 506. 

Eurybia, Euryke, &c., 772. 

Eiu^rndde or Eurymdle or Eurynome, 

mother of Bellerophon, 524. 
Eurynome, mother of the Charites, 

other names of, 371. 

— the Dawn, 513. 
Euryphaessa, the Dawn, 88. 

— -Theia, 652. 

Eurytion, the shepherd, slain by 

Hdrakles, 623, 627. 
Evil spirits, belief in, 211. 

fear of, 229. 

more than good ones, 241. 

created by Chaltan, 249. 
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FABLES, migration of, 109. 
Fabula, how did it aritie ? 7a. 
Faith, the word for, Aryan, 448. 
Fauni and Yedic Dhuni, 713. 
Faunas, tutelary deity of agriculture, 

Faust, 61, 62. 

Fay, Edwin W., on Ldto, ai8 n. 

— on $€6ff 391. 

— on phonetic laws, 413. 

Female deities as abstract creations, 
818. 

and their physical prototypes, 

818. 

Ferldun « Traitana ■• Thradtaona, 2, 
672. 

Fdronia, a goddess of fire, 800. 

Festivals, from the necessity of estab- 
lishing a kind of calendar, 457. 

Fetish, original meaning of, 194. 

Fetishism, an ill-defined term, 7, 
194. 

— supposed to be primitive, 158. 

— among the Fins, 189. 

— De Brosses and, 194. 

— Comte on, 196. 

•^ a late phase of religious thought, 
278. 

— its proper place in mythology, 443. 
Feu de St Eline, the fi]re of Helena, 

617. 
Fiok 8 etymology of Poseidon, 379. 
Figona or Hi'ona, nam* of spirit in 

San Cristoval, 207. 
Finnish deities, Gastrto^s four clftstos 

of, 158. 

— minor deities, 263. 

— mythology, the materials for, 256. 
summary of, 277. 

foreign influences on, 281. 

— religion, according to Qeorgi, 270. 
Finno-Ugrian Society, Journal of the, 

335. 

tribes, five classes of, 256. 

Fins carry little stones in their 

pockets, considering them lucky, 

189. 
Fire, enigmas on the, loi. 

— Mordvinian god o^ 238. 

— and the sun, 266. 

— in Finnish and Yedic religion, 266. 
^- gods of, and fire-priests and ances- 
tors of human families, 806. 

— see also Agni. 
Fire-priest in Russia, 784 n. 
Fire-totem of Red Indians, 804. 
Fires in the Veda and Avesta, 785. 
Folk-etymologies, 57. 

Folklore, its importance for mytho- 
logy, 104. 
Fontenelle, 9. 



Fontenelle, quoted, 14. 
Forchhammer on P^on, 698. 
Foreign influences on Finnish myth- 
ology, 281. 
Forest spirits of the Fins, 271, 373. 
FornjOt, son of, the windi, 86. 
Fors, Fortuna, the Dawn, 774. 

— e^mology of, 779. 
Fravashis, worship of the, 150. 
Frazer's 'Golden Bough,' 31. 
Frederick the Great, battlefields of; 

79. 
Friday as holy-day, Mordvinian 

legend, 237. 
Funeral ceremonies of the Fins, 374. 
Future life, Finnish ideas as to a, 374. 

alnUSHA (cf. Z^pof), resOaed by 

the Asvins, 591. 
Gaia and D6m6ter, 533. 

— and Ouranos, their offspring^ 533. 
Gaidoz, M^ 37. 

Ganap&^Aa, and Comparative Philo- 
logy, 410. 

Gandharva, another name of Vivas- 
vat and Dyaus, 565. 

Garanus, a name of Sancus, 767. 

Garuda, Garutmat, 87. 

Garutmat, heavenly bird, name for 
sun, 87. 

Mtavedas, ' knowing all things,' 480. 

— first an epithet of Ag^i, 826. 
lender, how it infiuences mythology, 

39»4<5. 
Genealogical School of Comparative 

MyUiology, 177, 178. 
Georgi on Finnish mythology, 27a 
GershAsbBEeres&spa^Kns&sva, 3. 
Gervinus, 19. 
C^dryones, and his herd of oxen, 6a 3, 

637, 765. 
Qestibliadr, riddle of, 86. 
GhoshA, given a husband by the 

Asvins, 596. 
Gm, W. W., 5, 35, 38, 33, 36, 183, 

347 n. 
Glove, used by Dante for God, 66. 
Gladstone, on Greek mythology ex- 
plained by the Bible, 214. 
Gmdiri-Mumi,Thunder*Mother(Wot- 

jakian), 466. 
God, concept of, 65. 

— committing crimes, &c, 69. 

— the idoa ot developed £rom Zeus, 

149. 
Gods, really agents behind the phe- 
nomena of nature, 31, 74, 819. 

— their names the most important 

material for Comparative Mytho- 
logy, 31, 117. 
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Gods, manjrsidedness of ancient, 49, 
foa. 

— with intelligible names, 88. 

— demigods, and heroes, common 

origin of, 107. 

— interference among the, 135. 

— ethical excellences of, 148. 

— concept of, must precede the deifi- 

cation of human beings, 154. 

— distinction between spirits and, 

378. 

— the thirty-three, 475. 

— of the earth according to Y&ska, 

480. 

— of the air, according to Y&ska, 48$. 

— of the sky, according to Y&ska, 485. 

— by birth and by creation, 488. 

•^ earlier and later, in the Rig-veda, 
492. 

— and God, names for, slowly elabor- 

ated, 83a. 

— see also Devas. 

€k)d-8ons, the two, Morning and 
Evening Stars, 94, 98. 

— in Lettish mythology, 433, 594. 
Golden apple, the sun, 98 n., 435. 

— apples, the, 93. 

Montenegro song of the, 97. 

the Dawn crying over the fallen, 

433, 435 n. 

of the Hesperides, 436, 633, 

634. 

— boat, the setting sun, in Lettish 

mythology, 433. 
of Helios, 653. 

— fleece, 83, 436. 

and the woollen cloth of the 

Sun-daughter in Lettish songs, 

438- 
Good and evil, Mordvinian ideas 

about the fight between, 351-354. 

reconciliation between, 351. 

Grassmann, 33. 

— on exceptions to Grimm's Law, 

306. 
Greek views on the meaning of myth- 
ology, 73- 

— mythology, and Mordvinian rid- 

dles, lOI. 
polytheistic family-organisation, 

foreign influences on, 739. 

— gods, anthropomorphic develop- 

ment of, 148. 

— poetry, solar ideas in, 167. 

— gods derived from Semitic sources, 

a 16. 

— religion and mythology, indepen- 

dent of Semitic, 319. 

— mythological names, dialeotio 

varieties in, 400. 



Greek and Italian gods, 707. 
Grimm, 31. 

— the Brothers, and Teutonic myth- 

ology, 104, 108. 

— on Ablaut, 325, 339. 

— on sacrifice and prayer, 458. 
Grimm's Law, 304. 

exceptions to, 305. 

a case of Nebeneinander, not 

Nacheinander, 305. 
Gruppe, Pix)f., 3a. 

— his view of Aryan mythology, 

388. 

— on religion as exported from India, 

S»8. 

— on Kerberos, 630. 

Guna and Yriddhi in Sanskrit, 313, 

337- 
Gutturals, Palatals, and Lingnals, 

350. 

use of the terms, 358. 

G^mir, dwelling of, the sea, 86. 



HADES, 46. 

— the sun that has set in the West, 

615. 

— Zeus, Poseidon, 657. 
Hagen, 63. 

Hahn, 35, a8, 33, 181, 183. 

— testing the memory of the people 

of Albania, 79. 

— ' Sagwissenschaftllche Studien,' 

109, 649. 

— on twin gods and heroes, 649, 650. 
Hair-cutting, rites connected with 

the first, 330. 
Hale, Horatio, 35, 38, 34. 

on a * disease of language,' 69. 

Haltias, Finnish spirits or genii, 

271. 

— of human individuals, 373. 
Hamsa, swan, a name of the sun, 

515- 
Hara Berezaiti, the mountain smv 

rounding the earth, 137. 
Haris or Harits, and Slav.' Zoris, 

95. 
Haritas called deva, bright, 139. 

— and Charites, 139, 501, 514, 739. 

— the rays of the morning, 130. 

— the seven ruddy horses of Sfirya, 

^53. 
Harmonia, daughter of Zeus and 

£lektra, 534. 

— Dardanos and Jasion, 645. 
Haryasva^Indra, 593. 

Hasta of the Fetiales, explained as a 

fetish, 194, 196, 197. 
Haupt on Comparative Mythologists, 

30. 
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Hayonwatha or Hiawatha, Iroquois 

chief, 70. 
Heaven and Earth, husband and 

wife, 138, aao. 

— the Earth his wife and daughter, 

343. 
Heavenly gates, 69a. 
Heicks, Th., on Helena, 108 n. 
Heidreck, King, 86. 
Heine, H^ on Dawn, 84. 
Hekate and Hekatdbolos, 369. 
Helena and the Atvins, 48. 
^ the Dawn, Yedic SaramA, 48, 49, 

108, 515* 637*^40, 674. 

— the Moon (?), 108. 

— a goddess, 108, 63a. 

— etymologised by Aeschylus, 37a. 

— the Dioskouroi, and Aithra, 5a6, 

634. 
Helheim, a Finnish parallel of the 

Scandinavian, 276. 
Hdlios, brother of Seldne, 41, 88. 

— the sun, 56, 88. 

— the boat, and the herds of, 89, 

7^3. 

— his wife and children, 9a 

— true meaning of, 117. 

— in mythology, 164, 65a. 
*'HA40f from svar, 17a. 

Hdlios, Mdne, and Hestia, Aryan 
words, 377. 

— Bechtel's etymology of, 378. 

•^ the light that follows the Dawn, 

78a. 
Helle (Svary&> and Phrixos, 83, 438. 
Henotheism, the name, 138, 140. 

— and Polytheism, 139. 

— in the Mah&bh&rata, 140 n. 

— Allelotheism a result of, 146. 

— in Finnish mythology, 263. 

— in the Veda, 758. 
Henry, Prof. Victor, 3 a, 8a 

on JTyavana and Sisyphus, 589 n. 

Hdphaistos, and Zeus and Hdre, 7 a. 

— a fire-god, 89, 791, 795. 
^ birth of, 530. 

— and Aphrodite, 730, 794, 795. 

— assists at the birth of Athdne, 793. 

— and j&viMhtha, 801. 

Promdtheus, 813. 

Herakleides or Herakleitos, the 

Mythographer, 103. 
Herakleitos, on the seasons, 77. 
Hdrakles, Alexander, Charlemagne, 

53. 

— a * Culture-hero,* 5 a. 

— his solar origin, 5a, 434, 439, sao, 

613-633. 

— historical, 63. 

— the sun's death in the fiery oloudSi 

17a. 



Hdrakles and Hercules, 390, 766. 

— vanquishes Kerberos and Orthros, 

415. 

— and the apples of the Heapendes, 

— tphikles, and Alkm^ne, 578, 613. 

— etymology of, 61 a, 63a. 

— labours of, 617-633. 

— adversaries of, 623. 

— liberates the cows, 765. 

— names of wives of, 77a. 
Hercules, Herculus, and Hdrakles, 

766. 

— and Cacus, 766. 
Hdre and Zeus, 71. 

— (*SvAriL\ the bright sky, 85, 504- 

506. 

— as the moon, Plutarch on, 133. 

— her name Uithyia, 15a, 697. 

— Bechtel on, 380. 

— and Svftri, 382, 501. 

— from vas to shine (?), 504. 

— called Eurdpia, 506. 
Hermann, G., on Kronos, 510. 
Hermes, 46, 91. 

— dialectic varieties of the name, 

368. 

— and S&rameya, 369, 377, 673-685. 

— Bechtel on the etymology of, 

380. 

— son of Zeus and Maia, 517, 684. 

— his real character, 677. 

— and ApoUon, 680, 685, 764. 

— and morning goddesses, 68a. 

— his parents, 684. 
Herodotus on 0<us, 57. 

— on Greek mythology, 104. 

— on the religion of the ancient 

Persians, 156. 

of the Libyans, 156. 

Heroes, 65. 

— gods, demigods and, 105, 107. 

— and physical gods, 369. 
Heros, etymology of name, 65 n. 

— from Sk. s&ra, sap, power, 65 n. 

— eponymos made the son of Zeus, 

519- 
Herr and fhiu, things addressed by, 

and Teutonic mythology, 372. 
Herse, the Dew, beloved of Hermea, 

68a. 
Hesiod, his story of Mdtis and Athene, 

7a. 

— and Homer, systems of mythology 

based on, 103. 

— on Themis, 152. 

— first to name Kerberos, 630. 
Hdsiodos, a Boeotian name, 398. 
Hesperides, the golden apples from 

the garden of the, 93, 436, 6aa, 
624. 
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Hesse Wartegg, E. von, on the 
Coreans mourning in black, 305. 

Hessians or Ghatti, had ihey a cat 
for their totem ? 190. 

Hestia, from Sk. vas, to shine, 195, 383. 

— Aryan origin of^ 377. 

— in Greeoe, the deity of fire, 784. 
Hiawatha, Iroquois chief, 70. 
Hiisi, Finnish forest devils, 373. 
Hillebrandt, Prof., on Tama, 573. 

— Yedische Mythologie, 755 n. 
Hindu grammarians on accents, 331. 

— sacrifices, Oldenberg on, 335. 
Hi'ona or Figona, name of spirit in 

San Oristoval, 307. 
Hiongnu (Huns), nature-worship of 

the, 161. 
Hippolyte, the Sun -daughter, the 

girdle of, 439. 

— and the Amazons, 621. 
Hiranyahasta, son of VadhrimatI, 595. 
Hissarlik, Schliemann on, 64. 
Historical traditions, 78. 

History and Myth, 63. 

— appeal to, 155. 

Hobgoblin, etymology of, 375 n., 366. 
Holda or Frau Holda, dialectic 

varieties of, 400. 
Homer and Hesiod, systems of 

mythology based on, 103. 

— mythology before, 110. 

— Schellingon, 11 1. 
Homines alali, 19a 

Hopkins, Professor, his views on 
totemism, 8. 

— Religions of India, 185 n. 

— on Tapas, 333. 
Horse-sacrifice, Mordvinian, 469. 
Horus, the child of Osiris and Isis, 

163. 

— the sun, stories of, 165. 

— son either of Osiris, or of B&, 166. 

— Sut devoured the eye of, 167. 
Hruodlandus, 64. 
Hfibschmann on the Ablaut, 339. 
Human race, feeling of solidarity of 

the, 67. 
origin of the, Aryan idea of the, 

570- 

— feeling of dependence, 136. 

— feelings with regard to the pano- 

rama of nature, 167. 

— sacrifices, Mordvinian, 470. 

for Artemis, 735. 

Huxley on the Deluge, 330. 
Hydra of Lema, 619. 

Hyllos (siHrya), son of Ddianeira, 773. 
Hyperboreans, Apollon among the, 

700. 
Hyperion and Euryphaessa, 88. 

— father of Hdlios, 653. 



Hyperion, the light that follows the 

Dawn, 783. 
Hypnos, sleep, an abstract deity, 151. 
Hypokoristic or coaxing names, 

Greek, 367. 
Hyponoia of mythology, 73. 

— of ancient myths and customs, 

178. 

— of Aryan myths, 179. 

Ida and zeus idaios, 658. 

Idk or IZ&, Vedic deity, 57. 

— daughter and wife of Manu, 343. 
Idas and Lynkeus, cousins of the 

Dioskouroi, 637. 
Ihering on the auguria taken by an 

army on its march, 460. 
IkshvAkus, explained by totemism, 

201. 
Iku-Turso, see Turso. 
llkjaeeldk, 
nithyia, assisting at Apollon's birth, 

696. 
Hmatar, the daughter of lima, the 

air, in FinniiSi, 368. 
Ina and Tuna, story of, 4. 

— means moon, 6. 

— or Sina, legend of, 36. 
Inachos, fiither of Phordneus, 798. 
Incantation, see Prayer. 

Incest among the gods, stories of, 

^zh 573. 

Indji, last conqueror of the Mord- 

vines, 354. 
Indo-Iranic period, 16, 447. 
Indra, the agent of rain (indu), 45, 

"5, 131, 751, 757. 

— in Vedic and Aryan mythology, 

50» 57, 89, 743, 773. 

— folk-etymology of, 57. 

— different meanings of, 115. 

— not restricted to one manifestation 

in nature, 131, 132, 605. 

— the most powerful of the Devaa, 

132, 757- 

— as the champion of the blue sky, 

141. 

— a god of light, 144. 

— his nose and helmet, 148. 

— explained as a totem, 300. 

— why called a bull, 300, 309. 

— his place in the air, 475. 

— represents all phenomena in the 

air, 478. 

— T&ska on, 483-485, 486. 

— son of Dyu, 496. 

— begetter of heaven and earth, 

497- 

— the son of Trashfri, 560. 
Indra-Harya«va, 593. 
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Indra and Thonar or Th6rr, Mann* 
hardt's comparison of, 744. 

— his fight with demons, 747. 
^ the conqueror of Vntra, 754. 

— supreme, 757. 

— liberates the cows, 764. 

— and Ushas, 769. 

— as deliverer of women (rain), 

771- 

— the rain-giver, 782. 

— and Zeus, sprang from the same 

source, 78 J. 

— and BWhaspati and Brahmana- 

spati, 825. 
^ and Agni, 8a6. 
Indr&gnl, Indra and Agni, compound 

deity, 145. 
In^hk^-Paz, Mordvinian god of the 

day or sunlight, 935. 

— Mordvinian god of fire, 238. 

— the good souls sent to, 339. 
Infinite, the perception of tiie, 39a. 
Ingle, Scottish, 784. 

Inmar, Woijakian god, prayers to, 

466, 467, 468. 
Inti, chief god of the Inoas, the sun, 

lo, daughter of Phordneus, 797. 
lourtava, Kardan-siarhka dwelling 

together with, 345. 
Iphigeneia, Artemis as, 743. 
Iroquois stories, 70. 
^andAryas, 186. 
Isis, the Dawn, 163. 
Ivan, a star, sun and moon his 

parents, 41. 
Ixton, the solar wheel, 533. 

JANUS, 46. 

'Ja<riW and 'lAacay, 436. 

— son of Zeus and filektra, 436. 
lasion or Jasion killed by the thun- 
derbolt of Zeus, 436. 

— and Ddmdter, 536. 

Jasion, Dardanos, and Harmonia,645. 
'lioMf, son of Aison and Polymdde, 

436. 
Jason and Jasion, and Vivasv&n, 436, 

646, 648. 
J&son, not a shortened name, 369. 

— instructed by Gheiron, 436. 
J&son or lason-iSk. Yiv&sv&n, the 

8«n» 436, 437» 439- 
Jftson, the healer, 437. 

— the Argonaut, 437. 

— and Pelias, 526. 

— and M6deia, 648. 
Jehovah, as a name of God, 66. 
Jemshid=Tima-KBhadtay 3. 
Jeudi, dies Jovis, 58. 



Jewish influenoes on MordTinian re- 

Ugion, 255. 
Jones, Sir William, his attempts »t 

Comparative Mythology, 528. 
Jourtazyrava, Mordvinian goddess of 

the household, 341. 

— goddess of the house or of the ingle- 

nook, 344. 

— prayer addressed to, 244. 
Jumala, Finnish name for the gods, 

116. 

— chief god of the Fins, 359. 

— in the plural meaning god in 

general, 359, 261. 

— the Creator, 360. 

— of purely Ugrian descent, a6o. 

— the sky, 36a 

— from jumu, thunder, 360. 

— meaning God, 36 1« 

— and Ukko, 363^ 363. 
Jongbrunnen, and the saijava pool, 

588. 
Juno, names of, 153. 

— the Mater Matuta, 153. 
Jupiter, Dius Fidius, Sancua, 151. 

— Dyaush-pitar, Zc^r mrffp, 179. 

— the lesson of, 375. 



KA or ancestral spirits in Egypt, 150. 
Kabeiroi and Dioskouroi, 639. 
Kadmos and Harmonia, 647. 
Kalevala, the golden apples in the, 

94t94n- 

— and Finnish mythology, 358. 

— the mundane egg in the, 383. 
Kali, the waning moon, his youth 

renewed by tiie A5vins, 591. 
Kalliste, a name of Artemis, 737. 
Kallisto and her son Arkas, 519. 

— changed into a beai^ 733, 738. 
Kalma, Finnish ruler of the ancestral 

spirits, 376. 
Kalman-impi, daughter of iTialmft ^ 

376. 
Kalydonian chase, 631. 
Kamadyu, Yimada, and the Asvina, 

595- 
Kapeet, spirits eating the moon, 3^7. 
Kar, origini^ly skar, Zend kar, 511. 
Karalune weeps » it rains, lit., 85. 
Kardan-siarhka, Mordvinian god of 

the hearth, 345. 
prayer addressed to, 345. 

— — invoked on entering a new 

house, 345. 

Kardas-siarko = Kardan-siarhka, 345. 

Kama, son of Pn'th& and the sun- 
god, 180, 616. 

Kastor, Polydeukes, and Helena, 48, 
578. 
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Ka^yapafiy had they a tortoise for 

their totem ? 199, aoi. 
Eatachthonioi, 46. 
Kathenotheism or Henotheism» 140. 
Kavandha, a demon slain by Indra «> 

cloud, 753. 
Keijuiset, Finnish name for ancestral 

spirits, 275. 
Kekul^y Entstehimg der CMtterideale, 

no. 
K^ou-paz or K^lon-ozals, Mord- 

yinian god of the beech-trees, 

344. 
Kema (kindred) in the Polynesian 

islands, 8. 
Kentaurs, doud and storm-gods, 63a 
Kerberos « Sarvara, 46, 374, 630, 

677. 

— 186, 637. 

— etymology of, 374. 

— and Orthros, 416. 

— and Hdrakles, 434, 633. 

— and Sarvarl, night, 628. 

— without a name in Homer, 630. 

— first named by Hesiod, 63a 
Keremet, places of Haltia worship in 

Finland, 373. 
KeresAspa = Kris&^a, a. 
Kerynean doe, the golden-homed, the 

moon, 439, 630, 635-637. 
£hormuzda or Tengri of the Mongols, 

160 n. 
Koi, the Dawn, in Finnish mythology, 

367. 

— and Ammarik, Dawn and Gloam- 

ing, as lovers, 367. 
Komaitho, daughter of PtorelAos, 613. 
KOOpelit, Finnish name for ancestral 

spirits, 375. 
Kore, daughter of Zeus and Ddmdter, 

5'2. 

— the annual vegetation, 536. 
Korych, or Owl, Mordvinian evil 

spirit, 350. 
Koryphasia of Messena, the Dawn, 

725- ^ 

Korytos, husband of Elektra, 645. 
Koudazyrava, Mordvinian goddesy of 

the stable, 341. 
Kouzma, the Mordvine who collected 

a ritual of sacrifices, 269, 373. 
Kpaipca (jcpdyTa)p)f Sk. kr^ to make, do, 

510. 
Krek on Russian religion, 315 n. 
Krdtan bull vomiting fire, 631. 
Ens&sva and Kerea&spa, and Ger« 

sh&«b, 3. 
Kritti, hide, 511. 
Kronos and his children, 13. 

— for Ohronos, 14. 

— etymology o^ 14, 74, 507. 



Kronos and cannibalism, 31, 71. 

— and Polynesian folklore, 36. 

— compare Sut, 167. 

— the stone swallowed by, explained 

as a fetish, 194. 

— a god without a history, 507. 

— fh)m KpoviwtSf 507. 546. 

— connected with itpalvtOf to perform, 

51a 

— rendered by Perficus, 510. 

— the husband of Rheia, 514 n. 

— son of Gaia, 534. 

— and Zeus, 534. 

Ejshadta (Tima) and Jemshtd, 3. 

Kshana, a moment, 513. 

Kudai of the Tatars, the Persiaa 

KhodAi, 381. 
Kuhn and his critics, 19. 

— 31. 32. 

— on stages of mythology, 54. 

— on solax and meteorological myths, 

144- 

— on abstract deities, 153. 

— on Hermes and SArameya, 369. 

— on Tama, 568. 

— on Apollon, 703, 703. 

— on Bhr^ and Phlegys, 809. 

— on Promdtheus, 810. 

— on Manu and Minys, 813. 
Kui, the blind, father of Ina, 6. 
Kummun Ukko, or Ukko of the hills, 

363. 
Kuu, Finnish god of the moon, 365. 

— sons and daughters of, 366. 
£yavftna made young by the Asvins, 

587. 
Kypris and Kyprogeneia, 368. 



LADA (Lykian), Lady, Ii6t6, Latona, 
318. 

Lakshmi, Happiness, an abstract 
deity, 151. 

Lang, Mr. Andrew, 3, 37, 33. 181. 

Language, its influence on myth- 
ology, 37- 

— and thought, 37, 68. 

— mythology a disease of, 38, 68. 
Mr. Horatio Hale on, 69. 

— the origin of the Devas a process 

of, 113. 
Languages, sexless, poor in myth- 
ology, 41. 

— comparison of Aryan and Non- 

Aiyan, 189. 
Lar, Buttmann on, 195. 

— a Mordvinian kind of, 345. 
Lautverschiebung, 353, 356. 
L6da, the grey dawn, 515. 

— wife of Tyndareds, mother of the 

Dioekouroi, 634. 
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Ldda and Nemesis, 641. 

Leipzig, battle of, 79. 

Lemmas, FinnU^ deity who cores 

wounds, 375. 
Lemmink&inexi, the hero, mixed up 

with Ahto, 269. 
Lempo, Finnish god of love, 275. 
Lepsius on nasalisation, 336. 
L6to or Latona, etymology of, a 16, 

514* 515- 

— the Night, mother of ApoUon, 514, 

696. 
^ Apollon and Artemis, 585. 

— Night or Earth, 685. 

Letters in Sanskrit and other Aryan 

languages, 396. 
Lettish songs, Sun and Dawn in, 94. 

— mythology, 430-434. 
Leukippides and the Dioskouroi, 636, 

637. 
Leukippos, * White-horse,' lover of 
Daphne, 636. 

— son of Eurypele, 773. 

Libyans, HenMlotus on the religion 

of the, 156. 
LiekkiO, FLnniah deity of grass, 271. 
Lightning conceived as laughing, 499. 
Linguistic or Genealogical School, 178. 
Linguo-palatals in Sanskrit, 351. 
Lippert, 28. 

Lituanian mythological riddles, 85. 
Local names, and phonetic rules, 363. 

— — loss of meaning entails change 

of form in, 364. 
Lokap&las, Yama one of the, 57a. 
LOnnrot on Finnish mythology, 233. 

— on Jumala, 260, 261. 

— on Lemmink&inen, 269. 
Lottner on exceptions to Grimm's 

Law, 306. 
Lower World, Finnish idea of the, 

276. 
Loxias, epithet of Apollon, 704. 
Luceria, a name of Juno, 151. 
Lucetia, a name of Juno, 151. 
Lucetius, a name of Mars, 711. 
Luoina, a name of Juno, 151, 697. 
Lucknow, siege of, 63. 
Lucretius on the Mater Matuta, 153. 
Luna, 56. 
Luonnottaret, or the lovely maidens 

of the air, 268. 
Lustrum facere, burying the cycle? 

720. 
Lycian inscriptions, the word Lada 

in, 218. 
AvKOKTdvof, a name of Apollon, 93 n. 
Lykastos and Parrhasios, twin heroes, 

649, 651. 
Lykios, < luminous,' son of Toxikrate, 

774. 



Lykos and Antiope, 642, 644. 

MAA-EMA, Finnish Terni-mater, 
271. 

— the wife of Ukko, 271. 

— is an Akka, 271. 
Macdonell, on Indr&gnl, 145 n. 
Maera, or Maira, the dog of ^rigcme, 

^75- 
Magic and witchcraft, sacrifice and, 

458. 
Mah&bh&rata and B&mAyana, their 

antecedents, 447. 
Mahl, Sk. Dawn or Earth, and Maia, 

684. 
Mahishmatl, 45. 
Maia, the mother of Hermes, 517, 

684. 
Maine, Sir Henry, on the slippery 

testimony concerning savages, 29. 
Mainof on Mordvinian mythology, 

336. 

sacrifices, 463, 469. 

Mama Quillu, deity of uie Lacas, the 

moon, 163. 
Mamuralia, celebration of the, in 

Rome, 721. 
Mamurius, 714-725. 

— not connected with Mars, 714, 722. 

— Yetorius, representing the dying 

year, 714-723. 
Mana, or Kalma, 276. 

— a supernatural force, Polynesian 

term, 294. 
Manala, name of the Finnish Hades, 
276. 

— * what is beneath the earth,' 376. 
Manalaiset, Finnish name for ances- 
tral spirits, 375. 

Manes, abstract deities classed with 

them at Rome, 151. 
Mangaia, philosophical ideas on the 

universe, among the people of, 

391. 
Mini, the moon, son of Mundiliftri, 

40. 

— and Sol, in the Edda, 651. 
Mannhardt, 31, 83, 184, 594. 

— G^erman. Mythen, 86 n., 744. 

— on the ' pectines solis et lamiae 

turres,' 96 n. 

— on Lettish mythology, 431. 

— on Dawn and Gloaming, 563 n. 

— on the golden apples, 634. 

— on solar myths, 744. 

— on Indra and Thunar, 744. 
Mannun Eukko, Mother of the Earth, 

362. 
Manu, and his daughter and wife I<tt, 
343. 
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Manu, a son of Yivasvat, 559, 816. 

— «> Minos, 671. 

— YaiTasvata and Trita, 671. 

— -Minys, 813. 

— the type of mankind, 815. 

— the moon? 815. 
Mftrchen, Dr. Hahn on, 109. 
Maroo Polo on the religion of the 

Tatars, 160. 
Hardan, Wotjakian god, 467. 
Maieena (Slavey Winter as an old 

woman, 717. 
Maria, the Sun-daughter (Lettish), 

and her woollen cloth, 438. 
Mariette, Dawn of Civilisation, 7 n. 
Marija, the Dawn (Enganian), 464. 
Mars and Apollon, 707, 710, 723. 

— andMarut, 71 d. 

— representing the return of spring, 

723. 

— and Ares, 734. 
Maruts, 46. 

— Sk., Pali Mam, used for gods in 

general, 117, 259. 

— as agents in thunder, lightning, 

and rain» 120. 

— sons of the sky, 138. 

— helpers of Indra and Agni, 145, 

753. 

— double aspect of the, 212. 

— the sons of Dyaus, 529. 

— and Rudras the same, 605, 706. 
Mastyr-Kirdy, lord auid ruler of the 

world, name of Soltan, 241. 
Mastyr-Paz, Mordvinian god, 239, 

240. 
M&tali, son of M&tari^yan, 812. 
MAtari«van, 57. 

— wind or fire, or bringer of fire, 

812. 
Matsyas, explained by totemism, 201. 
Matuta, a name of Juno, 15a. 
Mayer, R., on natural forces, 69, 

112. 
Medousa, Perseus sent to fetch the 

head of, 616. 
Megha, cloud, from mih, to moisten, 

H3. 
Mehlis, Dr^ on solar and meteoro- 
logical myths, 143. 

— on Hermes, 678. 
Melanesians, the, by Dr. Codrington, 

8n. 

— Anthropology and Folklore, 206. 
Mdlia, 'ash-tree,' mother of Phord- 

neus, 797. 
Melikertes, Semitic, 219. 
Menander on the nature-worship of 

the Tukius, 161. 
M6n*an-tols of the Celts, explained as 

fetishes, 194. 



M6ne, the moon, 88, 89. 

— Aiyan origin of, 377. 
Menoitios, 637. 

Metaphorical expressions, Erajanian, 

lOI. 

Meteorological and solar interpreta- 
tion, 14 T. 

Mdtis, first wife of Zeus, mother of 
Athene, 72, 152. 

Metrodoros of Lampsakos on Aga- 
memnon, 73. 

Mielikki, wifeof Tapio, Finnish forest 
deity, 271. 

Milky Way, the towel of Chkal, 253. 

Miller, Qrest, on riddles, 80. 

Milton's Ode on the Nativity, 62 n. 

Minoopies or Mincoupies, 833. 

Minor deities of the Fins, 263. 

Minos = Manu, 671, 814. 

Minyans, descendants of Minysa 
Manu, 813. 

Mithra, in Zend, the sun, 121. 

— invoked with Ahura, ia6. 

— the lord of wide pastures, 1 26. 

— before the sun, and the lord of the 

sun, 127. 

— not among the Amesha-spentas, 

552- 

— and Ahura, the divine couple, 

782. 
Mithra-Asura, 783. 
Mitra, the Sun, in the Veda, 45, 57, 

131, 122, 171, 8ai. 

— the agent of the bright morning, 

120. 

— the sun the eye of, 1 20. 

— wider meaning of, 1 20, 604. 

— no longer the sun, but a high 

being, 124. 

— and Varuiia, or the two Mitras, or 

the two Varunas, dual deity, 125. 
close connection between, 

547. 

— calling man back to his work, 

125. 

— Agni identified with, 146, 147, 

828. 

— explained as a totem, 200. 

— friend, and sun, 547. 

— Oldenberg's view of, 821. 
Mitr&sMitra-Varunau, 122. 
Mitrft-Yarunau, dual deity, 57, 122. 

— the divine couple, 782-783. 
Mjdlnir, the thunder-hammer of 

Thunar, 745, 750. 
Mnemosyne and Moneta, 707. 
Mohammedan influence on Mord- 

vinian ideas, 250. 
Moira, Fate, an abstract deity, 151. 
Mokshanes and Erq'anes, the two 

divisions of the Mordvinee, 236. 
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Moluohes, sun- worship of the, 164. 
Moneta and Mnemosyne, 767. 
Montenegro song of the golden apples, 

97. 
Moon, a calf, with the Slaves, 40. 

— its gender, 40, 47. 

— Son and, in mythology, 40, 47, 

96. 

— the Sun its father, 41. 

— Sun, and Rain, as brothers, 41. 

— the Sun its brother, 41. 

— falls in love with the Morning- 

star, 41. 

— why he is consumptive, 42, 

— the daughter of the Sun given to 

the, 94, 43 j. 

— the horses of the, 98, loi. 
in Lettish myths, 434. 

— is bald-headed, 09. 

— receives the souIb of the departed, 

339. 

— in Finnish mythology, 267. 

— and Dawn, stories of, running 

together, 627, 74 J. 

— is visvariipa, 667, 

— see also Soma. 
Mordvines, two divisions of, 236. 
Mordvinia, illegitimate children in, 

24a 
Mordvinian riddles, 92, loi. 

— gods solar, 235. 

— — agents of nature, 255. 

— mythology, 235. 

and Vedic mythology, 245. 

— prayer, 238. 

— philosophy and religion, 247, 248. 

— religion, foreign influences on, 

a54» 355. ^ 

— sacrifices, 462-472. 
Morning-star, the Moon falls in love 

with the, 41. 
Morning and Evening-stars, the two 

God-sons, ^4. 

brothers of the Dawn, 95. 

the horses of the Moon, 

98. 

in Lettish myths, 434. 

Mother of Wheat or Narou-ava, 237. 
Mountains, creation of, Mordvinian 

account of the, 251. 

Russian belief as to the, 251 n. 

Mntyu, Death, grafted on Tama, 

817. 
Moir, on Henotheism, 140 n. 
Mailer, Otfried, on Kallisto, 519, 733. 
Mundane egg in Kalevala and Upani- 

shads, 282. 
Mundilfftri, Sun and Moon his 

children, 40, 651. 
Munnu, Finnish deity who oures eye- 

complaints, 273. 



Munro, Prof^ on the union between 

Sky and Earth, 496. 
Muzjem Mum|, Mother Earth, Wo<ja- 

kian, 465. 
My defenders, 26. 
Mvir^vcu, and Phenician machanah, 

216. 
Mylitta and Aphrodite, 732. 
Myriantheus, 593 n. 
Myrkvi » murk, mist, 86. 
Myrrha, 4. 

Myth and History, 62. 
Mythographi, the Greek, 103. 
Mythological and historical elements, 

— names, freedom in analysing^ 

397- 
local or dialectical character oi; 

397. 
prehistoric, 403, 409. 

— comparisons, limits of, 500. 
Mythologus and Fhilologus, Bntt- 

mann, 195. 
Mythology of uncivilised races, 
proper use of, 7. 

— fermentation of^ 21. 

— the influence of language on, 37. 

— how gender influences, 39. 

— its importance to philosophy, 44. 

— its origin, and its later develop- 

ment, 51. 

— anomalous, 53. 

— stages of, 54. 

— study of, clianged, 59. 

— its scientific character, 59. 

— the true problem of, 66. 

— as a psychological problem, 71. 

— the hyponoia of, 73. 

— Greek views on tiie meaning of, 

73. 

— ethical and physical interpreta- 

tions of, 74. 

— enigmatic language ot, 85. 

— no system, 103. 

— the original elements of, no. 

— can the a priori view of its evolu- 

tion be verified ? 149. 

— definition o^ not exhaustive, 149. 

— ancestor-worship not a part of, 

15a 

— primitive Aryan, 153. 

— different interpretations of, 153. 

— necessity of accounting for, 175. 

— composite character of, 441. 

— and epic poetry, 673. 

— Genealogical and Ethno-Psyoho- 

logical Schools of, 732, 739. 

— see also Comparative Mythology. 
MvSoSf word and myth, 21, 39. 
Myths in unrelated languages, com- 

parlBon of, 83a 
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NAGAS, had they a serpent for their 

totem? 199. 
Names of deities, their importance, 

45- 

— anomalous mythologieal, 55. 
— - Vedic, 57. 

— influence of riddles on mytho- 

logical, 85. 

— of gods, intelligible, 88. 

— of gods, enigmatic, 9a. 

— of the Dawn and the wives of 

Hdrakles, 77a. 

— value of, 781. 

— must admit of analysis and com- 

parison to prove the common 

origin of myths, 83a 
Napoleon, the old woman on, 79. 
Naraka, Indian Hell, 833. 
Narftsamsa, 57. 

— first an epithet of Agni, 826. 
Narcissus, 4. 

Narou-ava, the Mother of Wheat, 
Mordvinian goddess, 337. 

— Friday the day of, 237. 
Nftsatya, one of the Asvins, 580. 
Nastasija, Enjanian goddess, 464. 
N&tha, Sk., and the NAts, connected 

with the Natigai, 161 n. 
Natigai, Ongot, N&ts, 161 n. 
Natigay, Tatar god of the Earth, i6a 
Natural forces, words for, 11 a. 
R. Mayer on, 69, 11 a. 

— phenomena worshipped not as 

such, but as agents, 364, 365, 
369, 377. 

Nature, human fSeelings with regard 
to the panorama of, 168. 

Nebeneinander more important than 
the Nacheinander in the growth 
of language, 305, 311, 334, 354. 

Nechkend^ Tevt^r, Mordvinian god- 
dess of the bees, 339. 

Ndleus and Pelias, Poseidon and 
Tyro, 648. 

Nemean lion » Ledphontes, De6- 
phontes = d&sahant&, 619. 

Nemesis, mother of Helena, 640. 

New Zealand myth of setting sun, 

594- 
Nibelungenlied, 63, 64. 

— date of, 65. 

Nichk^-Paz, the son of God, came to 

act as ruler on earth, 353. 
-— rebellion against him, 353. 

— mixed up with St Nicolas, 355. 
Ni(fo, Sk., from ni + sada ? 300. 
Nighan^s presupposed by T&ska's 

Nirukta, 473. 

— mentioned in the Dipavatisa, 474. 
Night, fem., 46. 

— : and moon, 47. 



Night, and clouds, 415. 

NikhAta, dug in, 590, 594. 

Nlla, a king, 45. 

Ninya (hidden), applied to Agni, 81. 

Niobe and Chione^ 177. 

— daughter of Phor6neus, 797, 
Nimti, 57, 590. 

Nomina agentis, the names of the 

g^ds can only be, 113. 
Nostos in Greek, and N&satya, 581. 
Nouriamava, Mordvinian goddess^ 

239- 
Nouriamava-Aparotchi, Mordvinian 

goddess of agriculture, 340. 
Nouziarom-Paz, Mordvinian god of 

the night, 339, 340. 
Num, Supreme Being of the Samoy- 

edes, 161. 

— (Finnish), sky, god, thunder, 360. 
Numerals in Pan- Aryan period, 16. 
Nut, heaven, 162. 

— Seb and, heaven and earth, 166. 

— and Seb parted by Shu, 166. 
Nyassa people, on the moon as bald- 
headed, 99. 

Nykteus, father of Antiope, 643, 643. 
Nyktimus, father of Phylonome, 649^ 

651. 
Nyx, the night, 56. 

ODIN AND TtR, 138. 
Od-koOuava, the mother of the new- 
moon, Mordvinian goddess, 336. 
Odkoilozals, Mordvinian lunar god^ 

339. 
Ododam or totem, 198. 
Odysseus and Hermes, 683. 
Oidipous and Laios, 536. 
Oinone and Aiglna, 518. 
Okeanos^ 90. 
Oldenberg, Professor, Hopkins on, 9. 

— on the physical character of the 

Vedic gods, 153 »•» 445- 

— and the Genealogical School, 184. 

— Schrader on, 187. 

— on savage remnants in Vedic re* 

ligion, 309, 338. 

— on Tapas, 333, 333. 

— on Hindu sacrifices and savage 

rites, 335. 

— on the Dikshft, 337. 

— on Varuwa, 547-555- 

— on the Adityas, 556. 

— on Tama, 576. 

— on Indra, 753. 

— Beligion des Veda, 755 n» 

— on Mitra, 830. 

— on Savitri, 83a 

— on BWhaspati, 835. 
Olle Fiitze, 79. 
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Olympos, the abode of Zeos, 657. 

' Omne obscurum pro magnifioo/ 93. 

Ongot, supreme spirit of the Ton- 
gases, 161 n. 

Ophion, one of the Titans and Gi- 
gantes, 759. 

Orchomenos derived fromErek Hagim, 
a 16. 

Onnazd or Ahura Mazda, 126, 

— and Ahriman, and Chkal and 

Ghaltan, 354. 
Orsini, had they a bear for their 

totem? 199. 
Orthros and VKtra, 421-425, 757, 

759. 

— dog of Eurytion, 622, 627. 
Ortygia, birthplace of Artemis, the 

returning mom, and Sk. vartikA, 

514* 585. 
Osiris, the sun, 162, 167. 

— R&, and Horus, 166. 

— Sut devoured the head of, 167. 

— swallowed by Anubis, 167. 
OsthoiF quoted, 17, 22. 

Otava, the great bear, Finnish god, 
365. 

— sons and daughters of, 266. 
Oults^-Paz, Mordvinian god of the 

flocks, 239. 
Ourania, name of Aphrodite, 731. 
Ouranos and Varuna, 216, 387, 390, 

416-421, 545. 

— and Gaia, their offiipring, 533. 

— and Ouraniones, 547. 

Ozals, Mordvinian spirit or little god, 
241. 

PAASONEN, H., on riddles of the 
Mordvinians, 92, 100. 

— on the Er^'anians, 463. 

Pada, Ahga, and Bha bases, 323, 328. 
P&da, foot, 592. 

— fourth part of anything, 592. 
Paidon or Paian, identified with 

ApoUon, 702. 
F&ivft, Finnish god of the sun, 265. 

— sons and daughters of, 266. 
Pftiv&n poika, son of the Sun, or the 

fire, 266. 
Paksia-Patial, Mordvinian goddess of 

the meadows, 240. 
Palaiphatos, the Mythographer, 103. 
Paley, F. A., on Greek mythology 

explained by the Bible, 214. 
Palladium, explained as a fetish, 194, 

196, 197. 
Pallas, father of Seldne, 89. 

— Athdne, Dawn, 89. 
PAn, son of Penelope, 683. 
Pan-Aryan period, 16, 447, 
dialects in the, 356, 



Pancake tossing in India, and in. 

England, 328. 
Pandurang, edition of Gaiutevaho, 

607 n. 
Pani, 57. 

— cows stolen by, 761. 
P&nini's GanapAMa, 41a 

Panope, < all-seeing,' a wife of Hdra* 

kles, 772. 
Panu, fire in its divine character, in 

Finnish, 266. 
Parallel development of Indian and 

Greek gods, 499. 
Parftvrigr, 593. 

— outcast, 594. 

— no name corresponding to, 594. 
Par^ranya, the rain-cloud, 46, 57, 605. 

— from a root meaning to sprinkle, 

"3- 

— not restricted to one phenomenon, 

13a. 
Parijrman, and Amphitryon, 614. 
P&rvatt, her worship in Vftkpati's 

Ume, 606. 
Patahga, bird, 87. 
Pater matutinus, 46. 
Patroklos, 64. 
Pedu and the horse Paidva, given by 

the Affvins, 597. 
Peijot, Finnish name for ancestral 

spirits, 275. 
Peirithoos, son of Dia, 523. 
Pekch^-ozals, Mordvinian god of the 

lime-trees, 244. 
Pelasgos derived from Peleg, 216. 
P6leus and Thetis, wedding feast o^ 

and the apple of Eris, 97. 
Pelias and Ndleus, children of Posei- 
don and Tyro, 578, C48. 
Pellervo, Finnish guardian spirit of 

the ploughed field, 271. 
Penelope, the beloved of Hermes, 

mother of P&n, 682. 
Perficus, name for Kronos, 510. 
Perkun, Lettish god, 434. 
Perkuna, supreme deity of the Lets, 

has his wedding in the West, 

94. 
Perse, Persdis, Persephone, and 

PrithA, 6i7. 
Persephone, 40. 

— orKore, 536. 

— death-bringing, 536 n. 

— and Proserpina, 767. 
Perseus, 180. 

— and Akrisios, 526. 

— a solar hero, 615. 

— serving Polydektes, 618. 
Persian influence on Mordvinian 

religion, 254. 
Persians, religion of the, 156.- 
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Pern, solar mythology in, 163. 
Phaidra, < brilliant,' wife of Thdseus, 

773. 
Phenician influence on Ghreek religion, 

647. 
Pherekydes and the transmigration of 

souls, 833. 
Philosophical ideas in Mordvinian 

religion, 247. 
among the South Sea islanders, 

347- 

in the Veda, 247. 

Philosophy and mythology, 44. 

— and religion, Mordyinian, 348. 
Phlegyes » Bhngus, 809. 
Phoibos and Daphne, 3. 

— BechteFs etymology of, 383. 

— and Apollon, 688, 696, 710. 

— Phoibos Apollon, 783. 
Phonetic rules, as applied to proper 

names, 398, 363. 

— — discovery of, 399, 304. 

restricted evidence for, 301, 409, 

413. 

and the new school of Compara- 
tive Philology, 318. 

not natural laws, 388. 

Phonetics, 396. 

— true value of, 331. 
Phor6neu8sBhuranyu, 796. 
Phylonome carried oiT by Ares, 649. 
Physical basis of the Ugro-Finnio 

mythologies, 383. 

— — of all mythologies, 384. 

— mythologies of Aryan nations, 

general similarity of the, 833. 
Picus or Picumnus, 713. 
Tidt Sk., from pi-sad ? 300. 
Pleria and PierideSf loi. 
Pikku-mies, the dwarf, a Finnish 

water-spirit, 370. 
Pilumnus, companion of Mars, 713. 
PiitftXnis, evil spirits, 213. 
Pischel on A^vins and Dioskouroi, 

600. 
Pitns, worship of, 1 50. 

— or ancestral spirits, Pretas, 313. 

— and the moon, 367. 

— or fathers, and Tama, 573. 
Plant-legends, two classes of, 4. 
Plato on Otds, 57. 

— on the gods as representing pheno- 

mena of nature, 74 n. 

— on nature-gods, 157. 
Plouton for Pluto(n), 46, 646. 
Ploutos or Plutos, son of Ddmdter, 46, 

536, 646. 
Plutarch on Greek mythology, 74. 

— on Zeus and Hdre, 133. 
Pollux and Polydeukes, 581. 
Polydektes, a name of Hades, 615. 



Polydeukes, Kastor and, 578. 
Polymdle, mother of JAson, other 

names of, 371. 
Polynesian folklore, Kronos and, 36. 

— myths of heaven and earth, 166. 
Polytiieism, Henotheism and, 139. 
Polytheistic family-organisation, 137. 
Pontia, name of the Dawn-Oharis, 

731. 
Pork, prohibition of, among the 

Mord vines, 355. 
Poseidon, dialectic varieties of the 

name, 368, 399. 

— and Potidan, etymology of, 379, 

658. 

— and Ddo in equine form, 538. 

— and Tyro, PeHas and Ndleus, 648. 

— Hades, Zeus, 657. 

Pott, and Grimm's Law, 306. 

— on Greek proper names, 367. 
Pourgas, Mordvinian storm-god, 240, 

344. 

— a kind of Indra, 346. 

— the bridegroom of Syria, 346. 

— has become a connection of the 

people at large, 347. 
Pourguin^Paz, see Pourgas. 
Prafifftpati (the sun), 45, 56, 89. 

— the gods incensed against, 532. 
npawidts, etymologies of, 393. 
Pravnkta used of Rebha, 594. 
Prayer, Mordvinian, 338. 

— at the birth of a ch^d, 343. 

— and sacrifice, 453. 

— for curing an illness, Erq'anian, 

464. 

— after a thunderstorm, Er^'anian, 

465. 

— Wotjakian, 465. 

— Mordvinian, 470. 
Preller on Kronos, 36. 

Prellwitx on etymology of hero, 65 n. 
Pretas, diiferent from the Pitris, 

213. 
Priests, seven classes of, in the Veda, 

455. 

Principles of the Science of Mytho- 
logy, 830. 

Frimiy 57. 

Prt*th& connected with Perse, Pers^ia, 
Ac? 617. 

PWthivt, Earth, as a mother, 46. 

— the Earth, in Dyftvft-pnthivl, 495. 

— the Earth, as a goddess, 530. 

— meaning earth, 783. 
Pnthvl, pnthivl, broad, 88. 
Prodikos of Keos on nature-gods, 

156. 
Prokris from wpdj(, dew, 773. 
Promdtheus as a fire-god, 8io« 

— and the Phl^;yes, 810. 
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ProrndtheuB, Promantheus, and pra- 
mantha, 811. 

— the creator of men, 813. 

— and HdphaistoB, 813. 

Proper names, etymologies of, 20. 

phonetic rules as applied to, 398, 

Z^h 387. 

in Greek, 366. 

of gods and heroes, 367. 

dialectic varieties of, 368. 

local character of, 397. 

Propjlaios, name of Hermes, 91. 

— and Apollon, 692. 

Proserpina and Persephone, 536 n., 

767. 
Protogeneia, the Dawn, mother of 

Aethlios, 524. 
Psyche, soul, an abstract deity, 151. 
Psychological or Ethno-Psychological 

School of Comparatiye Mythology, 

177, 178. 
Pterel&os, made immortal by a golden 

hair, 613. 
Puriiravas, the sun, 590. 
Puseyism, 7. 
POshan, 57. 

— a name of the sun, 171. 
Pythagoras, and the transmigration 

of souls, 832. 
Pythagoreans, precautions observed 

by the, 224. 
P^hon, Apollon's fight with, 698. 

— -i ahir budhnya^ 760. 

QUINQUE, Aryan pankan, kankan, 
188. 



RA. Egyptian name of the sun, 162. 

— Osiris, and Horus, 166. 

Bain, Sun, Moon and, as brothers, 41. 

— a traveller, 78. 

— conceived as women, 771. 
RAk&, 57. 

Rakshas, evil spirits, 212. 

Rasft, the river crossed by Saramft, 

675. 
Rawlinson, Canon, on Lada and Lady, 

218. 
Beason must exist in mythology, 83a 
Bebha, 594. 

— the winter sun, 594. 
Becaranus. name of Sancus, 767. 
Beligion des Yeda, Oldenberg, 755 n. 

— V6dique, Bergaigne, 755 n. 
Benouf, Le Page, on savages, 29. 
on Egyptian solar deities, 

162 n., 165 n. 
Bheia, originally the Earth, 514 n. 
Bhode, Erwin, on Eerberos, 630. 
^bhu, 57. 



Biddies, 8a 

— origin of, 80. 

— he who cannot guees them shall 

have his head cut oiF, 82. 

— in the Old Testament, 8a. 

— Finno-Ugrian, 83. 

— Bussian, 83, 84. 

— and the names of gods, 92. 

— of the Mordvinians, 92. 

— African, 99. 

— on the thunder, 100. 

— Enganian, 100. 

— on the sky, stars, and moon, 100. 

— on the sun, 100. 

— Mordvinian, loi. 
i^iyra^a a Bed-horse, 593. 

— eyes restored by the A^vins, 593. 

— slaughtered too sheep, 593. 
Big-veda and Avesta, myths of the, a. 

— age of the, 455. 

, — hymns, the Pantheon of the, 488. 

earlier and later gods in it, 

492. 

— chronological divisions in the, 489. 

— system in the succession of hymns 

of the, 490. 

— SamhitA and Pada texts of the, 491. 
Bivers, holy, and receiving sacrifices, 

269. 

— offended when chained by a bridge, 

Boman idea of, 269. 

— invoked as mothers, 467. 

— as streams of rain, 753. 
Bodasyau, 57. 
BohidafivasAgni, 593. 
BohinI, wife of Soma, 42. 
Bohita (sun), 45. 

— a sun-god in the Atharva-veda, 655. 

— and Agni, 656. 

Boman Catholic relics, explained as 

fetishes, 1^5. 
Bomans covering their heads when 

praying, 224. 
Bomulus and Bemus, 180. 
Boots, origin of, 1 14. 

— threefold differentiation of, 308. 

— weakening and strengthening ot, 

326. 

— nasalisation of, 337. 

Boscher on Apollon and Mars, 707. 
Bilckert, 83. 
Budra, 57. 

— the agent of the thunderstorm, laoy 

607, 706. 

— double aspect of, a 12. 

— terror of^ not prominent in the 

Veda, 224. 

— Tryambaka, pancakes thrown ap 

for, 228. 

— and the Budras, 605. 

— as Siva, 606. 
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Rudra, as healing diseases, 607. 

— lightning of, 607. 

— ' bright tawny bull,' 607. 

— * red boar of the sky,' 607, 620. 

— and ApoUon, 701, 702, 703. 

— Kaparda, 703. 

Rudras, sons of the sky, 138. 
Bumina, a^oddess who helps children 

to take the breast, 151. 
Kuotperht and Robert, 366. 
Russian belief as to the origin of 

mountains, &o., 251 n. 



SABALA AND SARVARA, 638. 

— the speckled, the day, 628, 630. 
Sacrifice and prayer, 453. 

— Sanskrit words for, 454. 

— and magic, 458. 

Sacrifices, Mordvinian andWotjakian, 

462. 
Sacrificial ceremoniesof the Woijakes, 

46«. 
Sagarbhft, dScA^, 49. 
Sagard on North American religions, 

163. 
Saihs (Goth.)> Lat. sex, Sk. sha<, 188. 
St. Augustine, 62. 

— Paul on rain and seasons, 77. 
Saiva, spirits of the Laps, 272. 
Saivo, Finnish, and Gothic saivala, 

281. 
Salil, festivities of the, 722. 
Sam&yartana, the pupil's returning 

home from his Guru, 231. 
'Samlath and Semele, 317. 
Samoyedes, religion of the, 161. 
Samson, solar character of, 215. 
Sancus, originally a name of Jupiter, 

151- 

— Recaranus, and Hercules, 767. 
Sanskrit, its importance for Gomf>ara- 

tive Philology, 320. 
S&ra, sap, ffpov, power, 65 n. 
Saramft, 57. 

— and Helena, 108, 516, 640. 

— Saranydi, the Dawn, 673. 
S&rameya and Hermes, 369. 675. 
S&rameyau, the two dogs in Yama's 

abode, 571. 
Saranyii, 57. 
. — Saram&, Helena, 516. 

— YivasYat, and the Asvins, 539, 541, 

559* 560, 815. 

— the Night, 540. 

— and Erinys, 540, 541, 543, 609-612. 

— the Dawn, 541, 564. 

— daughter of Aditi, 557. 

— her metamorphosis into a mare, 

566. 

— and Nemesis, 640. 



SaranyA and Yivasrat, story of, 815. 
Sarasvati, 57. 
£Caryara»Kerberos, 46, 375, 677. 

— and «abala, 628. 
S&rvara and s&vara, 628. 
Sarvar!, night, and Kerberos, 628. 
Sarvarika and savara, barbarian, 628. 
Sarvarlpati or SaryariM, name of the 

moon, 628. 
iSarvarUa or Sarvarlpati, name of the 

moon, 628. 
Saturnalia or festa calendarum, 594. 
Satyavat, the waning moon, 48. 
Savage races, study of, 34. 
Savages, 23. 

— Le Page Renouf on, 29. 

— Sir Henry Maine on, 29. 

— decadent races, 174. 

— supposed to be primitive, 197. 

— their customs made use of for the 

interpretation of Yedic rites, 222, 
224, 226, 228. 

— their myths and customs have no 

historical antecedents, 226. 

— abstract ideas among, 291. 

— their ideas about death and sun- 

set, 574. 
5&vara and s&rvara, 628. 

— and «arvarika, barbarian, 628. 
SavamA, wife of Manu, 816. 
Savitn and his daughter Silryft, 41. 

— a solar god, 45, 48, 171, 818-835. 

— and Savitri, 47. 

— Sfirya as, pervadesall livingthings, 

118. 

— superseded by Agni, 143. 

— made the sun, 812. 
Savitrl, 47. 

Saws about weather, 77. 

Sayce on Semele and 'Samlath, 317 n. 

Sayu, her cow filled with milk by the 
A«vins, 597. 

Scheifer, Goelum Pbeticum, on Solar- 
ism, 157. 

Schelling, 44. 

— on Homer, iii. 

Schleicher and the Ursprache, 310. 

Schliemann, 64. 

Schmidt, J., on Assimilation, 345. 

on op, oX-H, K, 419. 

Schrader, 187. 

— on Oldenberg, 188. 
Schroeder, v., 133 n. 
on Apollon, 688. 

on Apollon-Agni, 703, 705. 

Schwartz, 31. 

— W., on Greek mythology, 103 n. 

— — on the brothers Grimm, 104, 

loS. 

on gods and heroes, 105. 

< Science of Thought,' 38, 68, 114. 
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Sea, dwelling of G^ir, 86. 
Seasons, weather and, 75. 

— sationes or sowings, 76. 
Seb, the earth, 162. 

— and Nut, heaven and earth, their 

child the sun, 166. 
parted by Shu, 166. 

— the earth, also meaning goose, 166. 
Segare la veeohia, 'to saw the old 

woman/ 718. 
Seldne, her brother Hdlioe, 41, 88, 653, 
782. 

— the Moon, 56, 90. 

— her love for Endymion, 90. 

— her fifty daughters, 90. 

— and Helena, 108. 

Semele and Dionysoe, alleged Semitic 
origin of, 217. 

— her death before the brilliancy of 

Zeus, 520. 

— and Stimula, 767. 

Semitic and Aryan mythology, 213. 

— origin of Greek gods, M. Barard 

on, 216. 
Senart, M., on solar myths, 144. 

— on Agni, 788. 

Sentinus, he who gives children their 

senses, 151. 
Serpent-worship, Aryan, 598. 
Serpents in the sky and air, enemies 

of light, 598. 
Seven sisters, rivers or dawns, 92. 
Sex (Lat.)t Sk. shat, 188. 
Sh&hn&meh, mythology in the, 53, 

64, 672. 
Shaman, not connected with the 

Buddhist Samana, 210 n. 
Shamanism, not a religion, 162. 

— supposed traces of it in the Veda, 

210. 

Shamans, their practices to work 
themselves into a state of excite- 
ment, 222. 

Shame, ethnic psychology and the 
sense of, 289. 

Sha* (Sk.), six, 187. 

Shawnees, solar worship of the, 163. 

Shooting stars called the serpent of 
fire, 252. 

Shu parts Nut and Seb, 166. 

Sibylla, Artemis as, 743. 

Sldati, Sk., does it represent sisadati ? 

300» 334- 
Siddro, mother of Tyro, 648. 
Siecke, 47 n. 
Siegfried, solar hero, bondman to 

Gunther, 63, 180, 618-619. 
Sigurd (Siegfried), 63. 
Silures, Arturus, Duke of, 64. 
Simargla, Mordvinian evil spirit, the 

Persian Simorgh ? 250 n. 



Sin, Babylonian moon-goddess, 36. 

Sina, see Ina. 

Siniv^ goddess of the first day of 

the new moon, 57, 592. 
Sisters, ten, 92. 

— seven, 92. 

Six, Goth.saihs, Lat.sex, Sk. shat, 188. 
Skanderbeg jumping on horseback 
from the tower of his fathers, 79. 
Sky, enigmas on the, loa 

— father and lover of the Dawn, 

107. 

— worship of the, among primitive 

races, 260. 

— tree, Lettish, 434. 

Slavonic mythology, sun and moon, 
&c., in, 40. 

— sun-myths, 95. 
Sleeping on the earth, 229. 

Smith, Robertson, on Semitic religion, 

214. 
Snow as a bird, 87. 
S61, the sun, daughter of Mundilf&ri, 

40. 
Sol, 56. 

— and Mani, in the Edda, 651. 
Solar myth, Herbert Spencer on 

the, 3. 

— and meteorological interpretations, 

141. 

— and vernal myths more important 

and primitive, 142. 

— ideas in Greek poetry, 167. 

— gods, Mordvinian, 235. 

— myths, Egyptian, Babylonian, 

Chinese, 284. 
matutinal and vernal ideas in, 

585. 

— heroes, servitude of, 618, 699. 

— horse, 666. 

— deities, apa-var in the sense of 

uncovering applied to, 690. 
Solarism everywhere, 155. 
Soltan, solar god of the Mokshanes, 

240. 
Soma, worship of, in Indo-Iranio 

period, 16. 

— Moon, and SiiryA, 41, 95. 

— married to the twenty-seven 

daughters of Daksha, 42. 

— Vedic name of a god, 57. 

— offered to Indr&gnl, 145. 

— Moon, the rainer, 208. 

— held by Tv&sh<ra Visvarflpa, 667. 

— the rain, 755. 

— see also Moon. 

Son becoming the murderer of his 

father, a solar idea, 525. 
Sonne, 32. 
Sonnenwende, 594. 
Sophocles speaking of Hdlios, 167. 
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Soehonis, had they a serpent for 

their totem ? 199. 
Soul and body, Mordvinian ideas 

about, 353. 

— returns to Chkal by the Milky 

Way, 253. 
Souls of the blessed, changed into 
stars, 239. 

— of the departed reoeived by the 

moon, 239. 
South Pacific legends, 4. 
South Sea islanders, their philosophy, 

247. 

Southey, on the sun, 1 70. 
Spencer, Mr. Herbert, 3. 

his theory of ancestral worship, 

150,202,443. 
Sphinx, 82. 

— riddle of the, found among the 

Mordvinians, 102. 

Spirit-worship in India, Mr. Camp- 
bell on, 150 n. 

Spirits, good and evil, among the 
Mordvinians, 240. 

— distinction between gods and, 278. 

— see Evil spirits. 

SraddhA, Faith, an abstract deity, 

151. 
etymology and meanings of, 

448. 
Srotriyas and cultivation of memory, 

185. 
Stars, goats, with the Slaves, 40. 

— unknown friends, 78. 

— called orphans (of the Sun- 

daughter), 96. 

— the children of Sun and Moon, 96. 

— and moon, enigma on, 100. 
Stimula and Semele, 767. 
Stymphalides destroyed by Hdrakles, 

620. 
Styx, a Finnish parallel of the river, 

276. 
Subterrestrial gods of the Fins, 279. 
SukanyA, wife of JTyavftna, 587. 
Sukkamieli, Finnidi goddess of love, 

373. 
Sukra, 57. 
Sun, masa and fem., 39. 

— a cow with the Slaves, 40. 

— and Moon in mythology, 40, 138. 
as father and son, 40. 

brother and sister, 41. 

and rain as brothers, 41. 

love-stories of, 41, 47. 

— the mother or daughter of the 

Dawn, 41. 

— called a swan or bird, 87, 201. 

— the golden apple, 94. 

— and Dawn, in Lettish songs, 94. 

— gives her daughter to the Moon, 94. 
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Sun, Dawn, Day, and Morning, con- 
fusion between them as members 
of the same ficimily, 95. 

among the Slavonic races, 

95. 

— the white horses of the, 95. 

— always feminine in the Slavonic 
myths, 95. 

— the housewife, 96. 

— enigmas on the, loo. 

— human feelings with regard to the, 
169. 

— Southey on the, 1 70. 

— man's dependence on the, 170, 1 72. 

— names of, 170. 

— and sky, intimately connected, 17 a. 

— called a horse, 201, 542, 597. 

— a wheel as representing the, 201. 

— the shiner, or the wanderer, the 
strong man, the swift bird, 208. 

— regard for the, among the Mord- 
vines, 236. 

— Earth the wife of the, 238. 

— and fire, 266. 

— conceived as a stone in Sanskrit, 

509. 

— and Dawn as horse and mare, 563, 

— dying or * following in the track of 

the,' 574. 

— conceived as an egg, 635. 

— gods representing the, 652-725. 

— chariot of the, 653. 

— triple character of the, 656. 

— three steps of the, 661. 

— Gothic sonus, 'begetter, enlivener,' 

823. 

— see Aditya. 
Sun-daughter, the Dawn, 96. 

— (SOryft, lektra), her bridegroom, 

98. 

— in Lettish mythology, 433, 594. 
Sun-tree in Finnish mythology, 438, 

438 n. 
Suna, 57. 

Sunakas, explained by totemism, 201. 
Sunftsirau, 57. 

Sundj-Mumi, Sun-Mother. 466. 
Suonetar, Finnish goddess of muscles 

and veins, 273. 
Superstitions, modem, 189. 
Sfirya, m., the Sun, 39, 45, 56, 171. 

— and SiiryA, 47. 

— true meaning of, 117. 

— not restricted to one phenomenon, 

13a. 

— superseded by Agni, 142, 

— in mythology, 164, 652, 653. 

— from svar, the Greek fjXios, 172. 

— his place in the sky, 475. 

— represents all phenomena in the 

sky, 478. 

f 
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Siiiya, son of Heaven and Earth, 496. 

— follows the Dawn, 533, 770. 

— a white horse, 653. 
SiiryA, fern., Sun, 39, 47. 

— daughter of Savitn, 41. 

— her marriage with Soma, 95. 

— daughter of Sdrya, 138. 

— and the A5yin8, 138, 573, 582. 

— the Sun-daughter, Lettish parallel 

to, 434- 
Sut, god of darkness, 166. 

— devoured the head of Osiris, or the 

eye of Horns, 167. 
Suvetar, the same as EteUt&r, 269. 
Svar, gen. suras, sun and skj, 17a. 

— sun, the shiner, ao8. 
Svar-bhAnu, demon causing eclipses 

of the sun, 654. 
SjT&ma, the dark, the night, 628, 630. 
Syncretism and Allelotheism, 146. 
Syria, carried oif by Pouigas to be his 

wife, 244, 246. 

— the Dawn, Mordvinian goddess, 

246. 
Syriava, story of Pourgas and, 244. 



TADEBEJO, Finnish name for an- 
cestral spirits, 274. 

Tadebejos, spirits of the Samoyedes, 
272. 

Tfthti, star or pole-star, Finnish god, 
265. 

— sons and daughters of, 266. 
Taivahan Ukko, or Father of the Sky, 

262. 
Talftfcala and Tartaros, 669. 
Talbot, Fox, on Dian-nisi, 218. 
Talmud, Relig. Ceremonies in, 694 n. 
TandnapAt, 57. 

— a name of Agni, 788. 
Tapas, meanings o^ 221, 223. 

— Oldenberg on, 222. 

— and Tapasvin, modem and ancient 

authorities on, 223. 

— Bhagavadg!t& on, 223. 

— means aik&gryam, 224. 

T&pasa, the Yedic ascetics, and the 

Shamans, 222. 
Tapio, Finnidi forest-god, 271. 
Taramaakiaki, sea-weed, 36. 
Taramahetonga, south-wind, 36. 
Tarani, sun, aud Tnta, 655, 662. 
Tartiiros and Tnta, 668. 
Tavun-ozals, Mordvinian god of swine, 

355. 
Tchim-Paz, Erajanian name for Chkal, 
336, 248. 

— see GhkaX. 

Tehouvan, first Tsar of the Mordvines, 
354- 



Tegni, Mongolian god, also called 
Ghormusda (Ormazd), 254. 

Tekanawita, see Dekanawididi. 

Ten sisters, the fingers, 92. 

Tengri, Mongolian name for the gods, 
117, 272. 

— supreme god of the Mongols, 160 n. 

— Turkish god of the sky, 261. 

— the same as Tegni ? 426. 
Teraphim, explained as fetishes, 196. 
Terhenet&r, xnist or fog, Finnish god- 
dess, 268. 

Terra, 56. 

Theia, the Dawn, 89. 

— mother of Hdlios, 652. 

Themis, the old goddess of juatice, 

— daughter of Hdlios, 152. 

Uranos and Gaia, 152. 

Theogony, the true, 135, 171. 
6co^, and Devas, 138. 

e€<Js, derived from Btjy 57. 

— discussions about, 302. 

— and deva, deus, 390, 394. 
Theriolatry and totemism, 7, 199, 201. 
Thdseus, 1 8a 

— his mother Aithra, 515. 

— and the birth of the morning, 526. 

— double of Hdrakles, 621, 773. 

— fight of the Dioskouroi against, 

637. 
Thetis, wedding feast of Pdleus and, 

97- 
Thirty-three gods, 475. 
ThOrr, see Thunar. 
Thradtaona = Tniitana, 2, 672. 
Thridi, name of Odinn, 671. 
Thunar milks his heavenly cows (the 

clouds), 93. 

— or Th6rr, Indra compared with. 



— his fight 



with giants and demons, 

747. 
Thunder, enigmas on the, 100. 

— the old man beyond the great 

water, loi. 
Thyria, a nymph beloved by Apollon, 

693. 
Thyro, a nymph beloved by Apollon, 

693. 
Tiele, Prof., 32, 34, $6. 

— on the physical character of the 

Vedic gods, 445. 
Tien, Chinese god of the sky, 261. 
Tivar, and Devas, 138. 
Totem, clan-mark, 198. 

— of fire, 804. 

Totemism, an ill-defined term, 7, 198. 

— Professor Hopkins on, 8. 

— among Polynesians and Mela- 

nesians, 8. 
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Totemism, supposed to be primitive, 
.158. 

— its proper place in mythology, 443. 
Totems, Dr. Codrington on, 7. 
Toamo-ozaTs, Mordvinian god of the 

oak-trees, 244. 
Traitana and Thrafttaona, and Feri- 

dAn, 2, 672. 
Transmigration of souls, 832. 
in India, Egypt, and Greece, 

Trfttn, an abstract deity, 820, 824. 
Tree-worship, Finnish, 273. 
Triptolemos, the inventor of the 

plough, 536. 
Trita and Tarani, 655, 662. 
Trita or Trtta, the last light of the 

sun, 661-673. 

— fell into a pit, 663. 

— Aptya, i. e. abiding in the vjraters, 

663. 

— a far-off deity, 663, 664. 

— his fight with Tvftsh^ra Vi^vardpa, 

667. 
Trito, Trltogeneia, and the Vedic 

Trita, 376. 
Tritogeneia, &c., names of Athdne 

and Trita, 670. 
Triton (Greek) and Sk. Tnta, 670. 
Trophdnios, name of Hermes, 91. 
Troy, siege of, 631. 
Tukius (Turks), nature-worship of 

the, 161. 
Tuna, chief of the eels, 4. 

— the brains of, the white kernel of 

the cocoanut, 5, 

— of the cocoanut, 36. 
Tunguses, nature- worship of the, 161. 
Tuonola, the Finnish Hades, 276. 

— the road to, 276. 

— or Manala, Finnish, 833. 
Tuonelan Ukko, or Ukko of death, 

262. 
Tuoni, or Raima, 276. 

— means death, 276. 

— and Th^natos, 276, 281. 

Turso or Iku-Turso, a dangerous 

water-spirit, 270. 
Tuulen tytftr, daughter of the wind, 

a Finnish * Windsbraut,' 269. 
Tv&shfra Viavariipa, Trita's fight with, 

667. 
Tvashiri, his wife Aditi or Bnhaddiv&, 

557» 560. 

— progenitor of Saranyfi's children, 

559. 

— a name of Dyaus, 560. 

— is ViivarOpa, 668. 

— Agni as, 791-794. 

— Agni, Dyaus, 820. 

— is he an abstract god ? 824. 

rf 



Tweggi, Thridi, and (Sdinn, 671. 
Twin deities, representing light and 

darkness, &c., 521, 524. 
see A5vins, and Dioskouroi. 

— gods, see Dual gods. 
Tylor, 27. 

— on solar and meteorological myths, 

142. 
Tyndareds, father of the Dioskouroi, 

633. 
TyphAon, a hurricane, 505. 

— power of darkness, 627. 
T^hou, Apollon's fight with, 698. 

— TyphAon, Typhdeus, slain by Zeus, 

759- 

— etymology of, 768. 
T^ and Odin, 128. 

— and Dyaus, 129. 



UGRO-FINNIC mythologies, the 
physical basis of the, 283. 

Ukko, the old venerable father, 
Finnish god, 262. 

— god of the thunderstorm, 262. 

— and Jumala, 262, 263. 

— the Luonnottaret, his daughters, 

268. 

— his wife Maa-emll, 271. 

Uljana, Eny'anian goddess of the 

earth, 464. 
Uni, Finnish god of sleep, 273. 
Unkulunkulu, 24. 

— the great-grandfather, 203. 

— the sky ? 204. 

Untamo, Finnish god of dreams, 273. 
Upanayana, represented as a new 
birth, 227. 

— and puberty, ceremonies of 

savages, 230. 
Ural-Altaic tribes, five classes of, 256. 
Ursprache, Schleicher on the, 310. 

— attempt at reconstructing it,wrong 

in principle, 311. 
Urva«i, 57. 

— or Aditi supplanted Sv&r&, 505. 

— and Mitrft-Varunau, 548. 

— the Dawn, 590. 
Ushas, the shiner, 115. 

— difibrent meanings of, 115, 

— or Ush&s&, a female deity, 1 16. 

— true meaning of, 117. 

— the Dawn as an agent, 1 20. 

— Dawn, her perpetual youth, 132. 

— daughter of Dyaus, the Sky, 138, 

529, 726. 

— a lovely maiden, 148. 

— he or she who lights, 171. 

— fios, Aurora, 376. 

— sing, or plur., mother (s) of Siirya, 

653. 
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UshM, and Indra, 769. 

— as a kind of Fortuna, 775. 

— the Dawn, 782. 

Uutar, mist or fog, Finnish goddess, 
268. 

VADHRIMATt, given a son by the 
Asvins, 595. 

Vagitanus, the god who helps chil- 
dren to cry, 151. 

Vahni, a name of fire, 114. 

Vai«v&nara, first an epithet of Agni, 
826. 

YA/r, Speech, an abstract deity, 151, 
818. 

VAkpati on the worship of P&nrati, 
606. 

Yanaspati, Yedic name of deity, 57. 

Vandana, 590, 594, 595. 

— rescued by the Asvins, 590. 
Yanna-issa, Ukko's name among the 

Ests, 262. 

— the Old Father, and Koi and 

Ammarik, 267. 
Yarana by the side of Yaruna, 417, 

546. 
Yarma-Paz, Mordvinian god of the 

air and winds, 240. 
YartikA (Ortygia), the quail swallowed 

by the wolf, 93, S^f* 584- 

— delivered by the Asvins, 584. 
Yaruna, god of the sky, changed into 

the god of the waters, 50, 818. 

— Yedic name, not etymologically 

transparent, 57. 

— the agent of the evening sky, i ao, 

"i, 545-555. 

— wider meaning of, lao, 133. 

— the moon the eye of, 1 20. 

— greater than Mitra, 125. 

— not restricted to the moon, 134, 

554- 

— Agni identified with, 147. 

— and Ouranos, 216, 387, 390, 416- 

43 1» 545- 

— Wackemagers etymology of, 390, 

417. 

— and Yarana, 417. 

— and Dyaus, antecedent to Agni 

and Indra, 492. 

— not a recent god, 546. 

— supposed Semitic origin of, 547. 

— and Mitrft-Yarunau, 547. 

— is Ahura in the Avesta, 547. 

— his ethical character, 549. 

— his connection with the water, 

555. 

— rivalry between Indra and, 757. 

— and Aiiura Mazda, Darmestetor on, 

782. 

— his physical character, 818. 



Yaruna, abstract character of, 818. 

— at first a concrete deity, 818. 

— in post-Yedic literature, 818. 

— see Mitra and Yaruna. 
YarunA « Mi tr&-Yarunau, 122. 
Yas, to shine, 195. 

Yas-ar, Sk., morning, 171. 
Y&s&tya and N&satya, 608. 
Yasisht^ the offspring of Mitrd- 
Yarunau, 548. 

— or Purdravas, the sun, 590. 
YAstoshpati, a Mordvinian, 245. 

— or Agni, and Asva, children of 

Saranyii, 559, 576. 
YasCknAm and idotvy 180. 
Yatsas, had they a calf for their 

totem ? 199. 
YAyu, wind, not mythological, 56. 

— *the blower,* 113. 

Yeda, survival of primitive mytho- 
logy in the, 7. 

— Henotheism in the, 140. 

— philosophy and mythology in the, 

247. 

— in what sense is it primitive ? 

437-430. 

— Contributions to the Interpreta- 

tion of the, by Prof. Bloomfield, 

628. 
Yedava or Yedazyrava, mother of the 

sun and goddess of the water, 

343. 
Yedazyrava or Yedava, 243. 

— goddess invoked at childbirth, 

343. 
Y^iava, Earth, wife of Chkal, in 
Mordvinian mythology, 238. 

— and the egg) Chkai stepped on, 

242. 

— or Y^iazyrava, the same as 

Yedava or Yedazyrava ? 243. 
Yediazyrava, other name of Azyrava, 
241, 242. 

— or Y^iava, the goddess of water 

and rain, 242. 

— the same as Angu^Patial, 242 n. 
Yedic mythological names, 57. 

— mythology, remnants of a mytho- 

logical fermentation found in, 
22. 

traces of anthropomorphic de- 
velopment in, 148, 477. 

and Mordvinian mythology, 

246. 

antecedents of, 440. 

and other Aryan mythologies, 

relation between, 451, 527. 

— — more modem ingredients in, 

453. 

— deities, their character predomi- 

nantly physical, 444. 
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Vedie deities, Y&ska's claadfieation 
of, 473-488. 

the three olasses of, 473-488. 

indicated in the Brfthmanas, 

475- 
not restricted to one locality, 

487. 
their allelotheistic character, 

531. 

comprehensive character of, 

604. 

— literature, age of, 446. 

— hymns, ceremonial ideas in, 452. 

— Sanskrit, advantages of, for mytho- 

logical studies, 783. 

— mythological names still retaining 

their meaning, 783, 784. 

losing their meaning, 784. 

Yedische Mythologie, Hillebrandt, 
75.') n. 

Ved-Paz, Mordvinian god, 240. 

Veen Uklco, or Ukko of the water, 263. 

Yerethraglina and Vntrahan, 756. 

Y^ria-PatiaK, Mordvinian goddess of 
the fruits, 340. 

Vernal and solar myths more primi- 
tive, 143. 

— ideas in solar myths, 585. 

— Sim, birth of the, 714. 
Ver-nechk4-v^l^n-Paz, Mordvinian 

god, 339. 
Vemer's Law, 307, 330. 
Yesi, water or water deity in Finnish, 

369. 
Vesta, from Sk. vas, to shine, 195. 

— deity of fire, 784. 

Vetnrius Mamurius, see Mamurius. 

Vioo, 9. 

Yidhartn' and Agni, 835. 

Vimada and Kamadyu, and the 

-A^^ns, 595. 
Virftjr (sun), 45. 
Virchow, on language and thought, 

38. 

Viriazyrava, Mordvinian goddess of 

the woods, 344. 
VishnApfi and Vishnu, 593. 

— restored to Vi«vaka by the Axvins, 

592. 
Vishnu (sun), 45. 

— Vedie name not etymologically 

transparent, 57. 

— and VishnApA, 593. 

— his three steps, 661. 
ViapalA, 593. 

— leg replaced by Asvina, 593. 
Vi«-patn!, epithet of Siniv&ll, 593. 
Vitfvaka, Aivins restore Vishn&pA to, 

593. 
Vifvakarman, maker of all things, 
not mythological, 56. 



VijvarOpa and Tvashdn, 794. 
Vitumnus, he who gives life to 

children, 151. 
Vivisvftn and 'laa/ow, 436. 

— and J&son, 437. 

Vivasvat, a name of the sun, 171. 

— the bright day, and SaranyQ, and 

the birth of the Asvins, 540, 541, 

559» 560, 565. 

— a priest, 583 n. 

— »Vivanhat, 673. 

— and Saranyik, story of, 815. 

— a name of Manu, 816. 
Vohu manO, and ASyosOttoSf 553. 
Volts6-Pa2, see OuUs^-Paz. 
Vowel-system, Aryan, 313. 
Vo£o, Wotjakian goddess, 467. 
Vnka, rescued by the Asvins, 591. 
Vmhabha or bull, name of Indra, 7. 
Vrtsh&kapi, Vedie name not etymo- 
logically transparent, 57. 

Vntra and Vn'tras, evil spirits, 312. 

— and Orthros, 431-435. 

— coverer, genius of darkness, 694. 

— older than Indra, 756, 758. 
Vui, spirit, definition of, 307. 
Vulcanus, survives in mythology, 

rather than Ignis, 85. 

— a fire-god, 791. 

— and Sk. lUkA, 799. 

Vu-murt, Wotjakian water-spirit, 
467. 



WAITZ, on ethnological evidence, 

38. 

— on fetishism, 194. 

— on physical gods of the NaturvOlker, 

384. 
Water deities of the Fins, 369. 
Weather, the, and the Seasons, 75. 

— saws about, 77. 
Weber, 628. 

Welcker, on Kronos, 14, 510, 5x3. 
Wellamo, Ahto's wife, 370. 
Weltbaum, and the Lettish sky-tree, 

435. 

Werther, mixture of history and 
poetry in, 61, 63. 

Wetterbaum, and the Lettish sky- 
tree, 435. 

— and sun-tree, 438 n. 

Wheel as representing the sun, 201. 
Whitney and M. M., 318. 
Wiohmann, Yij<), on the Wotjakians, 

463. 
Widows, self-immolation of, how to 

be explained, 289. 
Wieland, the smith, his 700 gold 

rings, 7^3- 
Wind, the heavenly child, 78. 
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Wind, son of Fony(lt, 86. 

— enigma on the, loi. 

Winter and snow, enigmas on, lOO. 

— to kill, 593. 

— or the dying year, 716. 
Wintemitz on Aryan serpent-wor- 
ship, 598. 

WMan and Thunar, 744. 

Wolf, meant for darkness or night, 

93. 

— the grey, catches the stars in the 

sky, 93. 
Women employed hy the sun-god 

Chkal, 236. 
Wongs or fetishes of African tribes, 

189. 
Words, ideas fixed by, 43. 
Wormingford, etymology o^ 363. 

XANTHIS, wife of H^rakles, 772, 
773- 

YAMA AND YIMA, 2. 

— the setting sun, 45, 563, 566, 573, 

574. 

— Vedic name not transparent ety- 

mologically, 57. 

— was he Adam? 215, 569. 

— and Yamt, 215, 562, 566. 

— as Agni, 375, 566. 

— the twin, bom of Sarany^i, 558, 

5^. 56a, 5651 5^- 

— discussed, 562-577. 

— as the firstborn and the first to 

die, 568. 

— the type of mankind, 569. 

— as the ruler of the Departed, or as 

Death, 571. 

— one of the Lokap&las, 572. 

— collector of men, 573. 

— and Mfityu, 817. 
Yamau, the twins, 541. 

Yamt, Vedic name not transparent 
etymologically, 57. 

— and Yama, the pair of twins, 559, 

56a, 566. 

— the moon, 576. 

— an afterthought, 577. 

YAska on the manysidedness of the 
Vedic gods, 133. 

— on the A^vins, 133, 565, 603, 608. 

— classification of Vedic devat&s, 258, 

472-489. 

— age of, 474. 



Y&ska, his Pantheon, and that of the 
Rig-yeda hymns, 491. 

— on the story of Saranyil and Vivas- 

Tat, 540. 

— his mythology, 608. 
Yaaodharft, Buddha's wife, other 

names of, 370. 
Y&tudhAnas, evil spirits, 212. 
Y^vishtAa and Hdpbaistos, 801. 
Year, celebrations of the birth of the 

new and death of the old, 714. 
Yima-iYanui, 2. 
Yule on the Supreme Spirit of the 

Tatars, i^o n. 

— on the Natigai, 161 n. 

Yzit, Tatar name of spirita, from 
yazata? 281. 



ZAUBER, meaning of the German 

word, 459. 
Zdthoe and Amphion, 642. 

— married to A6d6n, 643. 

Zeus and Dyaus, 23, 50, 128, 375. 
differences between, 502. 

— Helena, daughter of, 49. 

— as a name of God, 66. 

— Hdre, and Hdphaistos, 71, 504. 

— degradation of, 106. 

— his physical and moral character, 

106. 

— as the sun, Plutarch on, 123. 

— the greatest and best, 149. 

Z€v( Tfkiwy and Dyaus smiyam&naA, 

499- 
Zeus Euryopa, the wide-seeing Zeus, 

506. 
Zeus as the husband of Ddmdter, 

begetting Eore, 512. 

— the wives of, 513-527, 530. 

— as a swan approaching Ldda, and 

hamsa, the sun, 515. 

— children of, 529. 

— and Kronos, struggle between, 534. 

— as a swan, the father of the Dioe- 

kouroi, 635. 

— Poseidon, and Hades, the three 

Kronidnes, 657. 

— and Indra sprang from the same 

source, 782. 

— forehead of, the East, 793. 

Zori, Dawn and Gloaming, Slavonic, 

95- 
Zulus, the religion of the, 303. 



THE END. 
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